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preface 



TO THE STUDENT 



P>^epa>^ed to help you understand and use your 
Z age, English, effectively in both oral and written forms. It is 
beLre experiment in English language learning never attempted 

nnv M language, on all levels, than 

T^keiryor^Sr 

EngllIh°teKtr‘^t°aU^^’" ways. similar to other high school and college 
maior Hifff elements which are not found elsewhere. The 

analysis ofEncHsh V°'^ will learn is based on a linguistic 

Drs Genro.- T occording to principles developed over many years by 

poi;av anf\^; the Departm^t of AnLro- 

‘f r consldeLtion than do thflre 

presentation mav at"ti e^ Stamraar. Though the thoroughness of our 

Tp ' , , seem confusing -« both because there is more to • 

iwnk It.. presented, is entirely new’ to you -! w^ 

think that you will be rewarded by a greater insight Intb 'the' workings of 

vo^usld tatefully through this hook than you wLld if 

y ed a more traditional approach to the study of English, 

careful^L?h«ir^^ of English is based on the scientific method — upon the 
flhntif ering o. data from English speakers, rather than on a few guesses 

mX to the ®PPl--tlon of the s^Ientifir 

you new id^as nhnnt °1 a relatively new thing, 1^ will give 

IhnulTh ^ language. From this point of view the iubiect matter 

e more infieresting and challenging to you than you might think possible, 

progress you can make in the understandins 
and use of your own language, you will be asked to take a shorrtesr 

volume. The test follows this 

orfneeoh ‘ Spelling, punctuation, parts 

of speech, and sentence parts. It is designed to test your present 

traditlonin English as you have learned them in 

you finish th classes during your previous school years. After 

Lst on^tLc^'" spring, you will be asked to take another 

in the tevt ®®’^®^®lly studied the materials 

vL^ Lcre« P^°”i®® ycc that you will be pleasantly surprised by 

vrm T 7 -?n ' erciees in all the units. Some of these, called Quizzes 

English ar^r if P°.y°®v teacher as part of your 

arade and tench ®^®“^®'®® with space provided for your name, school, 

;• «" •■••• » t™- 

durino*'th ''cf®”® P’’® psrt of the course. You will use it 

during the first semester of the school year. A second volume, for 
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the second semester, will be given to you later. both volumes you will 
find a list of all new terms discussed in the units. These lists are 
given at the end of each volume. 

The pages of each of the fifteen units have been numbered separately, 
with a Roman numeral before the page number to indicate the unit. Thus 
11-17 means Unit II, page 17. 

You will study the units of Volume O^e according to the following 
month by month schedule, in addition to your other work in English literature. 
Your teacher may make some modifications in this schedule. 

October -- Units I and II 
November — Units III, IV, and V 
December -- Units VI and VII 
January -- Unit VIII 

We hope that you will enjoy this experiment in language learning 
and that you will find it has helped to give you new insights into how 
your language works and how to use it with the most effective results. 
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THE ;:iETTIHG CP LANGUAGE 



■ Linguistics ; In this unit you will begin your 

approach to the study of your native language, English. YoU ' 
will study your language as a s cience . The meaning of the. . , 
scientific method- will be discussed thoroughly later in this 
unlt^. but it is Important for you to understand, right at the 
beginning, that the approach to the study of English will be 
different from what you have previously encountered. You will 
not study the way in which borae one thinks English should 
function; you will be concerned with a thorough description of 
the way English actually does function. You will be studying, 
the structures of your language and their patterns of 
interaction « Eventually this will lead you to reconsider such 
problems as whether you should say aih * t . whether you should 
say "It^s l" or "it^s me”, and other questions of style. But, 
you will have a new perspective for discussing these problems, 
and^ hopefully, for reaching desirable conclusions. 



You might ask, “Why should I study about the structures 
of English? I*ra not -going to be a specialist in English; all 
I will need is -to be able to speak, read and write it.” 



■, : Analyzing the sounds and the grammatical systems of 
English is done for three purposes. First of all, as educated 
members of a community, all students should learn something 
about the basic sounds and patterns of at least their native . 
language. This should be a part of your general education, 
and it should need no further justification. Just as all 
students learn something about the structure of animals and 
plants in biology, with its various branches, they should also 
know something about the s-tructure of their language. 



Language, as the first and greatest of the human inventions, 
made all of man^s subsequent inventions and progress possible. 
Even the signs and formulas of science and mathematics are not 
merely separate symbols that function apart from language: they 
come from jen who can deliberately make certain symbols for 
certain uAngs, just as in language we have sounds and sound 
combinations called words stand for certain things. “A rose 
is a mse is a rose,” regardless of what we call it in whatever 
language. Water would remain water even if we changed the 
names of the elements that make it up. And distance is relative 
whether you use the American system or the far more widespread 
metric system. Too, every single mathematical or scientific 
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formula has to be read to make any sense of ito It has to be 
understood. And the logical system is a derivative of language 
patterns, as our examples have shown. 

Most of you will know that mathematics is based on what is 
called the logical system. There- are two kinds of logic, 
deductive and inductive. Deductive logic spells out the bases 
of mathematical systems; and inductive logic, often using 
deductive logic as a tool, is the basic procedure of scientific 
method which apply to any natural science, whether it is biology, 
chemistry, physics, anthropology, linguistics or any other. 

BUT the basic principles of both logical systems are found in 
the grammatical structure, that is, the cause~eff ect sentence 
pattern of our language. This is the most basic system of all. 

To see this relatioiiship in detail, you would have to study 
symbolic logic, a subject that you canH pursue until you are 
an advanced student in college. Once you do study symbolic 
logic, the relationship to our language patterns will become 
very apparent to you. However, you do not have to become so 
sophisticated, intellectually, to begin to see the relation- 
ship at least partially. As you progress from the study of 
sounds to -the s-tudy of the grammar of English, something of 
this relationship will become apparent. The system of 
grararaatical analysis you will learn in this class will give 
you formulas for all the basic kinds of sentences possible in 
English. These formulas should make it possible for you to 
see the relationship between the derived mathematical system 
1*., -you. study in algebra and geometry and the parent- system, 
the language, ■ Later in this unit you will study in more 
detail how language colors your view of the -Krorld and what 
recent scientific speculations hold about the invention of 
language. 

All this is part of the first reason why you should study 
the basic structure of your lanoiuage. It is an important part 
of the general knowledge of the nature of the world that you 
should know if you want to consider yourself a modern, educated 
human being. The other two reasons for studying the sound and 
the grammatical systems, of our language are practical, as you 
will see later in this course. If you know the truth instead 
of the my th s about the sounds of your lansiua^e, it should 
help you undersoand the system of spelling we use. Unfortunately 
English does not use one letter for each sound. If that were ^ ’ 
true, spelling would be a simple task, in one regard; but the 
people of each dialect area would spell differently. If each 
letter did represent one sound, you c'-'uld learn the 
equivalents, and spelling would then be completely automatic,You 
must not expect such easy one-to-one correspondence. You can 
however, know more about the sounds of the language than you * 
now know and make more sense out of spelling rules than is 
presently possible for you. In fact, we are going to present 
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some revised rules of spelling that should be a practical aid 
for the rest of your writing days. Those of you who have 
spelling problems will probably find practical help in these 
rules; those of you who spell quite well will at least grow 
to understand the spelling system better. First, however, we 
must teach you something about the sounds themselves. 

Still another reason for studying the sounds of English 
' is-.that the knowledge can also aid you practically in 
punctuation. Long ago you learned that if you say a word such 
as ’’now** and let your voice drop down, it can be taken as a 
command to do something now ; but if you raise your voice at 
the end of ’’now”, it becomes a question. This is only one 
feature of what we call English intonation. Another feature 
of intonation, with which you may be acquainted, is stress ; ^ or 
' perhaps you know it as accent . You are probably familiar with 
■a general rule in English that words which may be either nouns 
or verbs will, if they are nouns, have the accent on the first 
syllable ( nrc^test ) . and if they are verbs, on the second 
syllable ( proteTst ) . We will study all of the intonation 
features of our language scientifically, and the knowledge 
should help make sense out of punctuation rules such as those 
. for the placement of a comma. 

Knowledge of the grammatical structure of our language 
will have the practical benefit of helping you to understand 
correct usage problems. You will be given a system by which^ 
you can write formulas for all of the basic sentence types in 
English, and, indeed, you will be able to write a formula for 
any utterance. This is an interesting achievement in its own 
right, but it will also have the practical value of being a 
short -hand through which you and your teacher can discuss 
your, or anyone else’s, writing. Instead of merely telling you 
that a sentence is ambiguous or awkward, your teacher will be 
able to pinpoint, quite succinctly, exactly what it should be., 
and why. . . 

A final reason for studying English structure, a sort of 
subsidiary bonus or residual benefit, should come to those of 
you who are or who will be studying foreign languages, because 
any comparison of it and your own will improve your 
understanding of both. 

1.1,^ The Concept of Culture . The word culture , as it is 
popularly used, has several definitions. No doubt you have 
heard someone described as a cultured person. What is 
usually meant by such' an expression is that a person is well 
acquainted with good music, is well read, understands art, and 
has a weli-fdevelopcd sense of manners. You may also have heard 
the term used in a different sense, as when we speak of the 
culture of the Polynesian groups of the South Pacific isles. 
Culture is here used anthropologically , that is, it refers to 
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morals^nf^r social systems, values, and 

°J P®°P^® *’=‘® *°*al ways in which a 
people-act and inter-act. This is the 
sense in which wewill use the term culture. We define thP 

four suh scientiTio study of man. The 

anthropology are ethnology , the study of 

pr.m,T^= ?£ people (most frequently primitive 

groups, but the technioues may be applied to anv srourV* — 

||£^a|ol^, the study of past cultures, as made fLslhie | 

+ 1 ,. 9^ such groups; physical anthronology. 

studrnf^+^f ^ biological evolution; I S d linguisti cs, the ' 
In language of a particular group of people It is 

fnd ^wroaoh |ur stuiy^^o? language f 

*liat we need to have some Idirff 
the anthropological use of the term culture . 

rtip+in” s®'*^*i^:°Pologist's view, -the two hasio things that I 

4-Vio communication, a wav of seeino* 

+ V reacting to it and communicating about it Tpt no ^ 

these someXfaLtfa^t oonoepts 

ouUu% ^ 9'^^ is presoriher^ ou? ^ ' 

So“s .s zii'irz" 

s%£”SI¥“f"i .".sss 's.s’dSjf *s„. 

efactiv tL sZp®'"’% informal situations, 

female apnarel fe distinction of male and 

xeuidie apparel is still prescribed and verv dlstivint 

Mndfor of course, whiormlk^enflfS different 

rt?n> rS P^'^^'^niptions for male and female dress! Can vou 
hint of groups where males wear something like a dreL? ^ 

immedfa!eirgfveruf°a^oLta-n"^^ occasion. 

To use the most obvLus examnle^’"°?f*»^*''^°”'^'^^‘^" 
hiffh-necked whi-te examples, if we see a man wearing a 

a footer a nha^pp? i»»odiately know that he- -is pfotebly 

fS s ssJLrL-;“ - 
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picture. And the relative price range of a suit of clothes 

tells us something about the man; we have a communication even 
though no word is spoken. If the clothes are expensive and he 
is wearing them in an every day business situation, we know 
that his work is the kind that will not dirty his clothes, 
that his financial status is good, and, probably, that 'his 
education is better than average. But we can be even more 
•discriminating. If we see a man walking a downtoT-m street on 

a week day lunch hour wearing a tweed jacket, flannel slacks, 
ana a button-down shirt, we may reasonably infer that he is 

probably a college professor, a lawyer, or a doctor. 

The chances are reasonably good that he is college educated. 
But if on the same street at the same time we see,. a--man 'Wearini 
a plaid business suit, a white- on -white shirt (obviously no 
button- down collar),- we may quite reasonably infer that he is 
a salesman. A few subtle changes may change the occupation. 

If a. man is wearing an extremely conservative suit, usually 
dark with a conservative-cut white shirt, he is probably a 
business executive, possibly a banker. The make of car that 
he drives, and even its color will tell us things about his 
occupation, financial status, and possibly his ethnic back- 
ground. 



In other words, the culture is the agreed upon way of 
behaving for any group of people; but it is not necessarily, 
and not frequently, a conscious agreement. It is an un- 
questioned assumption. It is assumed 'to be the nature 1 way of 
doing things. Bor example, we feel that it is natural to 
acquire goods and to want to acquire goods. The man who can 
afford the man-'-ion and the limousine is automotically the 
important man in our culture. We feel that he must be 
important, or he wouldn*t have those things. We view it as 
the natural order of things. But the Kwakuitl Indians of the 
Pacific northwest have a set of beliefs which is almost the 

opposite. They believe that it is. natural to show your. 

superiority by giving things away. The more that you can. give 
to your friends and neighbors, the more important you are. We 
do have some of this trait in our culture, as when a person -, 
makes large contributions to charity, hospitals, colleges,' 
foundations, etc,, but basically we judge our status by what a 
possesses With the Kwakuitl Indians, obviously to give 
things away you must first possess them, "but the mere possessi'c 
pves a man n_o status whatsoever; it is only when he klves 
lavishly that he gains the status. 

We must also realize that all human behavior is patterned; 
that some things fit .together and others do not; that if we 
observe A and B, then we can also expect 0; but if we observe 
D and E, then we will expect P. To return to our former 
examplCj if we saw the man with the white coat slide out from 
under a car in an automotive garage, we would be perplexed; 
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the world. 

1*2. How_Oulture and Language Affect Our Vievr of the 

World . 

Two great American anthropolgists and linguists, Ben^araitT' 
Lee Whorf and Edward Sapir, some years ago theorized about the 
way in which a language and a culture prescribe 'the view of a 
world that a particular people will have. Their iduas .go 
under the name of the Sapir- Whorf hypothesis. 

They were concerned with an analysis of patterns of 
behavior, mostly learned out-of-awareness, that dominate the 
actions and thought of the members of a particular culture « 

It can be -compared somewhat to trying to view reality through 
a prism: you never actually see reality; you always see it with 
a particular and consistent kind of distortion ^ This is what 
the language and culture do to you and the way you look at the” 
world, even though you are not conscious of it and even though 
you may think that this is the way the world really is. 

Again, let us take some concrete examples , We think of . 
the distance that we maintain in conversation as natu ral , 
something everyone agrees upon. This is true; eveirybbdy iji 
our culture maintains about the same distance when they are 

standing around in conversation. This distance is approximately 
at arin s length. Of course there are exceptions for special 
-O-Qcasions , as when a football team huddles,' but' for ’geT!^'^. 

conversational purposes the distance is quite uniformly 
maintained. If you travel to Latin America, however, you will 
find that the normal social distance is approximately half as 
much as we maintain. If you find an American or a. CanadiSn 
talking with a Latin American, you will find that the Latin 
American is continually stepping forward, trying to get close 
enough to feel that he can talk without shouting, and the 
American or Canadian is continually stepping back, because he 
feels that the Latin American is too close, he feels that he 
is being pressed upon. It is quite comical to observe such a 
situation, because at a' party, for instance, the Latin American 
may chasa tha Eforth Amarican all around a room during tha 

course of an evening. By contrast, the British social distance 
IS greater than ours; therefore, the Britisher tends to feel 
that the American is "pushy”, that he himself is always being 
crowded by the American. 

These kinds of things have become a necessary part of the 
training of our foreign service personnel in the State 

an ambassador or foreign service officer 
IS sent to a country without some prior training in its 
cultural ways, he may well give unintentional offense to the 

officials of that country as he meets and converse 
with them on social occasions. The diplomat must be trained 
to accommodate himself to the patterns of the country where he 
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is going. The American State Department has actually received 
complaints from some Latin American countries that “yo^ say 
that you want to be friendly but you always keep us at arms 
length . This complaint, quite unconsciously, pin-pointed a 
cultural difference. For the same reason, the foreign service 
officer who will go to England must be prepared for the British 
patterns, so that the British will not interpret his behavior 
as being pushy when he is in reality only trying to be 
friendly. ■ 

If you are not convinced that we naturally (we have been 
trained culturally to feel this way) feel so strongly about 
social distance, a few situations you can watch should make 
you conscious of it. In your normal classes you occupy every 
seat and you tend to associate with students you know. On the 
next occasion you find yourself in a group with students you 
do notknow , and where there are many more seats than people, 
notice how many of you will sit in alternating seats, keeping 
the strangers at some distance. Of course, you will find 
people clustering, either because there are some who knew one 
another previously, or because they have already struck up an 
acquaintance while waiting for activities to begin. Notice n 
that those people who have not already begun to interact 

socially will try to keep an empty seat between themselves and 
the stranger. ■ 

.Oultural patterning would lead us to expect that the Latin 
Americans maintain closer physical contact in other situations 
also, pd this we find to be true. For instance, three adult 
males in our culture, travelling together in an automobile, 
would arrange themselves with two men in front and one in back, 
especially if it were a compact car with a narrow seat. By 
contrast, three adult Latin American males would all sit in the 
front seat, even in a compact cart In automotive 
seating arrangements, three American men would almost never sit 
with two men in the back and one in the front. Such an 
arrangement would imply social superiority of the men in the 
back seat, seemingly relegating the driver to a chauffeur 
status. 

An example of a cultural prejudice built right into the 
language is the tremendous time- consciousness of western 
society. We cannot make a statement without indicating that 
the action talked about happened in the past, is happening now, 
or will happen in the future. Every verb must give this 
indication of tense . a fact generally true of all European 
languages. But it is not true of languages of cultures 
radically different^ from ours. Many such languages do not have 
a time indicator built in as a necessary part of every state- 
ment. Consequently, as we would expect, these societies are 
not as time-bound as ours. 
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We even quantify time - we say "1*11 give you five minutes^' 
as if it were something we could draw out of the bank and hand 
to someone. It^s a status symbol in our society to have a 
tremendously accurate watch. 

As we indicated, many cultures do not have such a pre- 
occupation with time. In fact, some peoples feel that we have 
a deep neurotic obsession about time. In American schools near 
an Indian reservation, where many Indians are integrated into 
the school system, there is often difficulty because' the Indian 
students sometimes do not grasp the emphasis that general 
American society puts on time and punctuality, American 
teachers, on the other hand, do not understand that the Indian 
concept of time is different from theirs, so they tend to . 
regard the behavior of the Indian students as immoral: they 
cannot seem to grasp that anyone would not naturally be as 
obsessed with time as they are. This is an”excellent example 

0 Q^l.tu^sl misunderstanding, where one group of people refuses 
to look at another group as behaving differently because they 

world, and what is important to them in the world, 
diiierently . ^ Everything in our culture re- inforces our pre- 
occupation with time; therefore, we cannot grasp that this 
could be unimportant to other peoples. Our deepest moral 
values are concerned with the matter of being punctual, because 
acting and interacting in our society is dependent on time 
consciousness; we have structured it so. Remember, . again, that 
our structuring of time was not a conscious decision; no panel 
of experts decided it should be so; it just developed that way 
out 01 our conscious awareness, and it must have developed very 
early, for it is reflected in our language from its earliest 

]?0COX'*ClS • 

The way in which we choose to look at the physical world 

l>y both our language- and our cultural" 
beliefs. The- color spectrum, in the physical sense, is not 
broken into distinct and separate colors; it is, rather, a 
continuum, and colors fa.de one into the other with absolutely 
no- line of demarcation. The fact that we fasten on certain 
colors we consider basic is entirely prescribed by our culture and 

1 through the invention of color terms. By wav 
of cultural contrast, the Taos Indians of New Mexico have one 
term that covers a considerable -part of the color spectrum. In 

■the -color of the sky and the color of 
tne grass is the same, because this is the way that they have 
osen, again unconsciously, to divide up the universe of 

English will ask a Taos speaker, ”Can*t 
between the color of the grass and the 

mnio difference in physiologv; the 

color-blind. They regard the difference in the 

color of grass as two shades of the 
? other words, they view the same physical 
reality, but they place the important dividing points differentl y 
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may even use an example from within our own culture in 
regard to color. By this time^ most of you must be aware that 
there are different sub-cultures for the male and for the 
female in our society. Many words are used by men that are not 
used by women, and the reverse. For instance, girls will call 
each other dear or dearie . Boys usually will not. In regard 
to the color spectrum, the male is not supposed to be able to 
make all the color discriminations that a female does. Unless 
a male is an artist, or a decorator, or has some other 
professional excuse, he will not know the names for the 
different shades of color of the basic spectrum. Yet women 
are expected to know all of the terms that completely baffle 
males. ^ For instance, one man cannot distinguish between 
turquoise and aqua, though he knows that one is supposed to be 
more blue and one more green ;he can see the difference, but 

he never seems to be able to remember which is supposed to be 
which. 

The English language, and European languages in general, 
have a basic predisposition toward what we call the scientific 
method. This is true of all European languages. You are 
forced to think in terms of actor, action, result. Sentence 
structure forces you to regard one thing as causing another. 

Oriental languages, Chinese for example, would not 
say The road is round”. Instead, if you made a literal 
translation of ths Sams ssntsncs in Chinos© structuro, you 
would have to say something like ”ln regard to the road, 
roundness . We would say ^He dropped the booked”. A literal 
translation from Japanese would be, ”ln regard to the book, 
and in regard to him, the actor, there is a dropping.” 

Males in our culture are supposed to have a natural 
aptitude for mechanical things. But the Eskimos surpass us in 
a native understanding of mechanics. An Eskimo man, with ho 
framing in mechanics, can take apart an outboard engine ‘that 
does not work, lay out the parts one 'after another, and with 
the most primitive tools, fashion a new part for a broken one, 
reassemble the engine, and it will work well, very often better 
than when it was originally assembled in a mass-production 
system. Why should Eskimos have such a predisposition toward 
tnings Tiiochaiiical? No one can give a definitive answer# but 
some experiences of the American military in World War II 
suggest at least a partial cultural explanation. During World 
War II, the American military thought they had the answer to 
the problem of a good sled to go across the frozen Arctic 
regions. The first si«ds were made of aluminum, and because of 
the roughness of the they were completely useless; they 

were just banged to pieces. The Eskimos, in fashioning the 
runners of their sleds out of bone, would precisely fit to- 
gether odd-shaped pieces, tying them tightly with cord. It 
appeared that the runner was made of one piece. In reality, 
e precision fitting and the tight-binding together •provided 




the ideal runner, for it gave flexibility to go over rough ice,- 

as well as a built-in shock absorption system providing a 

smooth ride. It is felt that there may be a correlation be- 
tween this preoccupation vath fine, mechanically precise , 
fitting together of pieces of bone into a runner with the kind 
of insight that is necessary for understanding an engine,- 
mechanically. In the theoretical sense, then, this would give 
the Eskimos a basic cultural predisposition for being able to 
accept mechanical things easily into their culture. 

These have been only a few examples of the ways JLn which 
our language and our’ cultufal''b’eriefs pre judice* our view of the 
vrorld and prejudice our way of behaving, making us believe that 
we have the one correct way in which to react to the universal 
problems of human existence, that is the things which-, the human 
being must do in order to stay alive and perpetuate the species. 

Th6 Design Features of Language . There has been 
considerable discussion in the popular press, and on television 
recently about the ability of porpoises to cummunicate with 
each other, and their seeming high intelligence. Some ’ 

individual's have even gone so far as to describe the 
communication system of the dolphin as a language . Another 
interesting incident, which received much publicity in the 
early days of the Kennedy administration, concerned .the call 
system of birds. The communication systems going into* the 
White House were being interfered with by an influx of a large 
numoer of sparrows perching ’on aeria-ls, etc. Through study the 
call for danger used by sparrows in Baltimore, Maryland was 
discovered. Through playing a recording of this call it ’Was 
possible to frighten away the birds. This seemed to be the 
solution for the White House sparrow problem. But when a ; 

recording of the call for danger was played to the V/hite House ! 
sparrows, they did nothing, except to continue to enjoy their 
perch. Prom this incident it was claimed, and reported, widely 
in the press, that even sparrows have dialects, and this is, in 
a sense, true. But to understand the difference between human 
language and the call systems of animals it is necessary to 
study the features of langua’ge which make it such an effective 
communication system. Knowledge of these will give a better 
appreciation of the greatness of the human invention of 
language. It will also give us a basis for some interesting 
speculations concerning how. humans were actually able to invent 
a system so much more effective than that invented by any other 
animal, including the dolphin. 

The analysis of the design features of language and other 
communication systems that we shall discuss was developed by the 
linguist^ Charles Hockett’ of Cornell. His article. The Origin 
-Qf_Speech, appeared in the September, i960 issue of The ° 
■§.c iep.b.ific American and some of you may want to look it up 
when you have finished vrith this unit. 
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The first of these design features is the vocal-* auditory 
channel . It is a feature characteristic of language and also 
by some of the animal communication systems; for instance bird 
calls 9 which we discussed previously, and the calls of gibbons 
-^ny animal that uses any sort of vocal signals and that is 
capable of hearing would possess this feature in their com- 
munication system. An inherent advantage of this system is 
that it leaves hands and other parts of the body free for othei 
activities, such as carrying things. 

Broadcast transmission and directional reception is a 
feature of language and of some animal communication systems. 
This feature applies to any system which broadcasts a message 
and requires a receiver, stationed so as to receive the 
message, but it would not necessarily require sound ; the 
message could be a visual 'CJne. Again gibbon calls and bird 
calls would possess this feature, but it is also a feature in 
bee dancing. . In every bee hive there is an imaginary axis. 
There is no mark, but the bees all know its exact location. 

When a bee has located a source of nectar, it returns to the 
hive and through its dance communicates the location of the 
source of nectar. 

Through their chemical sense the bees 
will know that a source of nectar has 
been found by the presence of pollen 
on the bee. The bee will then dance 
in an arc from the imaginary diameter 
of the hive . The angle of an 
imaginary radius, based on this arc, 
will be the communication telling the 
bees which direction to fly from the 
hive entrance. They will leave the 
hive on a path, 0 to D in diagram 1, 
which parallels this imaginary radius 
constructed from the arc of the bee^s 
dance, A to B in our diagram. The 
speed of the bee's dance will com- 
municate to the bees the approximate 
distance of the target from the hive. The communication system 
is not exact - the angle for the flight is not precise - but it 
is close enough so that the bees will be able to locate the 
source of ^nectar. Bow this communication system, though it 
does not involve an auditory signal, does possess the design 
feature of broadcast transmission and directional reception, 
for the bees have to be able to observe the signal of the 
dancing bee. 

The third des..»gn feature is rapid fading , or tansitoriness 
We can easily see this in language because any spoken v7ord, or 
even phrase, occupies an extremely brief time and then is gone, 
unless it is repeated by its sender. Bird or gibbon calls also 
possess this feature. In the case of a bee dance, it is some- 
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what questionable because though the bee does not dance for- 
ever, the transitoriness is not as short as with language or a 

vocal call; in other words the bees would not have to be so 
alert to perceive the message , - 



The next design feature is interchangeability . Any one 
who can speak can repeat a message that he has been given. 

This feature would also be possessedi by the gibbon call system, 
but it is not present in all animal communication systems. 

Por instance, the motions, of the male and' female stickleback 

perform their courtship rituals 
me male fish can not even see the color of his own eye or 

belly, which are important in stimulating the female stickle- 
back. 



i 



self-awareness of what one is communicatin 
can be easily seen in language, in that everyone (except for a 
few exceptions) can hear what he is saying. Again,. in the 
stickleback courtship ritual there is no feedback to the male 
that his eye and belly have assumed a certain color. This 
feature is not possessed in the bee dance, for. the bee does 
not see himself acting out the arc, only the other bees are 
able to perceive his message. There are other ways in which 
humans communicate, besides, language, that lack the last two 
features, 'We do for instance, communicate through facial 
expressions and bodily gestures (we will deal specifically 
Yv ^4.. kind of communication system in a later unit, under 
the title of kinesics ) o But the expression on our’ face often 
communicates a considerable amount of information, and though 
we usually have some idea of what our expression is, we do not 
directly perceive it and might be surprised by it, if we 
happened to glimpse it in a mirror. 
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I II .. is an important design feature of language 

not possessed by some animal communication systems: no other 
practical purpose than communication is served by talking." 
Though in a strict chemical sense we do generate some physical 
heat as we talk, it is not of sufficient degree to be useful. 

In contrast, when a dog pants, and incidentally makes noise in 
his panting, he may in this way communicate his presence and 
the fact that he is hot to other animals or to humans. But 
his primary reason for panting is that it aids in alleviating 
nis discomfort. He does not pant to communicate, the com- 
munication IS incidental to his trying to improve his condition. 

The same example is useful in illustrating the next design 
feature, that of _S£m aiiti city , f/That we mean by this is that 
words have mea.n^ing, but* the meaning is also purely arbitrary. 

It IS an agreed upon convention that • hand refers to our fpre- 
and f£ot to our hindpaw . But if we were accustomed ^o 
using these words in reverse, they would be just as meaningful. 
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There is no necessary connection between the nature of the 

But the panting of the dog is 
uot gym DO lie of the fact that he is hot, it is actually 

■E^jy^^QQ-lly a part of being hot« It is not an arbitrary symbol 
at all. The calls of birds and gibbons do have semanticity . 
however, because there is no necessary connection between the 
nature of the call and its meaning. It is true that the 
meaning of- the gibbon calls is far less exact than the meaning 
0 a particular word, but it does, nevertheless, have meaning. 
Again, the stickleback courtship ritual does not have 
semanticity, though bee dancing does. 

The idea of semanticity is related to the next design 
feature, arbitrar iness . As we pointed out above, there is no 
necessary connection between a word and what it means. Though 
bee^ dancing has m ining , which is not part of the dance itself, 
it IS not arbitrary. The bee has to produce an angle which is 
the same as the angle that he wants the other bees to fly when 
they leave xhe hive. Another human communication system, 
painting, ^ can be a useful ex^..mple. Certainly a painting may 
have pani^, or semanticity; but it does not have arbitrarines 
A picture of a barn looks like a barn, it does net look like a 

There is a built-in disadvantage to 
arbitrariness in that the meaning of the symbols has to be 
learned. However, arbitrariness has the advantage of making 
a system very expandable: think, for example, of the hundreds 
of thouspds of words added to the English language as 
discoveries and inventions made new names necessary. 

The an important design feature of language. 

alike in their pronunciation 

except for the initial sound. There is no in-between-point i 
between the 2 and the b. If our pronunciation does not make • 
clear which was intended, it does not result in a third i 

utterance; it will be perceived by the hearer as either pit or ' 

confused. In language you cannot approximate^ 
you must pronounce the necessary discrete features. The i 

discrete features of each sound will be more apparent to you ' 
af .er you have studied the sound system of English, There is 
a system of vocal communications we shall also study later, ■ 

A ^ j: > which is more or less continuous rather 
than di screte . If you want to raise the voTumT'of your voice 
0 how anger, you can do so on a continuing scale up to the 
total capacity of your vocal chords. There is no exact amount 
of volume which communicates a specified amount of anger.' 
blbbon calls, also, have discreteness. Certain parts of the 

even message is to be communicate i 

poT? TT ^^®_SiBbon may have some extraneous noise in the 

1t h oclt^^Lf. discrete 

Bees have not measured the arc wETcE 

they dance into degrees; they only approximate the angle. 
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One of the truly unique features of roan's ienguagi^ ~ 

largely missing in animal communication systems, is that of 
dj.snlacem.ent . Man can talk about things or events removed 
from him in tim.e or space or both. The gibbon in his calls 
cannot say, "Food is coming", or "l had food yesterday;" he 
simply emits a call which means that food is present. The same 
is true for his danger call, or any other call he makes. Bee 
dancing, however, does have this feature of displacement, for 
a bee is, in effect, telling his associates that there is a 
source of nectar, out there , and he is symbolizing the 
direction and distance of it. 

Another highly important and unique feature of language is 
productivity . We are not restricted to the eleven calls of the 
gibbon". ■ All animals are drastically restricted in the messages 
they cap' communicate : and -there is never any productivity; 

there is only the use of the small inventory of messages. Bee 
dancing, again, is productive in a special sense because where- 
as the gibbon will announce the presence of food, danger, or 
make a mating call, the bee determines the necessary angle of 
the flight and then sends the message. It might well be' the 
first time that a particular message is being sent. This is 
not productivity in the sam.e complex sense that human language 
possesses, but it is a form, of productivity when compared to 
the call system of the gibbons. To return to the significant 
point, it is possible, through language, to combine parts of 
the patterns of language to make completely new statements, one 
that the individual speaking has never heard said to him. A 
unique feature of the kind of productivity inherent in language 
is that only through language can you make statements contrary 
to fact. While it is true that animals may, through gesturing, 
indicate a wrong direction, they do not make 'statements contrary 
to fact. 

Language has the possibility of traditional transmission , 
that is it is used to label the artifacts and experiences of 
humans. We tell children that that is a foot, or a hand, or a 
house, or a teepee. The semanticity oi gibbon calls almost 
seems to be carried in the genes, although no one ca.n be sure. 
The fact that the gibbons, no matter where they are found in 
the world, have the same call for food, the same call for 
danger, etc, seems to argue that these are transmitted 
genetically. However, the example we started out with, that of 
the dialects of the sparrows, seem.s to indicate that in their 
case some kind of learning influences the semanticity of the 
calls. Though the inventory of calls is very limited, some sori. 
of learning of their proper association seems to be required. 

The final design feature we need to discuss is called 
dua.lit y of patterning , and it is, perhaps, the most abstract. 

It is highly important because no other comm.unication system 
beside language, not even the other human communication systems 
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such as paralanguage and kinesics, possesses it. "^'/e have a 
limited inventory of sounds in the English language - thirty- 
three, as you will later learn. But we have several hundred 
thousand words and most individuals have at least several 
thousand in their vocabularies. The few limited sounds of the 
language a^e combined and recombined to make up all these 
words. .In the call system of the gibbons, the gibbon must 
utter the whole call, he cannot take a part of it and use it 
as a part of another call. Only language has this possibility. 
The sound ^ can combine with J. and ii in- one way to m.ake pin and 
if you change the arrangement of the same sound you make nip . 
ouch procedure is wha.t we mean by the duality of patterning ? 
on the one hand, we have the sound system, the individual 
sounds of which never carry any meaning; on the other, we have-- 
the larger units, composed of combinations of these sounds, 

(in a general sense, words), which do carry meaning in our 
language . 



This discussion of the design features of language has bee 
provided to help you understand the uniq^ue nature of language, 
in contrast to other communication systems, and to provide a 
basis for some scientific guessing about how humans may have 
come, to invent language, and with it culture and eventually 
the way of life we term civilization. .Vs soon as we have 
language and culture, however, we already have a way of be- 
having which is distinctively human. 
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The H uman Invention of Language . The process of the 
development of language from more primitive communication 
systems has been a subject for considerable speculation. U^jtil 
fairly recently , there were no organized theories on the. 
invention of language that brought together all pertinent 

modern knowledge. .Vny ideas on the subject were almost purelv 
guesswork. 



-New studies by linguist Charles Hockett and archaeologist 
Robert Ascher of Cornell University provide a scientific basis 
for speculating on the invention of humau language. Their 
hypothesis is a possible interpretation and a logical view of 
the few solid facts available in this area. Beginning students 
in archaeology are amazed at the kind of reconstruction of past 
civilip.tions that can be based on a relatively small number of 
artifacts. Sometimes, as in the caseof thepre-history 
(the time before written historical records) of Peruvian 
civilization, a pictographic history of a culture rem.ains. 

That is, pictures drawn on such things as pottery are often so 
detailed as to give information about social classes and 
specialization of various social roles, occupational 
specialists, various kinds of technology, marital practices, 
and information about governmental structure, where it existed. 
Unfortunately any language for which no writing has been • 
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invented cannot in any way be recaptured through any evidence 
remaining^ for the archaeologip- s. There is not even hope that 
any new discovery will give further inforrpation about the nature 

of a lw.nguage spoken, but not written, at some time remote in 
history. 

Anthropologists in general have conceded that language is 
the greatest of all human, inventions, for it is language which 
truly distinguishes man from his closest relatives in the 
animal kingdom. Language is viewed as an invention because it 
was truly an innovation, the creation of something which had 
not previously existed, it is true that animals have 

developed various communication systems, as you have seen, none 
of these even approach the complexity cr efficiency of language, 
Por^ instance , only human language can comm.unicate about itself. 
It is possible to talk about talking. Anthropologists 
occasionally pun, "iTo other species can make that statement.” 

In fact, no other species can make statement. 

Because the apes are the most closely related to the 
human animal, it is particularly interesting to study the kinds 
of communication systems they possess. The gibbons, as we ■ 
mentioned, have a system of eleven discrete calls used for. such 
com.mon things in their experience as the announcement of the 
presence of food, danger, sex, etc. Though each of these calls 
is a complex acoustic al event, the call must be repeated in its 
entirety for a communicotion to exist. No discrete units 
within the call are recognized by the gibbons as units . or 
even as parts of the call. Often it must happen thatagibbon 
comes upon a particularly tempting supply of food but a.lso an 
equally great presence of danger. In his excitement, the 
gibbon may w;ell issue a confusion or combinati on of the two 
discrete calls for food and danger. However, this is still 
reacted to as noise”; that is, no communication takes place. 

If a gibbon were sufficiently self-possessed to issue first a 
call of food and then a call of danger, this would also create 
confusion, although if he repeated one call much more often 
than another, that would probably remain the prim.ary communica- 
tion < The point is that no mo-tter how often a m.ixture or 
combination of these calls may be uttered, no new call 
representing any kind of union of the two calls has ever 
resulted. The system, therefore, remains closed and non- 
productive . 

Hockett^and Ascher have speculated how a combination of 
such calls might have resulted in the first opening of a closed 
system. A prerequisite of the opening of the closed communica- 
tion system among the ancestors of human beings is based on 
what has been discovered concerning human evolution. The total 
size of the brain, and the number of convolutions . among the 
pre-human- homini-d-s and the early huma.ns Increased until about 
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the time of Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon man, that is, somewhere j 
around 50,000 years ago. At this point the development of the 
brain seeti^ to have reached the stage of complexity where 
further developm,ent was neither necessary nor efficient, in an 
evolutionary genealogical sense, and since that time no 
appreciable change in the size of the human brain has developed. 
Nhile there is no evidence indicating the size of the brain 
capacity necessary for the use of an open com.munication system 
in contrast to a closed call system, it is known that animals 
having brains the size of the other primates , never seemed to 
invent an open communication system. At some point, as the 
pre-human brain developed, it became adequate for understanding 
a more complex communication system. It is entirely possible, 
however, that language was invented much earlier than 50,000 
years ago. The brain may have been sufficient to permit the 
invention of language as early as a half or three quarters of a 
million years ago, according to some recent speculations. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the pre-humans had call systems 
somewhat similar to the call systems used by the primates, such 
as that described above for gibbons, and these combinations of 
different calls finally grew to have meaning. The thesis may 
be restated this way: As the proto-hominds , ma.n^s ancestors, 

developed sufficient brain capacity, there came a time when the 
acoustical combination or blending of a call such as a call for 
danger, uttered in combination with a call for food, became a 
meaningful communication. 

One"'possible ■■■occurrence of such a development could be 
diagrammed in the following way. A call for food is constitutec. 
by certain acoustical events, and these are comprehended by 
individuals in terms of their Gestalt, that is, they are under- 
stood only as a complete item. These calls can be described, 
in their acoustical ■ complexity, by some such symbolization as 
aBCD. Another call, such as the one for danger, is re- 
presented "by EFGH. This proto-human being, seeing the presence 
of a tempting^ supply of food and a frightening amount of danger, 
in his confusion might issue a call ABGH. Because the brain has* 
developed sufficiently, this call may be understood and 
appreciated.^ Though the amount of productiveness in such a 
system is still extremely limited, it is an open system. As 
soon^as this ca;il is accepted, it will automatically affect the 
meaning of the other calls in the system, especially those 
dealing with food and danger. Per instance, logically, the 
call ABCD would then mean food, no danger : EFGK would then mean 
jlP. f 0 0 d » ^ danger ; and CDEF could be another new combination, 
possibly having the meaning no food, no danger . While still 
extremely primitive, such a developraent would represent the 
first breakthrough toward the invention of an open, productive 
system, such as language. 

Another design feature of language, duality of patterning. 
can n ot exist in such a system as the one described above. 
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There IS still another major step necessary in the development 
01 a truly open system, such as language c In the hind of 
system that is combining two calls, the amount of productivity 
IS very limited. It is not possible to expand the number of 
•calls forever, for there is a linit to the number that people 
can remember, ?f each has to be totally different from any 
other, iiarlier, ■^vhen duality of patterning was discussed, it 
was stated that there had to be a system of signals that had no 
such as the sound units in language. Ijf we took any 
^ en words, such as cat , ,dag, hand , foot , foo d, danger, love, 
.share, and had these as basic calls, meaning 
approximately what they do now, we could, by combining them, 
make the call system productive. No animals have been able to 
0 this. The jr can only emit ,a call... food, or danger, or kill. 
But combinations of " ‘ ‘ ’ 



food, danger , 
which we have 



calls, such as kill do g, love cat, 
are ■ themselves the opening of this 
dis-cussed. 



or 

cl.osed system. 



•• The 
language 
one call 



next step toward the invention of a system like 
is the taking apart of the sounds (discrete units) of 
to make other calls, not necessarily related at all. 
ihe example that we gave previously was that you take a word 
such as and you can take the sound units in these words and 
recombine them to make completely different words, such as 
taking the of m to make This process may be the 

progression of a call system, such 
possessed by the animals, toward a truly open and almost 
imitlessly productive system., such as language. 

remember that so far this is only a. hypothesis, s 
scientific .guess based on what we now know. Perhaps at some 
future time we will be able to refine this hypothesis 

= scientific speculation about 

T+”j ! first and greatest invention, language, is worthwhile. 

advancing of ideas that man's 



knowlodgo about tho world can grow. 



The Concep ts of Language, Dialect, and Standard Dialect . In 
e previous sections of this unit ve talked about language as a general 
cultural phenomenon and listed its design features - characteristics 
which are present in all languages. It must not be thought, however, that 
language may be characterized solely in terms of likenesses. V7e must also 
consider the differences that set the approximately 3,000 languages of 
the world apart from one another. In so doing we will be defining the 
-g- language as opposed to language in general. 



way we define a language, such as Dutch or German, for example, 
IS determined by two factors: (1) mutual intelligibility , and (2) 
p olitical, geographical boundaries . In the figure below, circle A repre- 
sents the speech of the people of Amsterdam, Holland, and circle G repire- 

circL^^R Berlin, Germanyo Partially overlapping 

circles between Amsterdam and Berlin are the forms of speech used 

two citiS°^^^ people living immediately next to each other between the 




The overlap (dark sections) indicates that afiy two circles lying next to 
each other • share enough common words, grammatical constructions, and 
phonological features that the speakers of form C, for instance, can 
understand the speakers of form D. This is called mutual intelligibility. 
However, forms A and G at the two extremes are, since they have no ~ 

overlap, considered two distinct languages, Dutch and German. They are 

n^t mutually intelligible — German and Dutch speakers can not readily 
understand each other. 



Separate languages, therefore, 
may be defined as forms of speech 
which are not mutually intelligible. 
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Speech forms which do show some overlap? such as A and B in the 
figure above, are called dialectSo 



Dialects may be defined as forms 
of speech which are mutually 
intelligible. 



The exact degree of intelligibility (that is, the degree of .‘overlap in the 
diagram above) is,' of course, quite often difficult to determine, and the 
problem of defining it is not as simple as the example above might seem 
to indicate^ This example is an unusually simple one; others are much 
more complexe 

The problem still remains in our Dutch'and German example of decid- 
ing where between \ and G Dutch stops and German begins* vie have seen that 
at anyspot along the. way between Amsterdam and Berlin speakers living 
near each other will have mutually intelligible forms of speech* 
Consequently, we arbitrarily decide which dialects are German and which 
are Dutch by resorting to determination of where the political and 
geographical boundaries between the two countries lie* This boundary 
has been indicated as a broken line in the figure above* Notice that the 
boundary goes right through .one group of dialects, circle D* For simple 
convenience sake we say that all speakers to the left of the broken line 
(circles A, B, C, and half of D) speak Dutch', All speaker’s to the fight 
of the broken line (half of circle D and all of circles E, F, and G) 
speak German, even though the speakers, of dialect D all have the same 
speech formSn Thus, saying what is Geiman and what is Dutch, other than 
that the extreme dialects of Amsterdam and Berlin are not mutually 
intelligible, is‘ largely a matter of historical accident -- where the 
political dividing lint, between the two countries has been historically 
set* The same situation will be found in many parts of the vjorld* It 
is, then, difficult to define any language exactly, except in the two 
terms discussed above. If the two extremes are not mutually intelligible 
forms of speech, we are dealing with two different languages; the 
problem is to define geographically whero one stops and the other begins* 
This, as we have seen is decided by definition if the political boundaries. 
If the two extremes are, however, mutually intelligible, as, for example, 
the speech of San Francisco and New York City, we know that we are 
dealing with a single language, even though there may be more than one 
dialect involve U 

Most languages, particularly those spoken over large geographical 
areas, such as English, Dutch or Germ'an, have dialects. These were 
indicated in the diagram above, by the, interlocking circles* 



Dialects are forms of speech which 
share a sufficiently large common 
or partially common core of phono- 
logical, grammatical, and lexical 
(word) chara<^teristics to be con- 
sidered the same language — that 
is, they have high mutual intelli- 
gibility# Each, however, also has 
its own unique linguistic features, 
not all of which are found in the 
other dialects of the language# 



diagram the dark overlapping sections of the circles indicate the 
common or partially common features, while the rest of the area within 
each circle represents that dialect's unique characteristics. 

/ dialect is spoken by a definable group of people who are set 

p r from other speakers of the same language either by some one or 

.c aracteri sties, by the fact of. geographical separateness, 

or by both. In the examples we have discussed so far, we have been 

speaking about geographical dialects. Within each of the geograohical 

areas out ined by the circles in the above figure, we also wiU hav^Lt 

may be called social dialects. Determiners of social dialects are, 

among many factors, age, education, occupation, nationality, and religion. 

mil physicist speaking the dialect of circle G, Berlin, 

The than the Itone mason of 

the same city and dialect area. Each of these social dialects will 

involve use of a certain vocabulary, particular grammatical constructions 
and, perhaps, even a particular phonological structure. 

one dia?Lr®V"°^ speaker of a language speaks only 

generally, especially in societies where the social ^ 

nor Li numerous and varied, a person will speak 

y the ordinary geographical dialect of his own region, but will 
a so speak a varying number of social dialects, each one acc^ptabirin 

use the SDer^r^"^^ Berlin atomic physicist, for example, will not 

mason Hr^ill °'='=“Pati°n when talking with the stone 

. ason. He will use the ordinary geographical dialect of the area, the 

use^t^ '’“Ph have in common. The stone mason, too, will not 

hut talking with the atomic physicist 

atLTo h geographical dialect which he and thr 

atomic physicist share in common. 
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It should also be emphasized that all speakers of a language speak 
a dialect. When we say ”He doesn’t speak good Englishj he speaks a 
dialect," the word ’Mialect” implies only that the speaker is using what 

we consider unacceptable modes of expression to a given region or social 
group. 

t . 

Many languages have established by law or by unwritten convention a 
standard dialect which is considered the most acceptable form of the 
lang-uage for nbrmal social situations. For instance, in our previous 
example of the Dutch and German dialects, the Dutch dialect of Amsterdam 
is usually considered the standard dialect of Dutch. The standard 
dialect may be that of the majority of the speakers of a language, though 
this is not necessarily the case. Quite often, it is the dialect of the 
socially and politically dominant part of the population, regardless of 
numbers, and is, furthermore, the particular .social .dialect of that 
dominant group which serves' as a means of communication in the greatest 
number of social situations. For example, the standard dialect of British 
English is that form of speech used by the more educated sections of the 
population of south-central England. This dialect, centering around 
ondpn, has for centuries been the dialect of much of the 'nobility and 
manyjof the leaders of Britain’s government, though in numbers they are 
surpassed by speakers of other dialects. In other instances — this is 
increasingly true of American English and the' languages of other societies 
w 1C ^ utilize mass media such as radio, television, 'newspapers, and air 
transportation for rapid communication, or actual physical transportation 
rom one area to another — the standard dialect may be a blend of elements 
from several or all dominant dialects. The resulting somewhat artificial 
dialect can be given no particular geographical location as its ‘’home.”’ 

The standard dialect, regardless of its precise nature and or’lgin, 
usually becomes the one. taught in the schools and the one considered 
correct and proper under the majority of social situations. It will 
usually be spoken over a wide geographical area, often an entire country; 
but its speakers will also speak their own local dialects of the language 
an ^ of varying social ^ dialects which may differ in some respects 

from both the local geographical dialects and the standard dialect. The 
standard dialect itself may develop sub-varieties as time goes on, if it 
IS spoken over a large area. Within American Standard English a wide ' 
range of variation in pronunciation is permitted. Usually the pronuncia- 
tion of local geographical dialects is simply used as well for standard' 
dialect. However, there is less freedom permitted in word choice, 
nflectional patterns(such as the past tense forms of verbs) , and. word 
combinations into phrases, clauses, and sentences. There is even less 
variation permitted in the meaning that is attached to specific words 

to constructions. Hence — moving from sound (pro'hunciation) 

orm (words -and their arrangements) to meaning — standard dialect 
usage becomes. more and more rigid. 
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Within any dialect -- standard, local geographical, or local 
social — • there are three levels of usage* These are formal , general , 
and unacceptable* 



Formal usage is limited to highly 
standardized types of public expression, 
‘such as speeches, legal proceedings, etc. 
Word choice, word arrangement, and meaning 
are rigidly dictated and may not be altered. 



Unacceptable usage is that which employs 
such highly divergent pronunciations, word 
choices, grammatical contructions, and meanings 
that it is considered incorrect in the dialect 
being used. WHAT IS UNACCEPTABLE IN ONE DIALECT 
MAY BE PERFECTLY ACCEPTABLE IN ANOTHER. 



General usage includes all that falls between and is, therefore, the most 
frequently used usage level in all dialects. 

In the light of the above it should be clear that many pronuncia- 
tions, grammatical constructions, and words may not be thought of as 
wrong or incorrect in an overall generalized sense. They must simply be 
taken for what they are -- special geographical or social dialect forms 
perfectly appropriate in their own settings. However, while these variant 
dialect usages are not incorrect in any absolute sense, it is nonetheless 
true that many of them are frowned upon in the standard dialect, and the 
speaker who does not learn to replace them by standard dialect forms when 
he is in a social situation which demands use of the standard dialect 
will be considered uneducated --as, indeed, he generally is. Though such 
problems may not be of concern to some people, use of the normally accepted 
standard dialect forms may in many cases help determine the reaction the 
hearer will have to the person who is speaking. In a job-interview, for 
example, proper dialect selection may be crucial. Some of these problems 
will be discussed at greater length in Unit V, Effective Oral Communication , 
In general, it is important that all speakers of languages which have a 
standard dialect, such as American English, he aware of the linguistic 
characteristics of that dialect. 
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1,6. The Scientific Method . So far we have talked about language 
as a part of total human Culture — certainly the most important part. We 
have talked about' the invention of language, its various design features, 
and the concepts of a language and dialect. No mention, however, has 
been made of the study of language. Since this is the very purpose of 
this book -- che study of a specific language, English -- it is not out 
of place to say a fewwords about the study of language. . . 

There are many different ways in which language in general’ or 
specific languages can be analyzed and studied. These varieties of lan- 
guage study will be discussed* in detail in Part V. For our present , 

purposes we may simply say that we will be using the linguistic method . 

One of the definitions of the word linguist is a person who speaks 
many languages, a polyglot. This is perhaps the definition you are used 
to. The word, however, has a second definition, which is the one that 
we will be using. A linguist is a specialist who applies the scientific 
method to the analysis and study of lang’uages^ the same way* that an 
astronomer, a physicist, or a chemist applies_ it to the study of phenomena 
in the inanimate physical world and in the same way a biologist applies 
it to the study of the living world. There are several different 
approaches that linguists, or language .scientists, may take in studying 
language, but they all have in commoh the use of the scientific method . 

If a linguist is a scientist, we must obviously know what the 
scientific method is before we can fully understand what the linguist is 
trying' to do. *Iany people unfortunately think that the scientific method 
means simply the use of '’sound reasoning” or "logical thinking". This 
idea is only partly true. There are probably as mauy ideas- of what "sound, 
reasoning " and "logical thinking" are as there are people in the world. 

The scientific method, however, is a very specific type of "logical 
thinking,” It is a very: easy thing to defiiie, and you should know exactly* 
what it is. It has become one of the basic ways of looking at things in 
the world today, and a person is not thoroughly educated unless he is well 
aware of what the method is and how it works o 

A 

As a way of reasoning, the scientific method began well over two 
thousand years ago. Many ancient Greek thinkers., the most important of 
which was Heraclitus, developed the basic ideas of the method. It was, 
however, largely forgotten in Europe during the Middle Ages and did .not *. 
reappear as a prominent way of looking at problems until after the fall of 
the 'Byzantine Greek city of Constantinople to the Turks in 1453. This 
forced many philosophers who had maintained the traditions of their Greek 
past 'to move bodily to Italy or other parts of Western Europe, Among 
other things they brought with them the scientific method. The Islamic 
peoples of the Near East and North Africa were also familiar with the 
Greek idea of scientific research, and they, too, re-introduced it to 
Europe through the Moslem conquest of Spain in the year A.D. The 
method was rapidly picked up by Europe.an thinkers, producing such well 
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nown early scientific minds as Galileo, Copernicus, and — somewhat later 
ewton. From these early beginnings, primarily in the fields of 
astronomy, chemistry, and physics, the method became the serious method 
li investigation in European thought. It naturally enough came 

to the New World with the European colonists of the- 1500 and 1600®s. 

tl 7® received more use as a thorough method of investigation in 

the United States that in any other country of the world. 

Briefly, the scientific method is a way of looking at things, 
describing them, and of drawing general conclusions about the way they 
operate. It consists of seven very specific steps which must be followed 
in the order in which we will describe them. 

us suppose that we are in a foreign country and that we see 
some people shake hands with each other when they meet on the street. 

P®°Plfs however, in the same country do not shake hands when they 
meet. Cur immediate impression is that hand-shaking is a form of greeting, 
bond this conclusion? We do so simply because this is what 

7 .CO "f society. Drawing such a conclusion is not a 

scientific method. If we wished to analyze this happening 
scientifically, we would say: ^ 

(1) I have seen some people shake hands when they meet on 
the street. Not all people do this, however, 

(2) One guess about the meaning of this gesture is that 

^ of greeting, as in the United States and 

Western Europe, Is this the correct answer? 

scientific method. It 

beforf Mb something new that we have never seen 

. (Ihen this happens we immediately react by wondering what it means 
Such wndering is step (2) of the scientific method. Step (2) is call^rthe 
(which simply means ''guess'O. Notice that we do not jump direct- 
ly to the conclusion that hand-shaking is a form of greeting. InstLd 
we make the hypothesis that this maj; be what it means — but we don't know 

• scientific method consists of data gathering. This 

ame though TT see^mu ^h th" 

shaking L this possibly can about hand- 

tL l T I J 0 oortoin religious gro^usr 

!a!b bb " V ""u sooture when they meet or leave 

bef^r^Ifterfr^^v^ in^idiately 

, . . ^ religious service. We already can see that our first 

hasty conclusion was drawn too quickly without adequate data. 
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of^Lperimmta'tLr °*. scientific method. This consists 

be f^anHftlr^ teir rcl eiou both 

the society at various times to see^^rS^y 

we are Skinrcarefu?iy\J ’!^hat°is golnro“°"lt"is‘^f 

data. ExperimLtatil ?! , observation or our more careful gathering of 

of evidence concerning our pT^^h 7 ®-^ examination of every scrap 
scipnoo Vine ■?♦- ^ problem that we can conceivably find., Everv 

all possible special procedures of experimentation to insure that 

occur" a!fLtu:??ric:k:d"a?"i:''^:L??^ investigated can' 

hand-shaking agree in detnii -m • • possible examples of 

» — sf - s- ■ 

Step (5) consists of verificptinn n>- >-ciPti«- / 

refusal) .of the hypothesis (acceptance or 

mus! rei;!e " ^e use 'n thi; case we 

is a TiliTTous gest!!e ^ have fapnd that hand-shaking 

originalirbe!n ^L^thirl! °^P®®bing. If our hypothesis had ® 

that we had verified it, and thari?®w!rtr!!^“"®’ 

* 

a new hypothesis?''Lvina”th!t*^h experimentation, we set up 

with is a re??g?;u! gesL!e ^^baking in the society we are concerLd 

again with step (1) nnH ' stop here, though. We must start 

if it turns out to be the <=.„! we must gather data again (even 

ment again. Then we finally come t 6 ”!ter( 5 l'*^v*’^^f^^^ ’ • experi- 

a second time. If. after thiq conr^ a ^ verification of refutation, 
method, we find that our dpt h session of applying the scientific 

do we go on sL^rC^^rthe^!' bhen, 

hand-shaking^sTgL't::e"of":!:e^i::!'' - that 

out an important part of the sciPnMf-"" did this to point 

it seems that we ar^w^tinP This point is: even if 

hypothesis should be considered trup t, • earlier efforts, 

experimentation. As an example of th nr^ gathering and 

us look at the perfect! oro 7 tL% n ^ ^'.^^^her science, let 

his co-workers had observed m^Hp h ^ vaccine. Dr, Jonas Salk and 

mented for many years hpfnrl n- yP° theses, gathered data, and experi- 

had found 0 !accLe to prevent In^'r?"""' '-'- 1 ^ ‘bat they 

government scientists had to on Paralysis, ^ven then, however, 

al£S2^taken '?n d!t!rm?!i f ““ ^he steps that Salk had 

prevention was true. Me rhs^nnd'^m!^!!!^^^'^'^^ bb«= hypothesis of polio- 
reasoning to Salk vaccine ^PPlyl ''8 scientific 

Penally, when other scientists had satisfied 
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themselves that they agreed with Salk -- his hypothesis about the vaccine 
was true -•» it was placed on the market for use with human beings. The 
scientific method is very time consuming. Like a democracy, its wheels 
grind slowly, but, we hope, more perfectly than other methods of reasoning. 

If a hypothesis is verified throughexperimentation , we then say, 
in step (6) of the method, that it is a theory , A scientific theory is 
a hypothesis which has been proven true. 

Finally, if a theory never seems to have any exceptions over many, 
many years and generations of observation, we may in some cases aay that 
it is so universally true that it is a scientific law. This is the 
final step, step (7), of the scientific method, A scientific law is a 
theory that has withstood the trials of time. There seems to be no 
exceptions to it over a long period of time, A,s you probably know, there 
are very few scientific lawso Newton’s laws of motion are examples, but 
for every law there are a thousand hypotheses and theories which have been 
\i7holly or partially disproved. 

These seven steps, followed in precisely the order given, consti- 
tute the scientific method. It is true that this is a method of '’logical 
thinking’* or ’*sound reasoning,'* but it is in addition a very specific 
method of looking at new things, analyzing them, and coming to some 
conclusion about what they mean. To summarize, the method involves the 
following steps; 

(1) Observation 

(2) Hypothesis making 

(3) Data gathering 

(4) Experimentation 

(5) Verification or refutation of the hypothesis 

*(6) Establishment of a theory from the hypothesis • 

*(7) Establishment of a law from the theory 

The starred items above -- theory and law establisment -- do not 
come immediately after the hypothesis is verified. It may, as in the case 
of the Salk polio vaccine, take years or even generations of further 
data-gathering and experimentation before the hypothesis becomes so certain 
that it will be considered a scientific theory, or, eventually, a scientific 
law. 

Aside from the steps themselves in the scientific method, the order 
in which they are carried out is of extreme importance. One should not, 
as we did at first in our example of hand- shaking, leap from observation 
to theory (or, in general terminology ’’conclusion”). As we sav 7 , such a 
procedure was inclined to make us think that hand-shaking in our imaginary 
society meant the same as in our own society. This is not the scientific 
method, because we have left out all the steps between observation and 
theory establishment. Furthermore, our conclusion v;as not correct; it was 
a religious gesture, not one of greeting. You can see that the scientific 
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method generally leads to better and more probably true conclusions than 
other forms of reasoning. 

Another type of reasoning starts with an arm-chair theory — dreamed 
up with very little observation and with no data gathering. People who 
follow such a procedure will then go on to gather data that seems to 
uphold their theories, completely neglecting other data that does not fit, 
or sweeping it under the rug^' where it can not be seen and considered* 

This type of reasoning -is definitely not scientific, either, and, though 
very commonly used, is extremely dangeroud, since it prejudges what data 
is to be used. It may, furthermore, be intellectually dishonest, since it 
often tends to hide data which do not fit the theory. In short, it is 
Absolutely necessa ry that data gathering and experimentation come before 

makingo If they do not, we generall^^ do not get a true nor complete 
picture of the. material we are working with, ■■ 

A linguist, to repeat ourselves, is a scientist who studies both 
language in general and specific languages, Belov/ are quotes from three 
imaginary writers on language» Would you say that any of them are linguists? 

(1) Although the Spanish vox/els are pronounced 

differently than English vowels, the Spanish 
consonants are pronounced the same as in 
English except for JJ., and rr. 

Your answer should he '‘no‘’ about the v/riter who wrote the above sentence. 

It should be ''no^'', since our imaginary man has not used the scientific 
method. He has not looked at Spanish consonant sounds, made a hypothesis 
about how they are pronounced, gathered full data on their pronunciation, 
urther experimented with their pronunciation in many new cases, and then 
given a theory of Spanish consonant pronunciation. Instead, he has started 
from English consonant sounds and simply assumed that similar Spanish 
sounds are the same. He has started with a theory, that is,, and then 
observed Spanish sounds. He has turned the steps of the scientific method 
around backwards and has, as well, omitted most of them. 



iz) Unlike Latin, English uses the subjunctive 
mood in the verb very rarely, and the 
gerundive is used in English quite differently 
than in Latin, 

Again the answer should be ”no‘% for the same reasons as before. This man 
has taken the theory of Latin grammar and tried to apply it to English 
grammar, without making any observations and hypotheses about English 
grammar itself. Such procedure is not the scientific method. 
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(3) The words of A' banian are quite different 
from those of English, Therefore, we can 
safely say that Albanian and English are 
not related languagest 

For the third time your answer should be ''no,” This man is not a linguist, 
since he, too, fails to follow the scientific method. He has started with 
step (1) of the method — observation of Albanian words, but then he has 
leaped directly from there to step (6) and stated his theory that Albanian 
and English are not related languages© If he had gone further and 
followed steps (2) through (5) of the method, he would have found that 
Albanian and English are indeed related languages, though very distantly 
soo He would have seen this if he had followed the scientific method, 
because he would have had to gather much more data than he did. 

The types of statements given above are very typical of non-linguis- 
tic statements about language. Though on first glance they seem to be 
satisfactory, a full examination of the details of the languages in question 
will show that they are very incomplete and that, actually, they are not 
even correct© Anyone who learned Spanish, English, or Albanian from books 
written by the above writers would nc^ learn those languages well, since 
he would not have all the information needed for communicating in- those 
languages, and what information he did have would be presented in a con-- 
fusing,- incomplete, and incorrect manner, • ■ 

Without making any apologies, it can be said that the great 
majority of English grammars' used today were not prepared by linguists . 
Consequently, the details of English often seem dry, uninteresting, con- 
fusing, and difficult to many students. We feel that a full presentation 
of all the information about English as a language will let you see that 
English does have reasons behind what may seem to be peculiar rules of 
Spelling, punctuation, speaking and composition© These reasons can be 
seen fully only through using the scientific method to analyze and describe 
English, They can not be seen if English is presented in terms, for 
instance, of Latin grammar, which it usually is, 

English simply isn't Latin or any other language, English is 
English nothing more — and it must be analyzed and explained in terms 
of itself. Some of its aspects may be very similar to Latin, while 
others may be quite different from, or even lacking in, Latin, Certainly 
Latin, too, has certain grammatical ideas that English does not have 
and never did. If we use Latin grammatical ideas as a model for describing 
English we will miss many of the grammatical points present in English 
but not in Latin, and we will prejudge the way English "ought to be," 

It will end up being a strange sort of Latin, which it is not. Again, 

English is English, We must look at English data, make some hypotheses 
about what the data means, experiment with it, and finally come out with 
some theories about the viay in which English vjorks as a language. That is 
the task of this book. 
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1.7o The Linguistic Method of this Book . In Parts Two .through 
Four of this book we V7ill not only be using the linguistic method to 
•study English, but we will also be using a very specific type of linguis- 
tic method. The one we will use has been developed over a period of 
years by Dr, George L, ’Trager and Er, Henry Lee Smith, Jr,, of the State 
University of New York at Buffalo, It has. been applied to an analysis 
of English both by Drs, Trager and Smith and by numerous other linguists 
throughout the country. 

Basically the method consists of an analysis of the speech forms 
of any dialect by levels . First the sounds are carefully listened to, 
recorded and analyzed. This gathering and classification of information 
on English sounds by means of the scientific method constitutes the study 
of English phonology . Under phonology we study: (1) the sma.l'lest parts 
features of each sound; (2) the way these features bundle together to 
form single sound units or phones ; and (3) the way the phone's combine to 
form larger, more significant sound units called phonemes . Phonology is 
the first major level of linguistic analysis. 

Once we have thoroughly discussed the phonology of English we go 
on to a discussion of the ways in which the sounds Combine to make 
linguistic forms (words, parts of a word, and larger combinations of words). 
This area of investigation is called morphology . Like phonology, morphol- 
ogy may be. subdivided into three smaller levels of investigation: (1) the 
way in which phonemes group together from dialect to dialect to form what 
are called morphophones , the sma.llest parts of. linguistic forms; (2) the 
, way in which morphophones bundle together to form units or morphemes , 
and words or lexical items ; and .(3) the way in which words fit together 
to form phrases, clauses, and sentences, a continuity known as syntax . 
Morphology is the second major leve'* of linguistic analysis. 

After the sounds and forms of English have been analyzed, we next 
analyze the meanings of the forms. This is the third and final major level 
of linguistic analysis, it is called semology . The three sub-areas of 
semology, corresponding to the three under phonology and morphology, have 
not been given names as yet, though the first level has been tentatively 
called sememics and is concerned with the smallest parts of linguistic 
meaning. 

We may diagram this system of linguistic analysis as follows: 

I. II, III, 

PHONOLOGY (SOUND) MORPHOLOGY (FORM) SEMOLOGY (MEANING) 

r~i '2 3 \VT 2 — r\ 

Feature Phonet Phonera- Morpho- Morph- Syntax Semem- Mean- Mean- 
analysis ics ics phonics emics ics ing^ ing^ 



:i2 ■ 

Phonology is often called pronunciation ; morphology is often called 
grammar ; and semology is often called meaning . The 1^ level under each 
major level is concerned with the parts of the units of the larger level 
(features, morphophones, sememes). The ^ level is concerned V7ith the units 
themselves (phones, morphemes, meaning 2), The _3 level is concerned 
with the distributions of th. units (phonemes,, syntax, meaning 3). Each of 
these areas is carefully investigated, working from an analysis of features 
to phones, phones to phonemes, phonemes to morphophones, and so forth, 
until we have reached the highest level of meaning analysis, meaning 3. 

In all cases, investigation is carried out according to the principles 
of the scientific method presented in the preceding section of this unit. 

Part II of this text will be concerned x^rith the first major level 
of analysis, phonology. Part HI will deal with the second major level, 
morphology. Part IV •• will deal with the third major level of analysis, 
semology. Though these areas of investigation may not be clear to you 
now, they will become so as you yourself work with them in units that 
follow, 

CUMULATIVE EXERCISE 

During this course, wifch.the class working as a group, gather items 
on language, especially the English language, from newspapers, 
magazines, radio, recordings, films, television, and even conver- 
sation, Put each to the scientific method test, as appropriate. 

If you have not yet reached the requisite knowledge called for 
by any items, put them aside for consideration when you reach the 
pertinent point in this course. 
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OUR DEVELOPING LANGUAGE 



Introduction 



2.I. Our LanAvagG Ancestors 



father 



Vater 



pere pater pater 



pi tar 



brother 



Bruder frere frater phrater bhrater 



Can you identify the languages? If you cannot'- identify those in 
the last column, it is understandable.' They are from Sanskrit, a language 
of India. What would you say about these languages on the basis of the 
examples? 

The inclination was probably there to say they are related because 
the words look alike. But that would hardly be using tha scientific 
method, to jump from some sample pairs of words to a theory covering 
several entire languages. At any rate, some words can look alike in 
quite unrelated languages, simply because they are taken over bodily . 
into those languages: Kohlrabi , tortillas , sukiyaki , and goulash are 
examples from foods. These are merely borrowings as distinct from 
cognates — words similar because the languages they represent are 
; related, stemming from a common older language. 

Scholars of language have established that all the languages repre- 
; sented by the pairs above -- English, German, French, Latin, Greek and 
SansKrit — are related. They belong to a group called the Indo-European 
languages (see map on next page). Notice also that the northern European 
versions start with an /f/ sound, while the southern European ones begin 
with a /p/ sound. The northern version came about in a great shift of 
consonants throughout several languages. 

This shift was first demonstrated in 1822 by a scholar, Jakob Grimm, 
one of the famous fairytale brothers, following a Danish scholar, Rask, 

He could hardly have done his work had Sanskrit not been discovered, 
especially with a complete and excellent grammar of it written by Panini 
about 400 B.C. Sanskrit was then token to be the predecessor, or mother 
language, of the European languages which resemble it in key characteris- 
tics. Another such language scholar (usually then callec a philologist)* 
Karl Verner, confirmed Grimm’s findings about the shift, as well as. 
accounting' for a number of exceptions that GriiTm himself, and his critics, 
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could not explain, finding that stress had much to do with the shift. 
Other examples of the shift? 





Latin 


English 


/d/ to /t/ 


duo 


two 


/g/ to /k/ 


genu 


knee 


/ 1/ to / th/ 


tres 


three 


/k/ to /h/ 


^entum 


hundred 


/t/ to /d/ 


centum 


hundred 



The vital importance of these studies was to establish, once and for 
all, that langLMges change gradually, generally (that is, overall), and 
systematically, not just here and there by isolated accidents. They also : 
established a basis for modern language study which has extended our 
knowledge not only of today’s languages but also of Sanskrit, showing 
that it is not the direct ancestor of the Western European languages, but' 
that all these languages have a common parent language . How do we know? 

We can tell from certain words common to all these languages. From these 
words we can also establish where^ in all likelihoodj the languages origin* 
ated. All have words for snow; for trees like pine, beech; for animals 
like wolf; and birds like hawk, eagle. These words show that the I do* 
European languages probably started roughly on the European-Asian border, 
and spread both eastward and westward, as well as southward. We 'can even 
reconstruct, at least in part, what this ancestral language (Ptoto-Indo- 
European) must have been like, by taking the structural characteristics 
basic to all the languages, and by tak'ing into account changes in tlie more 
modern ones. 

The I|^do-European languages of Western Europe split into three main 
families. Southern Europe produced the Romance languages — Latin, Italian, ■ 
French, Spanish, Portugese, Northern Europe produced the Germanic group 
' — German,' the Scandinavian tongues, and English, Celtic, which ’once 
covered much of Western Europe , exists mainly in Brittany, Ireland, and 
Scotland (Gaelic), And there are smaller groupings within the larger ones, • 
the Scandinavian languages being a good example. 

Other Indo**European families are the Indie (India, Pakistan); Iranian; 
Armenian; Hellenic (Greek); Albanian; and Baltic and Slavic (languages of 
the Iron Curtain countries, except Hungary and Albania). 

‘. EXERCISES ! ■ ■ 

i..,List the equivalent word (synonym) for the following English 
words in French, Geman and Spanish: hall, sugar, figure, 

festival/fete, (Example; wine, vin, wein, vino). Try to find 
out whether they are cognates or borrowings into English. 

2. From your knowledge of history list some languages that have 
migrated, indicating from where to where and whether each is 
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(Proto-Indo-European location marked by shaded area around 
present-day Poland) 
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still flourishing in the new residence. Examples: English 

to America (still there); French to America (still in Quebec). 



The Development of English and Its 

Dialect 

2.2. Early In fluences on English At one time speakers of Celtic 
langv^ges covered much of Western and Central Eurpoe. The Celts invaded 
Isles in two waves: one by the’ Goidels (approximately 1200- 
cOO B.C.), the other by the Brythons (Bri tains, approximately 400-200 B.C.) 
The two groups spoke differat dialects of Celtic. The Goidels originally" 
inhabited much of England, Wales, and Cornwall and all of Ireland, including 
the Isle of Man, which lies between England and Ireland. The Goidelic 
speakers of England, Wales, and Cornwall were replaced or absorbed by the 
invading Brythonic speakers around 400-200 B.C. Consequently, when the 
speaking Angles, Saxons, and Jutes invaded England in the 5th 
and 6th centuries A.D., they found Brythonic dialects spoken in those 
areas. These new invaders, from what is now Denmark and westward, 
defeated but did not subjugate the Brythonic Celts, most of whom withdrew 
into rioter parts of the British' Isles where they were left in peace, 
some of th^, the Welsh, survive as a thriving speech community to this 
day. Another, the- Cornish, lasted until around- 1800. Many moved across 
the British Channel to the northwest coast of France. They still survive 
as a speech community there - .the Bretons. The. Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes did not come into continued direct contact' with the Goidelic 
speakers of Manx, Irish, and its offshoot, Scots Gaelic. English invasions 
p areas came much later. This dispersion' of the Brythonic Celts 

°L 4 remoter regions is the reason that only remnants of Celtic 

r^ain in English — a few terms for terrain and some place names. 

. The Brythonic Celts'had lived through an' earlier invasion by the *' 
Romans during the time of Julius* Caesar, 54 B.C. The;Romans did hot try 
9 omanize barbarians” wholesale , but welcomed those who wanted to 
6come Romans, In fact j one who adopted their language and ways became 
eligible for Roman citizenship. Thus Latin and the Brythonic Celtic 
dialects evidently fourished side by side without any great middle.ground 
mixing of the two Any influence of the latter on English was therefore ■ 
a so meager because the Roman occupation was in itself not sustained and 
became, in turn,part of the Celtic withdrawal. Only a few Latin military 

terns, those attached to sitesof fortification, survived from this Roman 
inriuence. 



ed 



The Anglo-Saxon invaders mark the beginhing of English, They inherit- 
he few Celtic and Latin leftovers; but vastly more important, they 



fiJJ^d with their own language (three dialects) the language vacuum left 
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by the successive historical departures of the Romans and Celts, The 
Angles settled in eastern Britain in x\;hat came to be c.lled Anglia; the 
Saxons in the Southwest, West Saxony; and the Jutes along the southern 
shore of the T|^amcSo As a result, four dialects grew up, the fourth being 
one north of the Humber river. These four dialects constituted what v;e 
usually call Anglo-Saxon or Old English, the basis of modern English (Anglo- 
Saxon, Angleland, England, English), 

Ths Anglo-Saxons stemmed from a simple, primarily agricultural back- 
ground. Their vocabulary contributions are therefore from such a life: 



K. A 



COW 



stone 



bone 



eat 



hen 



horse seed . , 

dog ox eye scythe wheat 

The Old English vocabulary (and when we speak of the language in this 
way,we include all its dialects, much as when we speak of American English 
we include Southern, New England, Midland, etc©) was from our point of 
view simple, because the culture of the people was not highly developed 
in technology and abstract thinking. Their life was bat?lcally an agricul- 
tural one,and so naturally, was their vocabulary. But its structure was. 
every bit as complex -- some people think more so -- as that of modern 
EJnglish, 



Here, for example, are the forms of the noun stone: 



•Singular 



Plural 



Nominative Case 
(Subject) 
Genetive Case 
(Possessive) 
Dative Case 
(Indirect Object) 
Accusative Case 
(Direct Object) 



Stan 


Stanas 


Stanes 


^ mm 

■ Stqna 


Stane 


Stanum 


Stan 


Stanas 



(Note: Some Indo- 
European languages 
have 5,6, and even 
8 cases) 



^ , V i 

Which of these forms do we still have? The nouns were also, classified 
as masucline, feminine and neuter (this v;as a matter of grammar rather 
than male and female), and as strong and weak. This meant that each 
adjective also had all these forms. What is the comparative situation 
today? The article, pronoun and verb were equally complex. The verbs 
were classified as strong and weak, with the former changing their vowel 

while the latter remained constant (as in watch , 
watched, watched ) © The strong verbs outnumbered the weak about three to 
one. 

Word forma t ion » too j was plentiful; there were noun, adjective and 
adverb suffixes, and sometimes prsfixes, so that from one part of spe^h 
others were formed. Words also were put into .compounds (earhring, 
earring) , 
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Would you nov accept the statement made earlier, that the structure . 
of Old Ej^glish was every bit as complex as today’s English is? 

The first great influence on Anglo-Saxon or Old English was that of 
Latin through the Church, Pope Gregory the Great in 597 A,D, sent St, 
Augustine and his forty monks to Christianize the British Isles, There 
was no armed opposition whatever, and in less than a hundred years the ■ 
task was accomplished, without a single martyrdom. This favorable recep- 
tion is important linguistically, as many words x^ere readily borrowed when! 
there were no Anglo-Saxon equivalents. Examples are altar , chalice , 
candle , synod , epistle , deacon , disciple , litany , hymn , martyr , mass , organ , 
psalm , . • - ^ 

The second great influence on Anglo-Saxon was that of the Scandinav •• 
ian Vikings: first from the east; later from the Danes, old-time neighbors 
of the* Anglo-Saxons on the continent. The Vikings were seagoing people, 
less given to agriv 'Iture; we would expect their contributions to be in 
keeping, .’and they were. They used the seaside towns as ports, as bases, 
and, when they stayed on, as places of settlement. 

The later contacts with the Danes xcere even more .influential on the 
English language. The Danish attempts to conquer Britain c-ame in. three 
stages. From 787 to 850 A,'D, there were forays against the southeastern 
and eastern coasts, with much pillaging and little settling. In 850 the 
Danes invaded with 350 ships. Again there was much plundering, but also 
a greater domination of territory and an attempt to e$jtend their influ- 
ence into Wessex (earlier, West Saxony)., . Early successes x^ere nullified 
by the advent cf King Alfred the Great (871-899) and his eventual victory 
over the Danes (in- 878),* who were thereafter to remain east of a line from 
Chester to London, Thus their previous conc^est and occupation were i 

actually made legal! 

Under King Alfred there was now a time of peace, during which he 
could lead his people in the peaceful, civilizing tasks he had in mind fer 
them. He improved government and instituted many reforms; but what in- 
fluenced the English language most of all was his sponsorship of monaster- 
ies and securing some of the finest scholars from the continent to staff 
them. He himself learned.. several .languages. He then had all the Vemnants 
of Anglo-Saxon mpnuscripts still- in existence carefully copied down by the 
monks, and had many Latin words translated into Old English, Most of the 
Old English literature , therefore, exists today in the version of hiS day, 
VJhat dialect would that he? This fact would suggest that it became the 
forerunne"r of modern English; but such was not to be the case,- history 
changing the obvious course, , as we shall see. 

The third stage of Danish invasion followed Alfred’s reign. As 
heroic English defenses were countered by greater invasion armies, ir.jde 
possible by an alliance between the Kings, of Denmark and Norway, the 
English began' to pay bribe or tribute money. Understandably, the price 
continued to go up, and eventually actual conquest succeeded under famed I 



King Cnut(in 1014), who also conquered Norv7ay, 

Since the Danes were old continental neighbors and linguistic cousins 
of the Angles, Jutes and Saxons, their languages aided easy interchange, 
helped by the early Christianization of the newcomers. Since the latter 
settled predominantly in the East and .Southeast, the dialects there 
(Mercian and Northumbrian) were affected most. 

The Scandinavian vocabulary influences are not hard to find and 
characterize. But there was, likewise, inf luence on the structure of Old 
English, first, the Scandinavian pronouns they , their , and them replaced 
the Old English hie , hi era , him . Can you see why this might have happened 
to eliminate confusion? Sometimes the .newcomers merely tipped the scales 
in one direction,-- Thus the plural of to be in the north was we aron , 
while in West Saxon it was syndon (still f.ound in the German sind ) , Why, 
geographically, did the former win out? 

Our question regarding Scandinavian influence on English structure 
presents another opportunity to show how modern linguists., can work to 
supply scientific answers* It has. often been said that, because, leaving 
out relative pronouns is a characteristic of the Scandinavian languages, 
the English tendency must have come from there. 

Examples: 

The money that he had earned. 

The money he earned. 

Those whom he loved. 

Those he loved. 

Linguist Max S, Kirch has, done the only thing possible. He has consulted 
all the old Scandinavian and Old English manuscripts and found that this 
tendency developed concurrently in both, though more quickly in Old English. 

EXERCISES 

1, Think of ordinary farming terms (pre-machine) and check in • 
your dictionary which are Anglo-Saxon in origin, 

I 

2, List words now in use that have the equivalent^of the following , 

Old Ej^glish suffixes: -ig, - full , -leas , -lice ,^ ^ nes , -dom , 

- scipe . Do the same for the following prefixes: £-, be - , 

for -, fore -, ofer -, un-, under - • ^ 

3, A characteristic group of Scandinavian contributions to English 
started with sk - * Consult a dictionary and list the main 
ones (think of the sounds rather than the written letters) , 
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Conquest and English . As the Danes had foraged, 
settled and conquered in Brittany, they had done likewise in northwestern 
France along the Seine River» Here , too, they made a treaty (912 A.D.) 
recognizing their right to occupy a limited territory, Normandy# 

The Anglo-Saxons began trading with the Danes who had taken north- 
western France (here they were called Normans, for Norsemen) , but had them- 
selves adopted the native language, Old French, and religion, Christianity. 

Une might expect the conquerors to force their language and customs on the 
conquered people, cr at least to keep their .own. This did not happen 
because the conquered people had the kind of civilization — art, litera- 
ture, government, rexigion, language, and the like — which the Danes 
wished to possess. These Normans thus continued the civilization and 
helped clinrx it by the great Gothic cathedrals with their pointed arches 
and beautiful stained-glass windows^ They also sent missionaries and 
scholars to the Anglo-Saxons, The languages of the Church were Greek and 
Latin; thus many Greek :md Latin church words became part of English. -From 
the Greek came ^hog, school . From the Latin came cross , cup .^ ' 

scripture. Many words in other fields were adopted as well. 

Examples are >is^ory, ci^o^, legal , intellect , picture , polite . 

‘ tr ibutary , nervous . ulcer , zenith . 

It was only ncatural that kinsmen from both sides of the channel should . 

• nave steady interchange and should intermarry and so hold sovereignty over 
.dukedoms (Norman) and earldoms (English) that include territories in both 
Britain' and Normandy. Thus when the English King' Edward died childless in ' 
1066, there were claimants to the throne from all sides, including William, 

Duke of Normandy, The latter landed with his forces unopposed, and defeated 
the English claimant, Harold, at the famous Battle of Hastings in 1066, 

The warfare of those days was man to man, with n'^bles having to earn 
not inherit, their knighthood. Consequently, the ranks of the English 
earls were decimated by their losses in the defeat. ' William replaced 
th^by appointing Normans to their titles and estates. As other English ’ 
nobles and clergy died, they were also replaced by Normans. Then, too, ' 

the Normans married into the English noble families, there being so few 
English nobles left to carry on the old lines. 

We can readily see the kind of language pattern that wuld form: the 

angj^ge of the Court and rulin^ class generally became French; the language 
of the Church and Law Courts remained Latin, The Normans held French to ■ 
be the civilized language and therefore inappropriate for less civilized, . 
ordinary .people. These were permitted to continue speaking English. Those ! 
of the English upper class who Wished to continue in, or return to, positions, i 
of prestige-and power would speak x^hat language? ' ‘ 

I 

Do you think there was a complete split among' those who spoke French, ■ ! 

Latin and- English? ' Indicate some community activities-which would. require 
a language overlap and just how that overlap might work out in practice. 

These social conditions conseouent upon the. Conquest literally transformed 
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Old English into what the scholars call Middle English, a transitional 
phase in the progression of our language into Modern English. 

English used by only the ordinary people and by those dealing directly 
with them, not much bound by social demands . Such freedom had already 
occurred in Old English. Thus the northern or Iferthumbrian dialect, farthest 
from its European source and from other influences, tended strongly 
toward simplifying the inflectional pattern of its grammar. The new, lowly 
status of English simply provided a virtually ideal climate for extending 
the tendency. As a result, phonetic ease led to the change of -m endings 
for nouns and adjectives to -n, thus eliminating one group of forms. The 
survival of »n can easily be understood from the of saying it. The 
-n ending gradually faded, and as a consequence, the vowels in the inflec- 
tTonal endings came to sound alike and so were eventually written as ~e 
(Chaucer’s final -e is the result). 

Nouns changed also in their plurals. Old English has and -es in 
one group of nouns and -en in the other. The latter survives in oxen and 
children , but lost out everywhere already in the centuries after the Norman 
Conquest, except in the conservative Southern dialect where it survived in 
some strength until the 13th century. Adjectives not only followed the 
nouns in loss of endings, but surpassed them, so that by 1500 they had lost 
all inflectional endings. 

As nouns and adjectives lost more and more endings, they could >of 
course>not be idenf fied by those endings*, Hence a noun as actor had to 
precede the verb, the acting, and the noun as receiver of action had to 
follow the verb (subject + verb + objects S+V+0). Too, with the endings 
of the indirect and direct objects (10 and DO) becoming the same, these had 
to come in some regular order, especially in doubtful cases. Example: 

He gave her. him means something quite different to us from He gave him 
her . Which object, then, now always comes first? 

Once the word order of the English sentence became relatively fixed, 
the pronouns could also lose their inflections. All of them did except 
the personal pronouns. Why would they be an exception? To help you answer, 
think of what meaning^s each of the following sentences could have: 

She gave she she. 

She likes she. 

The major change in verbs was a rapid continuation in the loss of 
strong verbs (those with vowel change). About 160 were lost, 81 changed 
over to weak, 13 developed a weak form alongside the strong one, and many 
others simplified from 3 forms to 2 (slide , slid , slid ; cling , clung , clung ; 
spin , spun , spun ) . That is the score today, and the process is still 
continuing; but the bulk of the changes had taken place by 1500. It should 
be added that new verbs always follow the weak pattern ( televise , tel e vi s e d, ; 
automate, automated, a tomated; can you give some other examples?). 
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We have found that » as English words lost their inflectional endings, 
they had to fall into specific sentence positions so that the meaning would 
be clear. This is true of phrases or word groups as well as of sentences. 

For example, Old English prepositicns were often separated from their 
objects (”and them there against fought," using the modern words). With 
the loss of identifying noun endings, the preposition began to appear fairly 
regularly before its object, where it now takes its position automatically . 

In Old English, adjectives tended to come before nouns when they were 
general, numerical, etc,; and after the noun when they were descriptive. 

In Middle English they quickly tended to appear before the noun regardless 
of kind. The speed of this positioning directly parallels the speed with 
which the adjective shed its endings, 

•Finally, Old English used a great variety of sentence patterns. Here 
are but a few of the variations, translated literally into modern English 
wording: 

S V do: There Danes gained victory, 

V + DO S: Then met them King Alfred, 

S •♦• DO + 10 + V: He them him back gave. 

S •♦• V-> +10+ ^V: That was to them known, 

V + S + DO: Then answered he them, 

S + DO + V: He sleeping songfest in his mind had. 

Most of these faded From general use rather swiftly in the late Middle 
English period and are today quite the exception. The first, on the other 
hand, has become the basic sentence pattern, as we have already noted, with 
these variations of essentially the same word order: S+V; S+V + I0 + 

DO; S + V +*PN; S+V +^PA; S + V + OC (Objective Complement), . Give 
Sample sentences for all these. 

People could thus really use any sentence order whatever in Old English 
although of course they preferred some patterns to others. We must now, 
however, — since English lost most of its Inflectional endings —work to 
build variety into a very few patterns. So language often becomes simpler, 
easier, in some wayi-, only to become compensatingly more complex, more 
difficult, in others. 

The structural changrjs just cited as indicative of the tremendous 
influence of the Norman Conquest on English are paralleled by significant 
changes in vocabulary. Some new French and Latin borrowings began to 
enter the English vocabulary almost at once, prompted primarily by commer- 
cial, governmental and social necessity. People who spoke only, or almost 
only, French did not need to borrow French words. People who did not 
speak French at all also had no reason for such borrowing. That is why 
the massive borrowing came later, when the ruling classes once more 
spoke English, And then the kinds of borrowings would be obvious: terms 
of government and social class; terms of tne Church and Ecclesiastical 

* Predicate Noun* 

X ' ' * 

Predicate Adjective • 
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Courts, especially with the translation of the Bible into Middle English; 
terms of law; military terms; and the terms of a highly fashionable 
social life -- manners, dress, sports, foods, games, the arts; terms 
representative of the increasing interest in science and philosophy. 

EXERCISES 

1. When the Latins of Rome conquered the Etruscans from north of 
the Tiber River, they got, among other things, the Phoenician 
alphabet and their way of writing from right to left. Where 
did they later get the left to right way? Where, do you 
suppose, did we get our left to right way? 

2. The medium for sending messages is vital to communicatbn. How 
are papyrus and parchment better media than clay tablets? How 
may the latter be the better one? 

3. The mode of communicating is also vital. Was the language use 
of English tby the ordinary people after the Norman Cohquest 
oral or written? Would this make any difference in language 
change, like dropping the endings? 

4. Why did the Humber river make such a big difference in English 
dialects, whereas the Normans were able to maintain their 
language quite well on both sides of a larger water barrier, 
the English Channel? 



2.4. English Returns as The Language. Two questions must be 
answered* First, how did Eng 1 is h return to be the language of all the 
people? Second, in view of the four dialects which we have noted but 
could hot discuss extensively, x^hat was the’ English that returned? 

How do you suppose the King of France felt about Normandy as part of 
the English King’s realm? Understandably, when the chance offered, the 
French King Philip declared Normandy as French and seized it. In reprisal, 
the estates belonging to French nobles were seized by English King John. 

The process of * separation between the two kingdoms occurred by edict and 
by family agreements (^^ost families held estates in both realms) between 
1204 and 1205. In the nationalism that gradually emerged, the allegiance 
to the English language, as opposed to French, became a part of the picture. 
English was not only tolerated, b 't increasingly spoken as a heritage to 
be proud of. The Hundred Years’ war with France (1337-1453) helped 
solidify the new language alignments. 

The process of re-adopting English as the national language must not 
be thought of as a sudden'thing. A parallel way to think of it would be 
the establishment of some language other than English as official by our 
own country. Think of the mass media, courts, governments, business, and 
the task of rewriting or translating everything , and changing over the 
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entire educational system* Or think of how very little progress has been 
made on something many people think needs doing -« overhauling our system 
6f spelling. Happily, the slow, systematic character of language change 
has forestalled any wholesale spelling change-over until the discovery 
that English spelling, as we shall see, is morphophonically quite systemat- 
ic* We have erred in thinking it phonemic and therefore phonemically 
inefficient, with far too many exceptions and contradictions. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that English did not come into gen- 
eral use until the mid- fourteenth century, being declared as the proper . 
language of London's sherriffs* courts (1356), of lawsuits under national 
law (1362), as a subject in schools (1349); in general practice by 1385; 
and of town and guild records (1430). The changeover thus took more than 
150 years. 

Our second question, what English became the English, might be 
answered by a simple parallel. The Attic dialect was that of Athens and 
became the official Greek. The dialect of Rome became the official Latin, 
and, as it gradually changed, Italian. So also the dialects of Paris and 
Berlin became the official French and German respectively. I'rtiat city held 
a similar place in the affairs of England, as a center of the nation's 

activities? How does thishelp explain why King Alfred's West Saxon dialect 

did not become the. primary one? . 

Let us recall that the Angles settled eastern and middle sections of 
England, and that these gradually diverged into two dialects'; Northumbrian, 

north of the Humber river, as the name .implies; and Mercian, south of the 

Humber to the Thames River. The Saxons settled the region south of the 
Thames (West. Saxon dialect), while the Jutes occupied the southeastern 
corner (Kentish dialect). These settlements and dialects naturally over- 
lapped, but our general outlines are valid. 

We have already noted .. that the Northumbrian (Middle English 
Northern) dialect was quickest and most sweeping in its sound changes and 
in its loss of inflectional endings because it was farthest from its point 
of origin and so had least contact with the continent, 

Mercian, West Saxon and Kentish were, progressively,' more conservative. 
These three, with some realignment of territory, developed into Middle 
English East and West Midland and Southern, Now London lay on the Thames, 
the approximate border between East Midland and Southern, Its language 
characteristics, therefore, were strongly East Midland and somewhat Southern, 
On the other hand, since people from all dialect regions traveled through 
and settled there, its language was also rather cosmopolitan. It might 
even be called a dialect melting pot. Thus the overall characteristics of 
London English were middle ground, with some of the conservatism of 
Southern, with an overlay of cosmopolitan melting pot, and with the acadon- 
ic influence of Oxford and Cambridge universities. 
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An event that aided both English and London cosmopolitanism was the 
highly contagious disease epidemic known as the Black Death, 13A8 - 1350. 

It killed an almost unbelievable number of people, 30% being the carefully 
reasoned estimate. It hit hardest among the poor living in close quarters: 
in short, the city. It decimated the nation’s labor force by nearly half, ; 
Merchants, artisans, and other skilled workers were at a premium and flock- 
ed into London from everywhere, bringing their varied English dialects with 
them. Since they could command high wages, they increased their wealth 
and became prominent in community affairs, all speaking English. 

. Toward the end of the century, the great poet Chaucer, although a 
court ambassador and therefore fluent in French, decided to write his 
greatest works in English. His dialect was natively Southern modified 
considerably by his long residence in London. Thus Chaucer confirmed the 
pre-eminence of London English by making it the literary language, as it 
had already become the language of law, commerce, education and social life, 

EXERCISES 

♦ 

1. Whose language prevails — that of the conqueror or that of the 
conquered? Discuss o 

2. (R) Look up the status of principal parts for the verbs 
dive and strive . A much-used parallel verb is drive . Do you 
think there may be any relationship between our use of it and 
the other two? 

3. Linguists have established that the French vocabulary influence 
was very small until 1200, rose to a peak in the 1350-1400 
period, and then steadily lessened. How would you account for 
this? Discuss. 

4. We have been using the word conservative to describe dialects 
less inclined to change. Is a conservative dialect better than 
a non-conservative? Is any dialect better than any other? 

Discuss. 

5. (R) Did the signing of the Magna Charta (1215) have any 
language overtones? May the roubles between Richard II (1381) 
and his constituents have had any influence whatever on the 
English language? These questions are meant to show that 
occurrences are usually considered politically, but not from 
the very important viewpoint of language. 

“ rl* 



2*5. The Emergence bf Modern English . We have noted the emergence 
of English, that is, of the London version of the East Midland dialect, as 
our official language. Only tvo major changes characterize the transfor- 
mation of Middle into Modern English, 
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The first is a vowel shift. We cited the forms of stan as an example 
of Old English inflections. Somewhere along the line stan became our 
stone ; and it occurred in a general shift of certain vowel sounds that 
took place primarily in the 15th century. Once again the change was gradual, 
overall, and systematic. 

From about 1100 on, the vowels began to* be form'=‘o' farther forward in the 
mouth. Those that were already being formed farthest forward dropped back 
into the place of those that moved out of the position farthest back. 



Old English Middle English Modern English 

Examples of forward progression: 



dael (pal) dale (dahl'-uh) dale 

mStan (great '-ahn) mete (great '-uh) mete 

mete (get '-eh) m^te ( threat '-uh) meat 

dCn (dune) doun (as in put) dom 

glof (loaf) glove ( strove '-uh) glove 

Examples of forc^ard to backward position: 

stan (Warren Spahn) ston (fawn) stone 

fyr (like German or fir (fear) fire 

French umlant - 
fur, sur) 

foda (rode^-ah') fode (rode'-uh) food 

god (go-d) gSd (go-d) good 



Final ^ was originally pronounced fully, then less and less until 
it disai>peared. It survives in the writing system, seemingly as an 
indicator of regular vowel lengthening (complex nucleus, a term you will 
meet later): fat, fate; not, note 



This shift has been illustrated by using equivalent present-day 
words, because you have not yet studied the sound system of English in 
detail. When you do. so, you should return to the previous paragraph and 
insert the sound symbol proper to each e>iample. 

A second major change toward Modern English which took place in the 
early modern period was prompted by the invention of movable type for 
printing. Before it, all was in manuscript form. How were manuscripts 
done? by whom? The painstaking style of handprint of the monks was 
imitated on the new movable type to give us our first print style. Print- 
ing could do the same job much faster, and so much cheaper, and thus 
many people could afford books who had never been able to afford manuscripts 
Further, books could be made available to students and so the necessity of 
dictating all material by teacher tp students; was greatly lessened, and the 
time gained could be spent in discussion, reading, and research instead. 
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The coming of print coincided with the age of exploration we call the 
F.'^.iaicsanceo It was an era of both outer and inner explorationo The outer 
is obvious? all the famous explorations and settlements by Europeans of the 
Americas, Africa, and Asia, as well as new findings about the universe by 
Galil eo and Kepler o The inner exploration consisted of a re-discovery of 
the learning of Greek, Roman and Medieval times through translation into 
modern English made available in books* The heart of the English publish- 
ing industry was the printers of London, thus further confirming London 
English as the English* 

Modern spelling and punctuation are attributable primarily to the 
invention of printing* Earlier both -ad been done in only partial agree- 
ment* Manuscripts even of Shakespeare’s day,’ though tending toward greater 
uniformity, often spelled the same wor several ways on a single page* 

For example, the doubling of consonants "fter short vowels gradually fell 
off in last syllables, though meanwhile v,oth versions were often used 
interchangeably (catte, catt, cat). The doubling was generally retained in 
the middle of words, and dropped entirely af:er diphthongs.* Compare later 
iatter , biter and bitter . Can you give others? The diphthong often 
came to be signaled by a silent e at the endJ rat , rate ; bit ., bite ; met, 

Give others. The printers tended to set the pattern of uniformity 
to simplify their type and to cut costs. The changes show a gradual 
systematic trend to standardization in our spelling, the nature of which 
is only now becoming clear to us. 

In punctuation , too, certain uses gradually became more uniform, 
particularly in the use of the comma for inner punctuation -- to separate 
items in series, and words and phrases supplying additional information. 

Go to some reproductions of early printing and see such tendencies at 
work, Ii/hy would the London printers exert great influence also in 
punctuation? Again, steady systematization toward our present system is 
in evidence* 

Many of the basic spelling patterns set in those days and adopted by 
the printers are still in effect. Now we know that language changes in . 

all of its three aspects. But English had been set in its structural 
patterns (form), so that these merely continue to tkae stronger and stronger 
effect. And vocabulary (meaning) never stops changing. In the third 
aspect (sound) we have seen that our language changed even in the early 
modern period in the vowel shift. 

Of one thing there is no doubt, then: our pronunciation is bound to 

be constantly, though not quickly, changing. Therefore >the parallel between 
talking and writing (of which spelling is an essential) will always change, 
thus seemingly increasing the difficulty of English spelling. But since 
English spelling consists of a system of written equivalents for the sounds 
in various word environments, it will probably be more adaptable to future 
sound change than some newly invented system that concentrates on the 
present and ignores dialect differences. 
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EXERCISES 

!• The rooms where the monks did their writing were callod 
scriptoria and what they wrote were called manuscripts * 

Why, do you suppose? (Consult a dictionary) 

2* Were the printers who first set our spelling and punctuation 
equipped to do so? 

3* If we did have one written symbol for each sound, how would 
differences in dialect affect the system? 

4o Why have the simplified spellings catalog(ue) develop(e), and 
hono(u)r been taken up generally? Why is glamo(u)r often 
an exception to such acceptance? 



American English and Its Dialects 

2.6* The Beginnings of American English o Any age of exploration is 
also an age of exchange* Exchange of commodities and ideas brings a 
parallel exchange in language* And when exploration eventuates in 
settlement, language emigrates with the settlers and takes on the coloring 
of its new environment* Thus English was carried over the years 
throughout the broadening British Empire '•« to America, Asia, Africa, and^ 
to many isalnd groups in every ocean© In each instance it has taken on 
some native coloring and then developed in its own right* The transfer 
to America is no exception* 

The earliest English settlements in America were made in the early 
17th century: Jamestown, Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay colonies® The 
settlers of these would have had their language schooling, whether at home 
or in school, in the Isfte 1500* s* Thus the English that first came to 
America was Elizabethan English: the English of Spenser, Marlowe, Shakes- 

peare* A second ingredient was one not necessarily part of the early 
learning of the emigrants, but often of their more mature concerns: the 
English of the great translations of the Bible, whether Catholic, Anglican 
or Puritan, prompted by the increase in denominations* Recall, too, our 
earlier consideration of the vowel shift© Most of its changes had been 
completed by the time of the first emigration wave to America . 

Thomas Wettenbaker in The Puritan Oligarchy shows how closely the ^ew 
England .settlements followed the Anglian pattern of the settlers. What 
might be called American Northern dialect, then, is based largely on Britisl 
East Midland, including London* A second area of settlement, Jamestown, 
and Maryland, resulted in American Southern dialect* Partly this represents 
a stronger British Southern factor in the Jamestov;n ranks* A third dialect, 
American Midland, primarily in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, was influenced 
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most strongly by the Scotch- Irish wave of emigration bringing the freer 
British Northern dialect and strong Gaelic overtones, A minor influence 
was that of the Germans, which resulted in such colorful literal translations 
of structure and meaning as those of Pennsylvania Dutch English, 

The second stage in American English was the movement from some coastal 
areas to others: Massachusetts southxsrard to Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
then to New York; northx^ard to Maine, and westward to New Hampshire, Some 
of the Jamestown settlers moved southward, and some went inland and north- 
west into central Pennsylvania and x^estern New York. Thus we see American 
Northern, Midland and Southern dialects spreading, and, in the course of 
time, splinteiing into sub-dialects of the three. At the same time a new 
wave of settlers, primarily Scotch-Irish and Germans, settled in the back 
country. There was meanwhile also a substantial vocabulary take-over from 
the languages of the American IndianSo It was this second stage of American 
English, therefore, which sent it doxm new and freer paths, so that almost 
from the beginning it became a melting pot language that subsequent waves 
of immigration from other origins merely confirmed and extended. 

The third stage in Aiftericai English resulted from the push westward 
beyond the Blue Ridge, Appalachian and Alleghany Mountains, The Cumberland 
Gap, the Delaware Water Gap and the flat land along the eastern Great Lakes 
and the Gulf, and other such breaks in the mountains afforded natural pas- 
sages into the fertile central plains. Natural land routes were paralleled 
by natural waterways like the Ohio, Tennessee and Shenandoah Rivers, 

In the early 19th century, particularly up to 1840, manmade ways were 
added to the natural ones: the great eastern trails were made into reads, 
and the rivers were connected into a network by the addition of canals. 

As you know, the triumph of the canal** builders was Nex^ York's Erie 
Canal, a marvel of engineering that kept east and \<jest traffic within the 
boundaries of the United States, Very soon after 1840 the importance of 
many of the shorter connecting canals began to decline. What technological 
transportation change was responsible for the decline? This new mode 
of transportation made great strides in the East by 1850j west of the 
mountains the bulk of railroad building came late. 

Let us now consider the language effects of these developments in the 
transportation of both people and goods. Even now one can follow New 
England's xvestward influence through the houses of upstate New York, Ohio, 
Indiana and even farther west. On the other hand, Pennsylvania barns also 
moved westward so that from Ohio on the New England house and Pennsylvania 
barn often appear side by side. Note on your transportation map the two 
westward routes which merged there. Do you think there were also language 
parallels in the margin? Quite understandably, these were the New England 
dialect merging with that of the Scotch-Irish x<rho had settled in western 
Pennsylvania and also adopted the basic barn of the Pennsylvania Dutch, 

Some of the latter, mainly religious communities from what is, now western 
and southwestern Germany, established still nex- 7 er communities all the way 
across into Iowa, 
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The roads, canals, and railroads required workers for their building* 
The latest immigrant.j were often the most suitable* And when a severe 
potato famine in Ireland sent thousands of Irish to the new v7orld in’ the 
1840 *s and 1850* s, these most often became the labor gangs to lay tracks 
as their predecessors had dug the canals* Later they often sought their 
independent livelihood in the west. So the various dialects encountered 
each other and began increasingly to merge* 

The availability of land on a large-scale basis soon transformed the 
newest immigrants into the newest class of wealth and leadership in the 
west* This is a little like the rise of the artisans in England after the 
Great Plague* It v?as, however, faster, more general, and more comprehensive 
in America* Our people went from one frontier to the next -• coast, upland, 
mountains, the eastern drainage basin of the Mississippi, the westward trek 
from that river, and finally the big push to newly discovered California 
gold • and at each stage occurred further language miying, despite the 
fact that single language groups often moved together a body* That is 
how we get the nationality language communities of th western farm regions 
just as surely as we got them in the Eastern manufactur- ng and trading 
cities* 

The process occurred over and ov^r, and therefore aone of cur dialects 
ever got so set as to be strange (foreign, if you will), as has been the 
case with dialects in far smaller Germany, Italy, and England* You have 
heard of pockets of nearly Elizabethan English existing down to our day in 
some mountain districts of Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia* These 
rare exceptions only prove how general the process of dialect mixing has 
been in the United States from the very first* 



EXERCISES 



1* Give examples of Indian place names and other vocabulary 
borrowings from Indians in your own region* 

2* Find examples of place names from the explorers and settlers 
of the following countries? Holland, Germany, Spain, France* 
Can you find others? 

3* . (R) What other settlers and languages influenced American 
English? 

4* (R) Collect colorful literal translations like the following! 

"Throw Mama from the train a kiss" (Pennsylvania Dutch saying 
which became a popular song) and "Dance me loose I warm so 
easy" (Sheboygan, Wisconsin, German); 

.5* (R) Did New York gain a whole series of Greek names in the 

early 19th century because these were settled by Greeks (Troy, 
Rome, Ut.ica, Syracuse, Aurora, etc*)? 
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American Regional Varieties . American regional dialects are 
gradually being recorded in a project of regional language atlases maps 
of regional speech patterns -- of which one, the Linguistic Atlas of New 
jnS^nnCi is already published and several others are under wayo Together 
they will eventually form the Linguistic Atlas of thsUnited States and 
Canada. This work in progress, has already established the three general 
areas of American English. 

* 

Northern! New England, Nex7 York, and upper New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania westx^ard to the Mississippi 

Southern: Southern half of Delaware and Maryland and 

southwestward east of the mountains ( Appalachian, 
Blue Ridge)to north central South Carolina 'and 
below that westward to the Mississippi 

Midland! The dialect between Northern and Southern 

, subdivided into Northern and Southern influence 
areas. 

Each of these major areas is subdivided into a half dozen or more 
sub-dialect regionSo Some of these are important even when they cover a 
comparatively small territory, like Metropolitan New York, The state of 
language usage from west of the Mississippi is relatively new to systemat- 
ic study; it is therefore often labeled as a “Regional Dialects” section. 
Further vari-ations axe added by the accents of people from differat nation- 
ality backgrounds who learn English as a second language in their teens 
or later-o Also, people today move about and travel so much that clearcut 
differences become rarer and overlaps become more and more frequent. 
Finally, each of us individually, after acquiring certain regional patterns 
when x-7e are children, takes on all kinds of specific influences and 

overlays from people of oth. r regions so that he turns out to be quite a 
mixturco 

Each of the major areas has certain characteristics of pronunciation 
(sound), grammar (structure), and semantic meaning (vocabulary). 

Metropolitan New York has hosts of people x^ho pronounce the vowels 
• before r and the _r in turn , bird , and ermine as oy! Jtoyn© You know the 
X sound added to words that end like idea by New Englanders and sub- • 

New Yorkers (the sounds above came later), and the virtual dropping of r 
finally (j^e^r i ^^h) and often medially ( . parking : pahking ) by New 
Ei^glanders and Southerners, 

Regional expressions are often generally used! midwestern Northern 
, ^ ^ , ,.9.?. hvis ) instead of the more usual wait for <» From the 
same region come all the further , the cat wants in , and Anymore it^s getting 
to find drugs i n a drugstore ? ail are rather generally used, even 
by the educated. Other regions seem to find them quaint and so do not 
demur , The western and southern allowed , holding an opinion, as in “He 
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allowed we’d have to work overtime, is another exampleo Regional differ- 
ences in past participles of verbs become optional in dictionaries! dived , 
dove » striv ed, strov e ^ TJe do simple past variants! sank , sunk ; shrank , 
shrunk ; spran/> , ^ prur.n ; shone , s hined , 

•vr. 

We have found re^^ional differences in both pronunciation (phonology) 
and structure (morphology) o The third component of language, 
meaning, also varies regionally. Sometimes diffeTent vjords are i^ed for 
the same thing! ibrthcrn stream paralleled Midlano run and Inland tforthern 
creek . Eastern Northern town and village are para'.leld by Inland Northern 
township and Northern c omi.ion .or green is' paralleled by Souther^ and 

Inland Northern s c^uar e, ■ York City’s blocks are Philadelphia’s squares . 
And we have explored only a very small set of nameso 

A second regional difference., in* semantic meaning lies in the same 
word having different meanings in different regions. Our example town 
is such a one, for in one of its denotations it means a small* densely 
populated place in the mi.dwest,but a certain size area in the northeast. 

Do you know of any others? 



_Americai i^Sj:a_n da Dialect , We now recall one important differ- 
ence in the dialect development of British and American English, The latter 
had so .early and 'so consistently a melting pot development, a mixing of 
dialects, that ve have never had to adopt a formal standard dialect such 
as British Standard Speksin or High German, We have, however, developed an 
American Staiidard dialect , This varies mainly in its dialect pronunciations, 
though even these are generally understandable. It is highly consistent 
in its grammatical structures and vocabulary because of its use in the 
widest avenues of public communication, the mass media addressed to a 
national audience! newspapers, magazines, radio, recordings, films, tele- 
vision. 

Two points need to be made about this ’’standard”. It is the product 
of general language interaction in our society, not the decision of some 
people who might like American English usage to follow their beliefs and 
taste in language. Secondly, this general standard is neither rigid nor un- 
changing, A good i] lu.ctration can be found in an advertisement that 
caused a big stir in language circles! ’’Winstons taste good like a cigar- 
ette should,’" There were shocked reactions to the use of like instead of 
QS ? there were even editorials in some of the very periodicals that con- 
tained theiado Yet such use of was once prevalent in English, then 

virtually outlawed, and now gaining popularity again. The media who carry 
such usage and criticize it editorially actuallj^ have official guides of 
American Standard for pronunciation and usage which their speakers and 
witers are r^=cuired to follown Examples are the announcers’ handbooks of 
the'.national radio and caievlsion networks and Write It Right , a selection 
of usage dicta to the writers of The New York Times by Editor Theodore 
Bernstein, These guides undergo periodic revision in usage as well as 
vocabulary; they seek to reflect general cultivated taste and to act as 
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a check against an anything-goes view# 

^ All usage in whatever dialect, can be classified, as we pointed out 
in Unit I, into three levels -- formal, general, and unacceptable — that 
function in phonology, morphology, and meaning. Here we appl. the 
classification to our widest actuality of usage — American Standard dialect. 

usage is a rather limited one in our day. It is best represent- 
Cid by the language of legal, religious, fraternal, ceremonial and contrac- 
,tual occasions and documents. Unacceptable usage is generally that which 
will not* appear in the mafls media of communication. Even here there is a 
wide range between the media in public place- -oftened darkened theatre, 
movie, nightclub and those that we share the same time in the normal- 
ly lighted home — radio and television. General usage is the great middle 
ground between Formal and Unacceptable which in our day often combines t\).e 
publicly serious with the homespun humorous in close combination. A 
presidential addre. s, a newspaper editorial, and a testimonial speech, can 
serve as three examples of such a combination, 

EXERCISES 



1. (R) Look up the following words in the dictionary. What about 
their use today? cars, horsecar, beau, doily, antimacassar, 

2. Consider the following two lists of words pertaining to American 
politics and to the automobile and its use, and decide whether 
each is a new word or an old word with new meaning. Also identify 
those which are compounds© 

(1) caucus, primary, x«:ite-in vc -e, absentee ballot, 
referendum, recall 

Can you add any other words characteristic of American 
politics? 

(2) automobile, windshield wiper, dashboard, glove 
compartment, gas gauge, accelerator, fender, bumper, 
parking, stop light, traffic lane, exchange, ramp, 
gaseteria,rest room, motel. 

Add as many others as you can, 

3. (R) What backgrounds gave us the following words, according to 
your dictionary; muskrat, parachute, cole slaw, pot cheese, 
chipmunk, prairie fire, liverwurst, ranch house, car rodeo, 

Santa Claus, woodchuck, hamburger, slugfest, shopping plaza, 
sleigh bells, waffles. 
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The Development of English 



as a World Language 



2 • t The 18th Century Emphasis on Reason and Classic Precedent , The 
post-Refomiation years were for people years of great religious concern* 

Each breakaway from an existing Christian church -- Anglicanism, Lutheran- 
ism and Calvinism from Catholicism; Puritanism from Anglicanism; Baptist’s 
from Puritans, and the like — arose from reasoning that questioned and 
disproved parent beliefs and developed and substantiated its ovm. The 
process itself acquired primary importanfce and emphasis. This emphasis 
had its foundation not only in religious reasoning, but also in the order- 
ing of scientific knowledge beginning with Bacon and eventuating in 
Newton’s discovery of the laws of matter and gravitation* The notion that 
all physical things run strictly according to natural .law led to the rather ’ 
logical feeling that non-physical things also run by natural laws, laws of 
the intangible world of mind and spirit «« the laws of reason# 

Similarly, language was though** to function by natural laws, a fact 
that led to such systematic language studies as those of Grimm and Verner 
and to a strong emphasis on correctness of expression* Emphasis in 
language usage was placed on balanced structure; on reasonableness of 
attitude and tone; on precision of word choice; and on borrowings from the 
’’learned languages”, Latin and Greek, for abstract thought, art and refined 
social life. There was a concerted attempt to use and to regulate the ^semi • 
barbaric English tongue” in the patterns of the ’’ideal” languages of 
Classic antiquity. In fact, so general was the concern for the study and 
improvement of English that the ’’rules” laid down by the lexicographers 
and grammarians of the 18th century becatne the language standards for 
I the .next; 150 years. ■ 

It might be thought that 18th century interest was so high in 
language study that the practice of writing became secondary* Quite the 
contrary* The extremely skilled poetical workmanship in the predominant 
form of the heroic couplet was matched in prose by increased directness; 
proportion and balance between the whole composition and its parts; per- 
fecting of parallelism, climax and anti-climax in sentence structure; and 
culti^^ation of a restrained, reasonable, tone. The models were English; 
Dryden earlier, then Johnson, Goldsmith, Addison, Steele, Burke. Then an 
entire generation of Americans, busy with nation- founding, adapted the 
same style to as fine a single collection of political writing as can be 
found anywhere. The names are quite familiar: Henry, Dickinson, Hamilton, 
Madison, Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Paine and- Freneau. 

Fr.anklin can serve as che typical x^merican example because he could 
concoct the most polished of satires, pen the clearest of scientific obser- 
vations,^ and also write an autobiography so direct and even-tempered that 
kven h!s greatest crises are caught with almost matter-of-fact reasonable- 
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ness* The prose style of all these writers was based on that of the great 
Greek and Latin writers, as were their principles of rhetoric. The result 
was the modern English sentence, a truly collaborative achievement of both 
British and American writers* Thus the century that gave us grammar by 
rule gave us also a prose style whose tight structure and relaxed tone can 
serve as well as pattern for improvement of our own writing* 



EXERCISES ■ 

1* Study the following brief excerpts from Benjamin Franklin, 

Thomas Paine, and Thomas Jefferson, Indicate where and how 
they show the 18th century characteristics of language discussed 
above, 

(Viking Survey , pp. 291, 326-327, 349) 

Then I made myself as tidy as I could and went to Andrew 
Bradford the printer’s* I found in the shop the old man his 
father, whom I had seen. at New York, and who, traveling on 
horseback, had got to Philadelphia before me. He introduced 
me to his son, who received me civilly, gave me a breakfast, 
but told me he did not at present want a hand, being lately 
supplied with one; but there was another printer in town, 
lately set up, one Keimer, who perhaps might employ me; if 
not, I should be welcome to lodge at his house, and he would 
give me a little work to do now and then till fuller business 
should offer. 

Colonial and Federal to 1800 
Viking Press, page 291 
by Benjamin Franklin from 
The Autobiography 

These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer 
soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of his country; but- he that stands it now 
deserves the love and thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, like 
hell, is not easily conquered; yet we have this consolation 
with us, that the harder the conflict, the more glorious the 
triumph, t'Jhat we obtain too cheap, we esteem too lightly; 
it is dearness only that gives everything its value. Heaven 
knows how to put a proper price upon its goods; and it would 
be strange indeed if so celestial an article as FREEDOM should 
not be highly rated. 

Colonial and. Federal to 180C 
Viking Press, pp. 326-327 
by Thomas Paine 
from The Crisis (No, 1) 
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We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
ai;d the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute new 
government, laying its foundations .on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form as to them seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness# 

Colonial and Federal to 180 ) 
Viking Press, p* 349 
by Thomas Jefferson 
from Declaration of the 
United States 



An interesting little essay on language, particularly American 
English, was included by James Fenimore Cooper in his The 
Al Tigyican Democrat (1838). Two excerpts follow. Are these at 
all relevant to today’s American English? Discuss. 

While it is true that the great body of the American 
people use their language more correctly than the mass of any 
other considerable nation, it is equally true that a smaller i 

proportion than common attain to elegance in this accomplishment, 
especially in speech. Contrary to the general law in such 
matters, the women of the country have a less, agreeable utterance 
than the men, a defect that great care should be taken to 
rememdy, as the nursery is the birthplace of so many of our 
habits. 

The American Democrat 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Vintage Books, Inc. p. 116 



The love of turgid expressions is gaining ground and ought 
to be corrected. One of the most certain evidences of a man of 
high breeding, is his simplicity of speech; a simplicity that 
is equally removed from vulgarity and exaggeration. He calls 
a spade, a ’’spade”. His enunciation, while clear, deliberate 
and dignified, is totally without strut showing his familiarity 
with the world, and, in some degree, reflecting the qualities 
of his mind, which. is polished without being addicted to 
sentimentalism, or any other bloated feeling. He never calls 
his wife, ”his lady”, but ”his wife”,. and he is not afraid 6f 
lessening the dignity of the human race, by styling the most 
elevated and refined of his fellow creatures, ”men and women.” 
He does not say, in speaking of a dance, that ”the attire of 
the ladies was exceedingly elegant and peculiarly becoming at 
the_late assembly,” but that”the women were well dressed at the 
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last ball;’'' nor is he apt to remark, “that the Rev. Mr. G 
gave us an elegant and searching discourse the past sabbath,^’ 
but, that ’^’the parson preached a good sermon last Sunday.*' 

The American Democrat 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Vintage Books, Inc,,p.l21 



2*10. 19th Century Expansion . This century offers excellent evidence 
that patterns set in motion tend to continue and even to have analogical 
effects. 

The 19th century saw the emergence of modern science and technology, 
industrialization, communication, and urbanization. Let us see how these . 
affected English langUrge tendencies we have noted. All of .them created | 
many virtually new areas of specialization? oil refining, automobiles, ; 
chemistry, telegraphy, telephone, daily newspaper, mass magazines, to » 
name but a varied few. Each of these fields added a vocabulary of its 
own, as well as adding new meanings for existing words. These processes 
also continued any melting pot tendencies of the English language. 

All the previous structural trends continued through the century. Two 
forms of these have been practiced especially frequently by Americans. 

These are verb-adverb combinations and compound nouns. The first includes 
such combinations as rub off on . dig in . shape up . follow throtagh . run 
dowi* The second, making compounds, represented an easy way for Americans 
to name plants, animals and products new to them! bull snake, ground 
squirrel, catbird, cottonwood, log cabin. Some remain as two words, while 
others have become one. Can you think of any hyphenated examples? Once 
the general tendency was from two words, to hyphenated word,to one word. 

This trend has lessened greatly in recent years, as x;e need so many new 
words and so- many new uses for old xrords that \^e do not tie them up 
permanently, but leave them free for any and all new combinations. 

The American melting pot of both city and country tended to bring 
together people of various dialects and so continued the earlier trend of 
making the dialects less extreme in differences than Xi 7 as true in England, 
The very nature of American English as a whole continued to vary more from 
the British mother tongue, as new fields like railroading, manufacturing, 
agriculture, and native politics and sports developed purely American 
vocabularies or somewhat different vocabularies for the same fields. 

We should remind oursel'ves that, simply because American English 
early began to differ from British English, it is not always newer in its 
uses. Hundreds of words have been found to survive in America, though 
they have gone out of use in Britain, Look up examples of such given in 
Albert H, Marckwardt*s American English , pp. ‘ 59-80. 

Certain aspects of American pronunciation are also due to this 
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'’colonial lag,*' as Professor Marckwardt terms it. The general American 
pronunciation of the a in fast , path , half , dance and others is like that 
British English the ^ in these is pronounced like that in our 
father . This represents, in short, America's retention of a pronunciation 
exported to her, while the British home product underwent change, A second 
instance of such American retention is in the pronunciation of r. In 
British English this has disappeared except before vowels. In American 
English it continues, though with lessened force in some dialects like 
New England, New York, and Southern, 

A third instance is in words like got , top , hot , stock , pronounced 
generally in American English as parallel to chop and copper . These have 
become pronounced with partly rounded lips in British English, as is true 
often in New England, 

Still another instance lies in the British dropping of the third 
syllable in certain words: secretary , dictionary , necessary . The ^ is 
silent. In American pronunciation, on the contrary, even when the strongest 
stress falls on a syllable other than the first, the a is pronounced* 

(educational use), contemporary , extraordinary . 

These four are the major differences between British and American 
pronunciation, all due to our retaining of the imported version (l6th-17th 
century), while the British one gradually changed. 

But we need to look westward as well as eastward. With the coming of 
railroads to centers as far west as Chicago and St, Louis (see our 
transportation map), these became jumping-off points for the West, This 
time the territorial expanse was vaster, the possibility of Indian attack 
stronger, and the mountains eventually to be crossed far higher and more 
rugged. Large wagon trains were a necessity for survival. Therefore, 
smaller groups banded together into larger ones, including varied language 
and dialect groups. Thus not only were dialects exposed to one another, 
but also the common bond of communication between different nationality 
groups was English, This was true as well in the settlements, whether 
rural or village. Each was dependent on all for help against attack, 
famine, disease, weather, crime. 

The routes were even fewer: the southwestern, the western one (taken 
later by the first transcontinental railway), and the northwestern one 
(found by the Lewis and Clark expedition), the latter not nearly so 
popular as the others. Dialect mixing in this fourth stage was bound to 
occur even more pronouncedly than before# 

The prairie melting pot has been caught by such writers as Cooper, 
Gather, Rolvaag, and Qsrland, Cooper with his The Prairie was the first. 
This book has a quite improbable ruse for bringing together an English 
Anglican Cavalry officer, a group of Northern Irish Bible-reading squatters, 
a traveling preacher, a Spanish Catholic heroinp from Louisiana, These 
and assorted others symbolize the American mixture of nationality, religious 
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and language backgrounds x-jiio muct work out their survival together or 

Rolvaags and Garland later 



of Cither 



perish separately. The noveli 

treated the same situation more realistically for the settlements of 
Nebraska* the Dakotas»and Minnesota and Iowa* respectively© The 
West was similarly portrayed in the fiction of Bret Karte and Mark Twain* 
In all instances one finds the attempt to distinguish between backgrounds 
in the dialects spoken by the characters. For instance, Mark Twain points 
out in a preface *to Huckleberry Finn that he has carefully distinguished 
among four dialects i 

EXPUNATQRY 

In this book a number of dialects are used, to wit: the 
Missouri negro dialect; the extremist form of the backwoods 
Southwestern dialect; the ordinary ”Pike County®' dialect; 
and four modified varieties of this last© The shadings have 
not been done in a haphazard fashion, or by guesswork; but 
painstakingly, and with the trustworthy guidance and support 
of personal familiarity with these several forms of speech. 

I make this explanation for the reason that without it 

many readers would suppose that all these characters were 

trying to talk alike and not succeeding© 



The Author 



The Adventures of Huckleberry Finr 



by Mark Twain 
Harper and Bros© 

The westward expansion of American English is but one specific 
instaaca •••• though of course one very close to us of the general 
expansion of English as Britain expanded to the only frontier available 
to it'^that overseas, of x^hich the settlement of America was a substantial 
part© 






First of all, we might wonder at the. fact that the dialects of 
tight little island'® Britain persisted in greater separation than those of 
|- America© The answer lies surely in a principle of language change we 

already know well: the basic patterns in x^^hich a language develops tends to 
remain reeson©.bly constants This parallels the learning of a language by 
a child his formative language patterns X'7ill remain a part of him all 
his life© Sir..ilarly, the early separating and mixing patterns >respective« 
ly, of British and American English have continued down to our time* 

The earliest of the export dialects of Britain x^as Scottish© The 
characteristics of the northern dialect became so individually developed 
with a strong Gaelic flavoring in the north that gradually it became a 
distinct dialect:’ so much so that some linguists think of it as a differ^ 
ent language© But British Etiglish is today’s official dialect in Scotland, 
a fact due to the Reformation, the accession of James VI as King James I 
of England (1603), and the Act of Union (1707)* The last of the predominantj» 
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ly Scottish dialect poets was Robert Burns* Since then the dialect has 
steadily declined as a standard, even in the arts* In fact, only last 
year the great Scottish Dictionary, in financial straits for years, < 

had to be at least temporarily abandoned for lack of funds.. • •, 

* * • ' ‘ . 

• * 

Irish English went through a similar development* Gaelic was grad- ; 
ually supplanted by English as standard, especially during the seventeenth 
century, with a Celtic lilt that most hearers find very melodious. In ! 
the twentieth century there has been a deliberate effort to re-establish . 
Gaelic as the language of the Irish Free State by teaching it in the 
schools* The attempt has not yet succeeded, bearing out what we have 
learned about language! it develops naturally and to develop it artifi- 
cially is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible* It is Irish English 
that has become one of the chief dialect elements in American English* 

The settlement of Australia in its earlier stages was by prisoners 
from Britain and lower class Britons who wanted to. better their station. 

The generous sprinkling of London Cockney dialect among these settlers 
and the animals and plant life unique to Australia have given Australian 
English a flavor all its own* 

English followed Dutch in South Africa, as it had in New York City. 

But the Dutch were proportionately more numerous in South Africa* 
Consequently, South African English is strongly flavored with Dutch 
words* It has had also a substantial number of African (native) 
borrowings, as well as the influence of generations of Scottish school 
teachers* 

The English of Canada, on the other. hand, has been molded pre- 
dominantly by American English, Northern especially* Consequently, I 

' Canadian English is in essence a dialect of American English* Most ' I 

: Canadians say schedule with sch like ^ in shall instead of ^ as in | 

\ .SMiis they also say the diphthong in house a little differently from | 

most Americans* But such rather rare exceptions only prove how similar j 

Canadian and American Engli^ are* 

' 

The English of India shows its dialect in its take-over of certain 
necessary words from the main native languages because there are no 
actual equivalents in Britain (plants, animals, customs, religious 
beliefs, etc*)* Otherwise, Indian English is that used by the British 
who ruled India for so long as well as by Indians who attended British 
universities* 

We have taken a quick look at some of the main extensions of English 
throughout the British Empire* How really far flung and varied these 
were can be seen from a list of some of the other Empire colonies! 

1 

' -In Europe « Gibraltar, Malta, Aegean Islands, etc. 

In Africa - Egypt, Sudan, Tanganyika, Rhodesia, etc* 

In Asia - Malay States, Hong Kong 
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In the Americas - British Guiana, Trinidad, Bahama 

Islands, etc. 

In Australasia « British New Guinea, New Zealand 

A * 

, The, Empire spread of English is considerably firmer than the spread 
of Greek. or Latin through the empires of Alexander and the Roman Caesars, 
Conquest is but one reason. Another lies in the gradual development of 
major colonies into Commonwealths with a constantly growing autonomy, 

A third reason Is to be found in the multitude of laguages found in some 
colonies, making English not only the one mutually shared official 
language, but the necessary continuation of English as official language 
even after c^jiimonwealths and colonies have become independent. Thus 
India has not been able to agree on a single native language, so English 
remains the official language. This is equally true of some of the new 
African nations embracing various tribes and languages, 

EXERCISES 

1, Identify, with the help of dictionaries and any personal 
connections, the kind of English to which each word in the 
following lists belongs (some may belong to more than one 
kind) * 



movie 


canteen 


dorp ■ 


’ veld 


film 


pub 


village 


prairie 


cinema 


snug 


town 




bioscope 


bar 




• 


2, Give some of the meanings va"^ious 
the following: 


kinds of English have for 


station- 


camp’ . 


• store 





3, Using your dictionary and any other source match the following 
lists of words. 



American British 



tv 


petrol 


hood 


pram 


elevator 


lift 


gas 


bonnet 


rare 


bobby 


radio’ 


underdone 


truck 


. telly 


cop 


lorry 


baby carriage 


wireless 






2.11. The 20th Century . The current century continued all the 
trends we have been considering, accelerating many. Thus the increased 
knowledge, specialization, and pace of contemporary life are reflected 
in the many additional field vocabularies, of which aviation, electronics, 
television, nuclear physics, 1/io chemistry, stereo, and radiology are but 
a smattering. Since scientific knowledge has approximately douliled twice 
within the last 25 years, you can see that the need for vocabulary expar • 
Sion has been like nothing before in language history. 

One structural development has been tremendously accelerated in our 
day, particularly out of the need to coin new terms in the sciences. You 
may have read that pharmaceutical companies now feed the components of 
new drugs into computers to arrive at possible names for them. These must 
be names that will not overlap with others and will yet be clearly, 
indicative of the product*s makeup. This procedure is also used widely 
in the technological fields. The resulting terms are often long, difficult, 
and quite intermingled in the parts of speech used. Here are some 
examp.les :rom recent advertisements in The Scientific American ! 

I « r , * » 

Collins Kineplex high-speed data transmission systems 
Ohio Semiconductors’ Hall Effect Current Transducers 
a four-point angular contact ball bearing 
total fast neutron dose 

automatic amb i cut- temper a Iture three-channel liquid 
scintillation spectrometer 
in put; out put; through put 

The tendency has naturally spread more extensively than ever before 
into our everyday English as well. Here is a sample drawn from a restaurant 
menu: Broiled Fresh Alaska Red King Salmon. ’ ’Escapade , the magnificent 

Philip L. Rhodes designed seventy- two foot yawl” was taken from a boating 
magazine. A spurts news item speaks of ’’the list of unbeaten untied major 
small college basketball teams.” Cne of the longest .such, from Britain, 
happily carries quotation marks, though most do not: the familiar ’’John 

dedicates this number to Mary Howard of Barnet, Hertfordshire” radio valen- 
; tines. ■ . ... 

Add other random examples: 

on the go traffic 
on the grow families 

a real here isaomething you ought to do quality 
It’s a me saver. 

Give me a for instance 

In every illustration the easy interchangeability of the parts of speech 
is quite apparent. Identify as many of the words in the examples as you 
can. Note too that signals which help show what words belong together — 

I hyphens and quotes — are often missing. Can you see that if your teacher 
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asks you to identify the parts of speech in such structures, you might, 
have quite a time, unless you have several clues instead of a single 
definition to help you: for example, that a noun not only names a person, 
place or thing, but also forms a plural and a possessive, appears consis" 
tently in certain positions in our sentences, and often has characteristic 
suffixes, 

A second great 20th century influence is the direct relationship 
between the pace of our lives, the speed of our communicstion media, and 
the pace of our own individual communication process. We are used to 
functioning in a multi-noise context, accustomed to getting and sending 
our messages through and over other sounds, used to interruptions and 
doing several things at the same time. Our individual communication 
make-up and process has become geared to the variety and simultaneity of 
stimuli that compete for our attention and demand our responses. Among 
the speed-ups is that of the flow of speech® A stenographer who served 
six presidents said that each succeeding one dictated faster. We are 
not electing only fast-talking presidents; their speech pace is repre- 
sentative of general practice. Faster talking necessarily means less 
time per syllable and sound® 

One result has been to make all the vowels of unstressed syllables 
sound quite alike. This sound is shown by the symbol ^ , called a schwa® 

It made its first American dictionary appearance in 1949 and is already 
by far the most frequently used symbol in the dictionary. The trend is 
not new. The dictionaries have caught up with the trend in pronunciation; 
but the trend has also hit the top of the speedometer. You see that the 
more vowels sound alike, the harder it is to hear the distinction between 
them as an aid to spelling. 

Somewhat related to this matter of speech pace is the contemporary 
trend to informality. It began as an emphasis on being naturals to con- 
verse, discuss and give speeches as one naturally talks and not according 
to some elocution eystem. But this in itself has been part of a larger 
trend to informality. Language is a part of behavior like dress, manners, 
customs. When these become more familiar, so does language. 

When there are fewer dress-up affairs and even ordinary dinners, and 
more cook-outs, picnics and family room gatherings, the dress and language 
follow suit. This holds not merely for ordinary people but also for 
that educated minority we spoke of earlier. Meanwhile, that minority 
has grown substantially here in a land dedicated to universal education 
for universal citizenship. That minority, greatly augmented, also issues 
magazines, makes state speeches, addresses formal dinners, all in a 
language of taste that includes informal anecdotes and allusions as well 
as literary prose, often used effective’ y together. 

That is why, as we have seen, we tend to speak of language use that 
is appropriate to a given situation rather than generally proper or correct 
That is also why the designations formal and unacceptable cover far fewer 
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instances of usage than ever before and there is such a vast middle^ 
ground called, appropriately, general . 

Meanwhile, what of the spread of English as a world language? We 
have noted that the successor of the British Empire, the British Cpmmon- 
wealth of Nations, comprises a worldwide group of nations for whom the 
official language is English* The 20th century also brought the 
emergence of the United States into world affairs. Its international 
influence in trade, in world conflict (World Wars I and II and others), 
in the United Nations, in alliances and* in foreign aid have carried 
American English to even the* remoter parts of every continent. 

What is the current state of English, that is, the sum total of 
all English dialects? Structurally, it is quite set, with the direction 
toward even greater simplicity in inflection and word order continuing 
in such things as the reduction of strong verbs; the almost exclusive 
use of ^ and »»es as plural; the reduction in use of the possessive ]3y 
substituting of (boy’s, of the boy); the consequent tightening of the 
word order pattern, so that 94% of our discourse is already. done in six ' 
simple patterns or combinations of them. 

The sound system of English seems relatively set in its consonants 
and in its short vowels, aS'we have noted. The tendency to increased 
regularity of stress moving forward in words, and so of more sound-alike 
unstressed vowels (schwa) > seems likely to continue as our speaking pace 
continues brisk or more so. The diphthongs have systematically continued 
to shift in formation, and so in sound. Since we have seen this to be 
one of formation with the tongue further forward and upward, where can 
it end? 

Also to be kept in mind are our electronic media of communication: 
film; radio (various wave length); television (UHF and VHP); and recording 
(record and tape). These have shifted our language emphasis from one on 
print and silent reading to one on viewing and hearing. In other words., 
oral language has again become central, somewhat as it was before 
printing. And we retn'ind ourselves that oral language changes more and 
itpre quickly than written language. All this surely points to possibly 
rapid changes in all pronunciation. ' 

• I * ' 

The dialect status of English tends still toward, less distinctiveness^ 
This is true of British English as well as American, The universality of 
communications media continue to press for a cotranon dialect .ground, as do 
o,ur frequent travels and changes of residence. A curious footnote 
comes currently from Britain, where general dialect use is actually 
increasing. It seems that a neutral language is fine for a voice over 
radio, but not individual enough for a personality seen intimately on 
television. 

The English vocabulary continues to expand tremendously, but as 
much by coinage and re-formation as by borrowing. The latter goes on with 
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complete adaptation to oivr own structure. The former .'includes adding 
new meanings to the same woirds, compounding, and the fle:sfible manipula- 
tion of prefixes, suffixes, and word stems. 

All of these characteristics may well favor the cause of English as 
possibly the world language of tbe near future. Discuss why each 
characteristic does or does not lend itself to such a conclusion. 

Two other characteristics of English seem to represent handicaps for 
its assuming world leadership. One is the great increase in idiomatic 
expressions, most prevalent in verb-adverb combinations and prepositional 
phrases. Can you think of examples that might strike a foreigner as 
odd and therefore difficult? 

The second handicap to anyone learning English is, of course, our 
spelling system. It is, however, sometimes easier for foreigners than 
for natives, simply because in borrowed words the spelling is oftep 
similar to, or even identical with, the word in the language from which 
it was borrowed, our pronunciation notwithstanding: chauffeur , quahog , 

hombre, zwieback , skoal . 

• 

Other points that favor the spread of English in a world sense are 
(1) its numerical strength; (2) its being the language of two great 
powers, the United States and the British Commonwealth, (3) its vocabulary 
being made up of so many borrowings from other languages, especially ; 
Germanic and Romance; (4) its ever-growihg strength as a second language, 
and even as official language in countries whose language elements are 
so diverse that they cannot agree on. a national language (India, the 
Philippines, Guiana, etc. )• 

Finally, of what importance is it really what language becomes 
predominant? There must be millions who could not care less. But 
these are without doubt more than matched by millions who care intensely. 
Who? Why? Should we? 

In a sense, the importance lies in the fact that language and ideol- 
ogy do go together. This is apparent in the dual attitude toward English 
in emergent nations: it is attacked as the language of colonialism, 

yet it is also recognized as the language of freedom. Of perhaps 
even greater importance are totalitarian attempts (Nazi and Communist) 
to control people's thinking by (1) restricting the words in dictionaries 
generally available; and (2) prescribing the meanings that can be listed 
for the words included* The idea is to remove much of the stimulus to 
independent thought by rigorously controlling the primary medium for 
thinking — language. A free language is open to misuse by the irrespons- 
ible and the unethical, but it is always open to examination and to 
free inquiry by all. 

This historical survey of the English language is but a bird*s“eye 
view. Hopefully it will stimulate additional reading on your part. Most 
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of all, it is meant to give you a solid notion of the way in which a 
language, and English most particularly, comes into being and develops, 
with the main patternr changing systematically and gradually, not 
helter-skelter to fit any one’s special idea of what it ought to be* A 
language in its functioning simply will not permit anyone to tell i- 
either ’’anything goes ”or ’''this is the way you must goT We ascertain the 
state of that language at a given time and see how it got that way; 
only then will we be able to cay something about its future* 

ExkRCISES 

1* (R) Here are some of our World War J.1 borrowings. Look 

them up in the dictionary. Which seem to be translations 
rather than direct carryovers? I^ich do you hear or see in 
the day’s news? 

quisling blitzkrieg panzer 

breakthrough elite guard pocket battleship 

retreat in depth strategic withdrawal 
collaborationist Anzacs 

2* See how many meanings you can give for two of the following 
without a dictionary, including compounds* Then turn to your 
dictionary and add others. Also check if you have listed 
slang words that are not in the dictionary* For one of them 
use an unabridged dictionary, if your school has one* 

cross bit ride ball slide run 

* ' * I * • * 

3* (R) If '.your library has a dictionary of Americanisms look 

up the following. To what period do they belong? 

2.3 skidoo . straighten up and fly right 

■ hooligan 

Do the older members and friends of your family use any 
slaiig expressions that you are not used to? Which' of the 
slang expressions you use do you think will die, which ’ 
stay alive, and why? 

4* Here are two exercises to show word order governs meaning in 
modern English; 

(1) Show, by underlining each word in turn, th6 various 
oral emphases this sentence can be given; We played 
the Beavers last week* 
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(2) Place the word only in as many places as possible 
in this sentence to indicate the possible changes in 
meaning and emphasis: 

She was only a child. 



The Development of the 
Study of English 

» , 

2.12. Fre«»18th Century . The study of a language always follows 
a longtime general use of that language. Thus when a full grammar of 
Sanskrit appeared in about 500 B.C. that language must already have 
had a lengthy development and use. English, as we have seen, emerged 
into what we call modern English between the time of Chaucer and Shakes- 
peare, roughly between 1400 and 1600 A.D, 

It was in the 17th century, after the language had been developing for 
over a thousand years that the study of English really had its beginning. 

One of the earliest reasons for study of the English language lay in 
the need for a standard orthography. What is that? Another reason lay in, 
, the rhetoric of the time, which was often overly wordy , abstract and 
; ornate, especially in the mouths of courtiers and would-be courtiers 
addressing patron nobles. As a result, essays for a more direct speech 
and writing began to appear. Guides for discourse were developed in the 
form of I'sts of difficult words and their meanings, including;, of course* 
foreign borrowings. Such lists by Cawdrey, Bullokar, Cockeram, Blount 
and Phillips (1604-1658) were the forerunners of what kind of modern 
books, do you suppose? So we had books dealing with the pronunciation, 
spelling and meaning of words. What aspect of language that we study 
regularly in school was not included? Grammar, of course; this aspect 
.began to be a concern later in the 17th century and particularly in the 
18th century, the latter an era known in literary annals as the Neo- 
Classic Period and in historical circles as the Age of Reason. 



2.13. 18th Century . We have already noted the discoveries of 
men like Grimm and Verner — namely, that languages , too , change in pattern, 
not haphazardly. Therefore, to study the workings of language best and 
to get at h^,/ English works best is to relate it to the great polished 
languages antiquity, Greek and Latin," both Indo-European like our 
own. The aims of the 18th century students of English were: (1) to 
discover* the system of rules (laws) through which it functions, by 
applying to its system or grammar what had already been established for 
Greek and Latin, and* to a lesser degree >for Italian and French; (2) to 
refine the language where necessary and. set standards for it to counter- 
act the defects which had supposedly crept into it; (3) to fix the 
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language in the form proper to it. Where precedent for a rule could no 
longer be ascertained, reason uould be the guide. The means to these 
ends were a National Academy as guardian of the language, a dictionary, 
and a grammar. All of these had already been set in motion in Italy and 
France. In England there was decided objection to an Academy, especially 
from Dr. Samuel Johnson; he and others felt that no language could be 
permanently fixed, and that Greek and Latin, which had stayed "pure” 
loogest, had. done so. without benefit of any academy. An academy was 
never established. 

Dr* Jc*..''son, after but seven years of work, published A Dictionary 
of the Language in 1755. The grammar was assayed by William Loughton 
il734), Joseph Pri<^stley(176l), and Dr. Robert. Lo.wth (1762), eventually 
a Bishop of London. Famed scientist Priestley recognized that free 
usage by free people can not and will not be bound solely by precedent, 
reason, and prescribed rule, and thatknglish had developed independently 
of Latin and Greek. But this is not the view that prevailed. the workS of 
Johnson and Lowth became arbiters, the latter's grammar going through 
oyer twenty editions and directly influencing many other grammars as 
wyll* Thus the first grammars that prevailed in our schools and colleges 
were those that rigorously prescribed rules for everything. Often what 
was prescribed was adopted by analogy to Greek and Latin or even out 
of the personal taste (reasonableness rather than reason) of the partic** 
ular grammarian or lexicographer. Interestingly, these general pre- 
scriptive outlines, despite individual variations, endured into the 
twentieth century, especially as part of school textbooks. , 

The earliest figure in America to pursue such language study was 
Noah Webster^ As a lax^yer turned teacher, he tried to do something about 
the shortage of English texts occasioned by the. Revolutionary War. He 
wrote a spelling book, a grammar, and a reader. The speller was a 
phenomenal best seller, going through edition after edition for over a 
hundred years. The income from it made possible his continued study of 
American, as distinct from British, English. The speller reflected his 
bent toward simplified American spelling, which he did not indulge as 
far as he had a mind to because of the admonition against it by 
Benjamin Franklin. His dictionary (2 vols., 1828) was called An American 
Dictionary of the English Language . This was but the culmination of 
his linguistic nationalism, he having from the very first urged a 
thoroughly American pronunciation, spelling and usage as a unifying 
factor for the colonies, and as essential to the development of an 
American literature. Webster seems to have had greater success than the 
British philologists who paralleled him in their concepts of language 
change, but that is surely only because American English began almost 
at once to vary from the British. Convert ^ly, in fact, most English 
(and many cultured Americans) looked down on American speech as represent- 
ative of America's geneal cultural barbarity. This attitude has persisted 
and has a few adherents even to this day. 

I 
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EXERCISES (Dictionary) 

(R)The following quotations give the views of Dr* Samuel Johnson 
on language as he made them in the Preface to his (our first 
comprehensive) dictionary (1755). Look up what the preface 
of your own dictionary says about each of these aspects, copying 
down the sentences that summarize each. Then compare the two 
for likenesses and differences. Your instructor will decide 
whether this is to be an individual or group project. 

1. The Function of the Dictionary Maker : 

"Every language has its anomalies, which ...must be tolerated 
among the imprefections of human things, and which we require 
• only to be registered, that they may not be increased, -and 
ascertained, that they may not be confounded: but every 
language has likewise its improprieties and absurdities, 
which it is the duty of the lexicographer to correct or 
proscribev" 

*'••• to me, who do not form, but register the language; who 
do not teach men how they should think, but how they have 
hitherto expressed their thoughts," 

2, Spelling : 

some (words) still continue to be variously written, 
as authors differ in their care or skill: of these it was 

proper to inquire the true orthography, which I have always 
considered as depending on their derivation, and have 
therefore referred to their original languages: •••" 

,3* Etymology: 

"It is of great importante, in examining the general fabric 
of a language, to trace one word from another, by noting the 
usual modes of derivation and inflection; •••" 

4* Grammar : 

"The words, thus selected and disposed, are grammatically 
considered; they are referred to the different parts of 
speech; traced, when they are irregularly inflected, through 
their various terminations; and illustrated by observations 
necessary to the elucidation of our language, •••" 

5, Meaning : 

"To explain, requires the use of terms less abstruse than 
that which is to be explained, and such terms cannot always 
be found; ... for the easiest wrd, whatever it be, can 
never be translated into one more easy© 

. . I have endeavoured frequently to join a Teuton! ck and 

Roman interpretation, as to CHEER, to gladden * or exhilarate * 
that every learner of English may be assisted by his own 
tongue." 
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Usage Examples : 

... purpose was to admit no testimony of living authors, that 

I might not be misled by partiality, ••• I have studiously 
endeavoured to collect examples and authorities from the 
writers before the restoration (1660) •••! have fixed Sidney’s 
work (Sir Philip Sidney, 1554-1586) for the boundary, beyond 
which I make few excursions*” 

”Some of the examples have been taken from writers who. were . 
never mentioned as masters of elegance or models of" stylej 
but words must be sought where they are used; and in what ‘ 

..... pa§es, eminent for purity, can terms of manufacture or 

agriculture be found?” i.- ' ..i. 

7 • Words Included ! 

••• to COLLECT the WORDS of our language was a task of 
greater difficulty (than the other concerns above); the 
deficiency of dictionaries was Immediately, apparent; and 
when they were exhausted, what was yet. wanting, must be 
sought by fortuitous and unguided excursions into books, and 
gleaned as industry should find, or chance should offer it, 
in the boundless chaos of a living speech*” 

’I'iany terms appropriate to particular .occupations, though 
• necessary and. significant, are undoubtedly omitted; ' 



('} 



Post-18th Century. The study of the English language 
continued to be influenced primarily by the 18th century philologists 
and their followers* Grammar and usage as taught in the schools was 
prescriptive, with a single standard of correctness and with permissive* 
ness limited to very informal occasions* 

This century’s great monument of English language study is the 
comprehensive historical dictionary which includes earliest found use 
of every xcord in English, and all changes in form and meaning, known 

M (New English Dictionary on Historical Principles ) or 
the OED (Oxford Engli sh Dictionary ), Ye.^rs of rooo.voi, 

including the necessary publication of 150 volumes of Old and Middle 
English manuscripts, began in 185.8 and culminated in- the gradual 
appearance of the 10 volumes between 1884 and 1928* A supplementary ’ 

f’rofessor Baugh has said, "the ^ 

greatest dictionary of any language in the world." And it has, of 
course, Influenced all later lexicography, particularly that of English, 

not- "OW to the language study of this century, we will 

di*cuLpr‘”^i*f? conditions just 

greater concern for Americanisms and 

Th! n speech and writing. After George F. Krapp's . 

r Sl Language in America (2 vols., 1925), came The Dictionary 

o f American English under editors Sir William Cralgle (who had ^ 
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received his knighthood for his work on the Oxford English Dictionary ) 
and James R, Hulbert (4 vols*, 1938-1944) o Then came the great 
linguists of recent times, most still living, whose work will be 
treated in another units Here we shall speak of but one practical 
result, one that touches all our lives, a new breed of desk dictionaries. 

Linguist and lexicographer Clarence Barnhart edited the first 
of these, The Am erican College Dictionary , 1949o Later he collaborated 
with reading- language expert and psychologist Edward L. Thorndike to 
produce the Thorndike-Barnhart school dictionaries by levels, Webster's 
New World Dictionary came along concurrently, and Merriam-Webster's 
Sevent h Collegiate Dictionary followed last year, ■ ■■ 

How did the process of "making” these differ from that of previous 
smaller dictionaries? First, entries had been taken from the unabridged 
dictionary. This tended sometimes to miss popular usage, as well as 
new uses. The new approach is to take the words most frequently used 
and thus Include very recent ones. Second, pronunciation had been given 
for the New England dialect, one not spoken by most Americans, The newer 
dictionaries eliminated the distinctions no longer observed generally 
and so reduced the diacritical markings by about a third. They used 
what is called Inland Northern, which, despite dialect variations, is 

the general dialect pattern used by a majority of the people in the 
country, 

A third category .of changes applied to meanings. In the new versions 
any form of the word defined is kept out of the definitions. All meanings 
are worded in direct, readily understandable prose. The meanings, are 
■listed in order of frequency of use, and the etymologies of words tend 
to list the current usage first, A fourth change governs usage labels. 

The unwieldy, and really untenable, 4-5 level scale has been simplified 
to include fewer levels and more- varieties, S ill another kind of change 
came in the attitude toward punctuation. The earlier "closed” punctua- 
tion, done primarily by . rule, was replaced._by- the- notion of' "open" 
punctuation, the use -of as litHe inner punctuation as necessary for ’ 
clear understanding. 

The shift of all major desk dictionaries to a similar linguistic 
outlook suggests that our usage has indeed been changing radically. It 
also suggests that the emphasis of the study of the English language 
has been changing in parallel fashion, as evidenced here in dictionaries 
and later in the treatment of sound and structure in the new grammars. 

The 18th century quarrel over whether language ought to be allowed 
to change unimpeded is with us today, still in fullest force. Today, as • 
then, those who think that any language can be kept from changing with . 
the changes in society are an unimportant few; .equally few are those " 
who think that anything goes in language use. The real argument now, 
as it was then, is between those who think standards are in the hands 
of people generally and those who think the educated minority has the 
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responsibility to' ascertain and set such standards. For some the 
difference consists essentially in who is the deciding minority. The 
same conflict has centered most recently on the third edition of the 
Merriam*» Webs ter International Dictionarv e 



EXERCISE (Dictionary) 

Consult a standard desk dictionary of the 1960’s and one published 
before 1940 and compare them from the following aspects! 

1. number of diacritical markings in the Introduction and 
in the table on each page© 

2. treatmerit of the pronunciation of: 



3. Check the wording of the definitions of the above words 
for simplicity. 

4. What varieties and levels are listed in the Introduction 
of each. 



2*15. The Uses of the S^udv of English . Our heading means 
the study of the English language, not the school subject English. You 
sensed this automatically from the context in which we have been working, 
namely* a consideration of the English Languages We bring ^up. this obvious 
fact to remind ourselves that we learn to talk and tjrite in English by 
Imitation and practice’. Of what use, then, is the analysis of our. 
language we are undertaking? 

Consider this analogy, A man can learn how to repair cars by 
watching what an expert does. But he will hardly get beyond what he 
has seen the expert do; he cannot. analyze a new repair problem. 

On the other hand, if he does not merely imitate the expert but also 
studies automobiles thoroughly, he can generalize from specific 
experiences and so learn from both his successes and failures. 

Similarly, if you know how your language really operates, you can add 
knowledge to imitation in improving yourspeaking and writing. 

For Instance, knowing the system of English sounds can help you 
to read, spell and punctuate better. Why? Because you are then not 
merely trying to memorize words, spellings and punctuation rules— you 



aunt 

forehead 

employment 



merry/marry/Mary 

creek- 

sorry 






are able to see the reason for our patterns of words in sequence, our 
sentences; for our variations in spelling when the same sound has more 
than one spelling Uge, gauge, pay, raid, prey) and the same letter 
represents more than one sound (^11, tale, pat, another, languj^ge); for 
the functions which various punctuation marks perform in writing that 
our voice does in speaking. 

Second, a study of language is necessary to understand communication 
in general, as well as the communication process, specific media of 
communication, and the like. 

I 

Third, as educated members of your community who one day can have 
much to say about your school system if you so wish, all of you 
should know about your language. Learning about it is a natural part 
of your general education, even without considering the practical value 
considered above and their cumulative effect of your future* paycheck. 

* 

Language was, after all, the first and greatest of the human inven- 
tions, While we may marvel that the first man may land on the moon 
sometime within the neict decade, this technological achievement cannot 
compare with man’s invention of language. In the long history of 
animal life on earth, spanning many millions of years, only humans have 
invented language, and they did so, according to the best scientific 
estimates, somewhere between a half and a million years ago. This * 
invention made it possible for man to achieve all of the wonderful things 
that he has done. To show an extreme example, can you imagine 
describing how to launch a rocket without using language,' either in 
spoken or written form? Do not think that you could merely rely on 
mathematics. All of our mathematics and the sciences are based on the 
logic in our language. And not every language has the kind of system 
which allows the development of scientific metbP.d, 

The cause-effect principle is built right into the grammatical struc- 
ture of our language. Some of. the concepts of modern science cannot even 
be explained in a language which has a structure much different from 
that of the languages of Europe— -English, Russian, German, etc,. For 
instance, most of you probably know that the Japanese have become 
very competent in some of the sciences, such as physics, and some of 
the applied areas, such as opti cs, Butthe interesting point is that to 
truly understand modern scientific concepts* the Japanese scientists 
have first had to study a western European language, usually either 
English or Ggrman, The concepts of modem science are extremely difficult 
to explain in Japanese or in the other Oriental languages because the 
idea of viewing reality as cause and effect is not built into their 
languages, as it is built into ours. Our basic unit of language 
continuity is the sentence, which also gives us our basic patterns for 
the scientific method. 
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Actor/Cause 



Man 

Heat 



Acting/Means from Cause to Effect Acted Upon/ 

- Effect 

invented language 

melts solids to 

liquids and 
liquids to 'gases 



Similarly, another sentence pattern gives us our defining formula: 



What is to 
be defined 

Lunch 



Man 



Linking 




■ What sets this 


Class (Genus) 


apart (species) 


is 


the meal 


between breakfast 
and dinner 


is 


the only animal 


that talks 



Still another use for the study of English comes to those of you 
who are or will be studying foreign languages. If you know the sound 
syst^ of your own language, you will have a better basis for comparison. 
For instance, if you were studying Italian and you wanted to learn to 
speak it with as little accent as possible, you would have to learn the 
difference between the way Italians- pronounce ®’t’s" and the way you , 
as a native speaker of English, pronounce them. Ask' your teacher, either 
now or when you are studying the English ”t”, to demonstrate the differ- 
ence for you. One reason that people speak other languages with an 
accent is that nobody has ever pointed out to them the small but 
important difference between the way a sound is pronounced in one 
language and the way a similar but different sound is pronounced in 
anot er language. A second example of this kind is- the difference be- 
tween an r' as it is pronounced in English and the way that it is 
pronounced in many other languages; again, ask your teacher to demonstrate, 
as ca y, the more you know about the way your language functions on 

^ fTf u’ S^^^'c^^^cal as well as phonological, the more comparisons 
you will be able to make in any other language that you study, and the 
more easily the system of another language, even though it is different, 
will become apparent and meaningful to you. 
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Dates 

B,C« 

1200-600 
c. 500 
400-200 
54 

A.D. 

400-600 
450 - 1150 
597 - 700 
787-850 
800-1000 

871 - 899 

912 
. 1014 
1066 

1150-1500 
1200-1500 
1300 - 1500 
c. 1340 - 1400 
1400 - 1700 
1500 on 
1550-1660 
1582 on 



1564-1616 
1600 on 

1603 - 1707 

1604 - 1623 
1607 - 1630 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE TIME LINE 

(Numbers in parentheses indicate 
selections in historical primer) 

British and Empire English 

Goidels (Celts) invaded Britain 
Indo-European Consonant Shift 
Brythons (Celts) invaded Britain 
Romans invaded Britain 



Angles, Saxona>-.and Jutes invaded Britain 

Period of Old English 

Christianization of Britain 

Danish forays in Britain 

Danes (Norseman, Normans) conquered 

what is now Normandy (Norman French) 

King Alfred’s Reign-. Danes (1) given 
rights in Southeast Britain. 

Danes given rights in Normandy 

King Cnut (Dane) conquered Britain 

Battle of Hastings (Norman Conquest) 

Period of Middle English 

Return of English as The Language (2) 

Great Vowel Shift (3) 

Geoffrey Chaucer (4) 

Renaissance Classic Borrowings 

Period of Modern English 

Rise and Triumph of Puritanism (5) 

Defeat of Spanish Armada. *" 

Flowering of English Exploration, 
settlement, language and literature 

William Shakespeare 

Development of Irish English 

Emergence of Scottish English 

Early Word Books and Dictionaries 



o 

ERIC 



American English 



English Settlements (6) 
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Date 


British and Empire English 


1614 on 




1720. on 




1755 


Dr, Johnson’s Dictionary (7) 


1761 


J* Priestley’s Gratmiar 


1762 


R# Lowth’s Grammar 


1770 - 1790 




1783 - 1785 





1787 



1803 



. 1820 • 
1800 on 



1806 ' 

1816 



Griitim’s Law 

Empire English (India, 

South Africa, Canada, Australia 
New Zealand, etc# 



1825 



1828 



1848 and 1859 



1875 

1884 - 1928 



New En glish Dictionary on 
.^storical Principles (NED) 
also known as Oxford English 
Dictionary (OBOy * 



American English 

Dutch Settlements 

Scotch-Irish and German 
settlements 



American Revolutionary and 
Constitutional Writers (8) 

Noah Webster’s A Grammatical 
Institute of the English 
Dangua^^ (speller, grammar, 
and reader; the speller was 
re«*issued as the ^ner_ican 
Spelling Book^ " 

Northwest Ordinance,, opened 
western settlement (Southern 
Scotch-Irish took Appalachin 
routes) 

Louisiana Purchase opened 
... .we§.t:e.rn ..settlement still 
further 



Noah Webster’s Dictionary 

John Pickering; first 
Dictionary of inericanisms 

Erie Canal (New Englanders 
to Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Northern Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois#) 

Noah Webster’s An American 
Dictionary of the English 
Language 

J#R*Bartlett ’s Dictionary 
of Americanisms 



1889 



Americ an Dialect Society 
founded (9) 
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Date 

1898 - 1905 
19u; 

1925 

I . 4938 - 1944 

f 

I 

1939 - 1943 

1940 
1949 



1951 



1952 

1961 



British and Empire English American English . > 

English Dialect Dictionary 

0, Jespersen*s Growth and Structure 
of the English Language 

Gi,P* Krapp’s The English 
Language in American 

Dictionary of American 
English on Historical Princi- 

■ • ilss 

Linguistic Atlas of New 
England 

C.Fries, American English 
Grammar 

(1) A Word Geography of the 
Eastern United States 

(2) American College 
Dictionary 

G.L.Trager and H,L, Smith, 

The Outline of English Structure 

M.Mathews, A Dictionary of 
Americanisms on Historical 
Principles 



C.Fries, The Structure of English 



Webster’s Third New International 
Dictionary 








A PRIMER OF PERIOD SELBCTIONS 
IN ENGLISH 



Time Identification 



9th Century 


Old" English After King Alfred 


12th Century 


Early East Midland, Middle English 


1386 


London Dialect, Middle English 


c. 1400 


Geoffrey Chaucer 


1644 


English Puritan 


1645 


American Puritan • 


18th Century 


English (Dr, Johnson) 


A18th Century 

r 


American (Franklin, Paine, Jefferson, 
Cooper) 






19th Century 


American Regional Dialects 


1. 


R.er cuom se here to Readingum on Westseaxe, ond 
l*aes ymb III niht ridon II eorlas up, gemette hie 

^l>elwulf aldorman- on Englafelda, ond him f>$r wif> 
gefeaht, ond sige nam, I^aes ymb III niht AEl»ered cyning 
ond JElfr^d his brol^ur I^Sr micle fierd to Readingum 
gelaeddon, ond wiJ^ I^one here gefuhton; ond I^Sr wses 
micel wael geslaegen on gehwaeT^ re bond, on elx-m If 

aldormon wear^^ ofslaegen; ond JjS Deniscan ahton wael- 
stowe gewald, 

-—King Aired’ s Chronicle 


2. 


I>a ferde Eustace J>e kinges sune to France and nam |>e 
kinges suster *of France to wife; wende to begseton 
Normandi urph, Oc he spedde litel, and be gode 

rihte for he was an yvel man, for warese he (com he) dide 
mare yvel I>anne god* He r|vede I>e landes and IseiAe 
mic(ele gelde)s on; hS brohte his wTf to Engleland and 
dide hire in I»e caste (1 on Can)terberl; god wimman scS 
waes oc sc^ hedde lltel blisse mid him, 

--- The Peterborough Chronicle 



To the m99St n^ble and uorthTect Igrdes, 111993 1 
ryghtful and wyset Conseille to owre iTge Lgrde the Kyng, 
compleynen, if it lyke to y^> the folk of the Mercerye 
of London as a membre of the same citee, of many vir^nges 
subtiles and alsg 9pen oppressions ydo to hem by iQnge 
t^e here bif^re passed* Cf which 990 was, wh|re the 
eleccion of mairaltee is to be to the fremen of the citee 
bi gode and paisible avys of the wysest and trewest, at 
9 day in the y§re frelich, thfre, noughtwithstgndyng 
the same f redam or fraunchise, Nicholus Brembre wyth his 
upb|r|rs proposed hym, the y|re next after J§hn Northampton 
mair of the same citee X\?ith strange h^nde as it is <ful 
knowen, and thourgh debate and strenger partye ayeins the 
P99S bifgre purveyd was chgsen mair, in destruccion of 
many ryght. For in the same y|re the forsaid Nicholus, 
without en nede, ayein the pggs made dyverse enarmynges bl 
day and gke bi nyght, and destruyd the Kynges trewe lyges, 
sotr/ with gpen slaughtre, somme bi false emprisonementz; 
and some fiedde thi citee for fgfre, as it is gpenlTch 
knowen, 

---From The First Petition to Parliament 
in English 

Bifel that, in that sesoun on a day. 

In S.outhwerk at the Tabard as I lay 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrymage 
To Caunterbury with ful devout corage, 

At nyght was come into that hostelrye 
Wei nyne and twenty in a compaignye, 

Cf sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 
In felaweshipe, and pilgrymes were they alle. 

That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde. 

The chambres and the stables weren wyde. 

And wel we weren esed a:tte beste. 

And shortly, whan the sonne *was to reste. 

So hadde I spoken with hem ever i chon. 

That I .was of hir felaweshipe anon. 

And’ made forward erly for to ryse. 

To take oure wey ther as I yow devyse, 

--From the Prologue to The Canterbury Tales 



I deny not, but that it is of greatest concernment 
in the Church and Commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye 
how books demean themselves, as well as -men; and there- 
after to confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice on fJiem 
as malefactors. For books are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a potency '.of life in them to be as 
active as that soul was whose progeny they are; nay, they 
do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy and extraction 
of that living intellect that bred them, I know they are 
as lively, and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous 
dragon’s teeth; and being soxjn up and down, may chance to 
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5, (continued) spring up armed men* And yet, on the other hand, unless 
wariness by used, as good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book; who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s 
image; but he who destroys a good book, kills reason itself, 
kills the image of God, as it were in the eye. Many a man 
lives a burden to the eatth; but a godd book is the 
precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. ’Tis true, 
no age can restore a life, whereof perhaps there is no 
great loss; and revolutions of ages do not oft recover the 
loss* . of a rejected truth, for the want of which whole 
nations fare the worse* We should be wary therefore what 
persecution we raise against the living labours of public 
men, how we spill that seasoned life of man preserved and 
stored up in books; since we see a kind of homicide may be 
thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom, and if it extend to 
the whole impression, a kind of massacre, whereof the exe- 
cution ends not in the- slaying of an elemental life, but 
strikes at the ethereal ,*nd fifth essence, the breath of 
reason itself, slays an immortality rather than a life .... 

“"’•“From John Milton’s Areopagi tica 



For the other point concerning liberty, I observe a 
. great mistake in the country about that. There is a twofold 
liberty, natural (I mean as our nature is now corrjpt) and 
civil or federal. The first is common to man with beasts 
and other creatures. By this, man, as he stands in relation 
to man simply, hath liberty to do what he lists; it is a 
liberty to evil as well as to good. This liberty is in- 
compatible and inconsistent with authori;:y, and cannot 
endure the least restraint of the most just authority ,*.« 
The other kind of liberty I call civil or federal, it may 
also be termed moral, in reference to the covenant between 
God and man, in the moral law, and the politic covenants 
and constitutions, amongst men themselves.’ This liberty 
is the proper end and object of authority, and cannot sub- 
sist without it; and it is a liberty to that only xijhich is 
good, just, and honest. This liberty you are to stand for, 
with the hazard (not only of your goods, but) of your lives, 
if need be. 

« Governor John Winthrop’s Journal 




'• See Exercises 1-7, pages 36 - 37 

See Exercises 1-2, pages 22 - 23 
American Regional Dialects 
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9a. ' THS QUAKER WIDOW 

Thee finds me in the garden, Hannah ^ 

— " come inJ ®Tis kind of thee 
To wait until the Friends \mre gone, 
who came to comfort meJ 
The still and quiet company a peace 
may give, indeed, 

But blessed is the single heart that 
comes to us at need. 

Come, sit thee downJ Here is the 
bench where Benjamin vjould sit 
On First-day afternoonc in spring, and 
xvfatch the sx^allows flit: 

He loves to smell the sprouting box, 
and hear the pleasant bees 
Go humming round the lilacs and 
through the apple- trees. 

--From '‘The Quaker VJidoxvf”, Bayard Taylor 
(Middle Atlantic) 

9b. '“Want to be a schobl-master, do you? You? Well, what 

would you dc in Flat Crick deestick, I®d like to know? 

Why, the boys have driv off the last two, and licked the one 
afore them like blazes. You might teach a summer school, 
when nothin® but children come. But I ®low it takes a 
right smart man to be school master in Flat Crick in the 
X'jinter. They’d pitch you out of doors, sonny, neck and 
heels, afore Christmas.” 

«,.„From Th e Hoosier Schoolmaster , 

Edward Eggleston (Indiana) 

9c. "Yes, it was at sea; leastx^ays, on a coaster. I got 

her is a singular kind of x<7ay: it was one afternoon we 
were lying alongside Charlestown bridge, and I heard a 
young cat screeching real pitiful; and after I looked all 
round, I see her in the water clutching on to the pier 
of the bridge, and some little divils of boys x-7ere heaving 
rocks down at her. I got into the schooner’s tag-boat, 
quick, I tell ye, and pushed off for her, ’n she let go 
just as I got there, ’n I guess you never &aw a more 
miser ’ble-looking creator’ than I fished out of the x^ater. 

Cold x^eather it x^aSo Her leg was hurt, and her eye, and 
I though first I’d drop her overboard again, and then I 
didn’t, and I took her aboard the schooner* and put her by 
the stove., I thought she might as well die x^here it was 
warm. She eat a little mite of chowder before night, but 
she was very slim; but next morning, when I went to see 
if she was dead, she fell to licking my finger, and she did 
purr away like a dolphin. One of her eyes was out, where 
a stone had took her, and she never got any use of it, 




but she used to look at you so clever with the other, 
and she got well of her lame foot after a while* I got 
to be ter’ble fond of her*’ 



—From Deephaven Cronies ^ Sarah Orne Jewett 
(Down East, Maine) 



. ..... j.^here was a feller here once by the name of Jim Smiley, 

in the v;inter of ’49 or maybe it was the spring of ’50 — 

I don’t recollect exactly, somehow, though what makes me 
think it was one or the other is because I remember the big 
flume wasn’t finished when he first came to the camp; but 
anyway, he was the curiousest man about always betting on 
anything that turned up you ever see, if he could get any- 
body to bet on the other side; and if he couldn’t, *he’d 
change sides* Any way, that suited the other man would 
suit him — any way just so’s he got a bet, he was satisfied* 



—From *'The Celebrated Jumping Frog of 

Calaveras County ”, Mark Twain (California) 



didn’t know whether you wanted me to go quite so 
far back as that,” he said* ”But there’s no disgrace in 
having been born, and I was born in the State of Vermont, 
pretty well up under the Canada line — so well up, in fact, 
that I came very near being an adoptive citizen; for I 
was bound to be an American of some sort, from the word Goi 
That was about — well, let me seeJ — • pretty near sixty 
years agoJ this is ’75, and that was ’20* Well, say 
I’m fifty-five years old; and I’ve lived’em, too; not an 
hour of waste time about me, anywheres X I was born on a 
farm, and—” 

— Silas Lapham in The Rise of Silas Lapham * 
William Dean Howells (Vermont) 



”An’ it air a toler’ble for’ard season* Yer wheat looks 
likely; an’ yer gyarden truck air thrivin’ powerful* 

Even that cold spell we-uns hed about the full o’ the 
moon in May ain’t done sot it back none, it ’pears like 
ter me* But, ’cording ter my way o’ thinkin’, ye hev got 
chickens enough hyar ter eat off every pea-bloom ez soon ez 
it opens*” 

--- From The ’Harnt’ That Walks Chilhowee , 
C*E*Craddock (Mary N*Murfree) (Tennessee) 



”My eye weak, suh, but dee a in ’weak nuff fer dat,” 

She shaded her eyes with her fan, and looked at me* 

Then she rose brickly from her chair* ’’De Lord he’p my 
soulJ'* she exclaimed enthusiastically* '’W’y, I know 
you w’en you little boy* W’at make I ain® know you w’en 
you big man? My eye weak, suh, but dee a in’ weak nuff 
fer dat* Well, suh, you mus’ eat some my ginger-cake* De 
Lord know you has make \<iay wid urn w’en you wuz little 
boy*“ 



From Aunt Fountain’s Prisoner*^ 

Joel Chandler Harris (Georgia Negro) 
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UNIT THREE 



THE SODNK OF ENGLISH 



I n t r 0 d .u c t i 0 n 

3,1, Thi.s unit will begin your formal study of the structure of the 
English language. You have been introduced to a view of what language 
is, as a ^cultural system, and you have studied the history and develop-, 
ment of English, You will now see how your particular language functions. 
You will start with the smallest units, the sounds, ^hich are the 
fundamental building blocks , and your study will lead you to progressively 
larger units— phrases, clauses, sentences. At each of several levels 
of analysis you will have to learn some basic terms and some rules 
concerning the inter action of the basic parts. Linguistic analysis 
is somewhat similar to the kinds of analyses that you may have encounter- 
ed in biology, where you begin with a study of the' simple cell and then 
you proceed to study progressively more complex organisms. You have to 
learn how the cell operates and how each of the larger clusterings of 
cells operate until you reach the complexity of the functionings of the 
human body. But as you could not really understand the human body as 
a biological organism without understanding the cell, so you could also 
not understand how language functions without understanding the basic 
sound units. 



3fc2, Segmental Phonemes . This unit will introduce you to the 
cells of language, the basic sound units of the language, VJe cannot refer 
to these sounds as *’letters”, because not all letters represent one sound* 
Many represent several sounds, and not all sounds are represented by 
one letter; many sounds can be spelled several different ways. The term 
that we will use to refer to a particular sound Is *’phoneme*’. To 
make things even, a bit more complicated, we cannot say that each sound 
used in the language. is a phoneme, for a phoneme is actually a, group 
of sounds that a native speaker will recognize as being the same. For 
instance, the ”p” in pit or pin is not exactly the same as the */p” in 
Let us demonstrate the differoice. If you hold your hand in 
front- of your face when you say pit . or pin , you will feel quite a puff 
of air as you articulate. the *’p**, but as you say spin you xdll feel 
practically no air, except pekhaps.a little as you are articulating 
the ”s”. Go ahead— demonstrate it to yourself now. You can also 
illustrate this by holding a kleenex in front of your face when you make 
the same test; or hold a lighted match close to your lips and you will 
see that usually the ”p” in pit and pin will blow out the match but the • 
ill spin won’t. However, wait until after class to demonstrate this i 

test. These different kinds of *^p*s’’ are called allophones of the 
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phoneme ”p*’. As a matter of convention, when we are talking about the 

phonemes, we use slant lines /p/; but if we are talking about one of the 

allophones of the phoneme /p/, we would inclose it in square brackets 
[p]% Another demonstration of allophones and phonemes can be found 
in the English vowels. If we say bit and bid , we would agree that the 
vowel sound is the samej thus it is part of the same phoneme /i/«. But 
if we listen very carefully, we could recognize that the /i/ in bit 

is ‘.slightly higher than the /i/ in bi d . If we wanted to show this 

difference, we would talk about these two /i/*s being two different 
allophones, and on this level we could describe the /i/ in. bit by 
vjriting its allophone as [i] and the /i/ in bid by writing its allophone 
as [l3. To a trained linguist this would immediately communicate the 
• fact that the /i/’ in bit was slightly, but not significantly, higher 
than the /i/ in bid . Though you will not need to study the phonetic 
details of Ehglish, a linguist must first describe a language phonetical- 
ly before he can arrive at a phonemic solution. 

From this point on, we will not concern ourselves with the allophones 
of English; we will be content to acquire a mastery of the phonemes. 

Should you want more information about these small variations in sound, 
the allophones, your teacher will be able to provide you with sources 
of information concerning them. However, you should not be particularly 
concerned with these until at least after you have thoroughly mastered 
the phonemic system of English, You might then also be interested’ in 
making a comparison with the phonemic system of some other language or 
languages. Your foreign language teacher should be able to give you 
information about these, and if you are studying a foreign language from 
the modem point of view, using a language laboratory, you will automat- 
ically be introduced to the phonemes of this language. You will Also be 
interested in making comparisons between the grammatical' structure of some 
other language and that of English, -You will find that other languages 
not only have differeii’t sounds (phonemes) than English, they also have 
different grammatical structures. The statement that if you knew English 
grammar you would have no trouble with Latin or some other grammar is 
not completely trile. It is true that you might understand the grammatical 
structure of Latin more easily through a comparison. But you cannot 
expect that a knowledge.of „j:he grammatical structure of English will 
enable, you to impose the same distinctions and categories on any other 
language. One of the languages most closely related to English is 
German, and even its grammatical system is considerably different from 
English, 

While we are at it, we might as well debunk another common myth, the 
one that says that English is closely related to French, Latin, or any of 
the Romance languages. This is not true. It is true that because the 
Romans once conquered ancient Britain, and because of the Norman invasion 
of England, there are many Latinos temmed. -words in English,, borrowed 
1 directly from Latin, ..or throu^ Frenph, x^hich is a derivation of Latin* 
But despite the influence of these borrowings, the structure —that is, the 
‘ grammar, of Siglish was not changed, English is a Germanic language, 
remaining most closely related to German, Dutch, Norwegian, and other 
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members of this language family. 



English phonemes . There are thirty** three distinct sounds 
(phonemes) used in English structure. Mine of these are wwelsj twenty- • 
four are consonants or semi,**vowel.s. The semi -vowels are used to make 

what are traditionally called the long vowels. These will be analyzed 
later. 



Vowel s , The nine short vowel sounds in English are demon- 
strated in the following chart. These contrasts will be adequate for 
most dialects of English, bu t no key is adequate for handling all 
dialect variations, 

/i/ the .vowel .sound in pit , sit , bit , hit , pin 

/e/ the voi^el sound in pat ^ set , bet, inen , bed 

/$/ the vowel sound in pat , hat , bat , can , mad 

/^/.. the vowel sound in”jest” as in ”he jest came”, the 

first vowel .in sister T" or children 

/9/ the vowel sound in putt , but , done , sun, mud, ”uh” 

/a/ , the vowel sound in pot , hot, not , cot (for most dialects) 

/u/ the vowel sound in put , book , foot , cook 

/o/ the first part of the vowel sound in jgo, dome , poke> v 

the..vox 7 el sound in taught .a caught , law, as these words 
are most commonly pronounced inv this- dial ectj in some 
dialects /oh/ would be used in these words, 

I 

Not all dialects of English xd.ll employ all nine of these contrasts. In’ 
some, dialect areas one or txco of these distinctions xdll be blurred into! 

■- one-..vowel sound, A common blending is the loss of the /i/ into the /i/ ■ 
or -the /0/, 



. £22S£il2il^* The consonantal sounds of English are demonstratec 

in the following list: 

/p/ the first sound in pat 

/t/ the first sound in ta£ i 

. /k/ the first sound. in cat, kitten • 

I ^ II I ii. ■ . r ■■ ^ ^ . . ^ 

«This vox- 7 el- sound- does not appear by’ itself in many dialects. It can be' 
seeu.in the coastal New gland pronunciation of such words as road and 
home , for those that are familiar xdth that dialect, 
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/b/ the first sound in bat • 

/d/ the first sound in dot g dog 

/g/ the first sound in get g gone 

/c/ the sound often spelled v 7 ith ch, as in the first and 

final sound in church 

\ 

/j/ the first sound in jury , the first and final sound 
in .judge 

/f/- the- first sound iri find , fill , fine 

/0/.. tha first sound in. ^bin, thistle , usually spelled 
with the ^ 

/s/ the first sound in sack , sip 

/s/ the .first spund in ship , shack , often spelled with 

the ^ 

/v/ the first sound in vine , villain 

/(F/ the first sound, also often spelled with the 
..,in the, then . 

_/.z/ .the first sound in zeal , zip 

• /z/ the sound .spelled with ^ ’in measure , treasure, 
pleasure, with z in azure . 

/m/ the first sound in met, moon 

/n/ the first sound in net, noon 

/it/ the sound spelled with n^ in sing , ring , but in f.inger 
we have an /ij/plus a /g/. Note the contrast in longer 
/ij/only, one who wants something, and longer /13/ + /g/ 
as when one thing is longer (in length) than '.another* 

/!/ the first sound in lag , lollipop V I'isteh 

/r/ the first sound in rag, rip , rap 



There are several pairs of consonantal sounds in English articulated 
almost exactly the same., except f.pr the use of the vocal chords. For 
instance, the“ ©iglish /p'/ and /b/c The initial sounds in • p_iil" and Bill, 
are made by a stoppage of the flow of air through the mouth at the lips 
and then a release. The main difference is that in the case of°]^ill*°the 
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vocal chords do not start vibrating until we have arranged our mouth 
(tongue, lips, etc.) for the formulation of the vowel sound. In the 
case of Bi 11 » the vocal chords start to vibrate before we have started 
articulating the vowel sound. You may demonstrate this to yourself 
by placing'ybur finger on your Adam*s apple (larynx) and saying these 
two words aloud. You will be -able to feel how much sooner your vocal 
chords start to vibrate' in ’the case of Bill as contrasted with pill » 

In the following chart x^e will list on the top row those consonantal 
sound's that are articulated \<ii thout the use of the vocal chords and 
directly beneath the appropriate phoneme we \nll list its voiced 
counterpart 



/p/ 


■'if/.-. 


/e/- 


. /t/ 


/s/ 


Is/ 


/of 


M 


/b/ 


/v/ 


/cf/ 


• /d/ 


hi 


/z/- 


III: ‘ 


/.&/ 



3;,6, . Semi^Vowjels , There are..also three.. semi -vowels in English, 
These are general lyTlisted‘:wit.h. the. -.consonants because, iri terms of 
syllable structure, they function. mostly consonantally; however, in 
teitms of the basic nature' the production of these sounds,' they are 
more vowel-like in nature. These semi-vowels are used with the vowels 
to make diphthongs, or glides,- These diphthongs are .what' are tradi- 
tionally described in English as long vowels. Actually, English has 
no long vowels in the sense that some languages do. By this we mean 
simply- doubling in duration the sound of a simple vowel. In English, 
these sounds actua-lly glide from one- position to another. This will,, 
be- demonstrated, . • 

■ The three- semi -vowels are the following:' 

/w/ the first sound in wet 

/y/ the first sound in yet 

; /h/ the first sound in hit 

Tn the above cases, these semi -vowels functioned in the same 
manner as any other initial consonant i-rauld. But these semi -vowels may 
be used as on-glides, (as above) or off-glides, (as you will see below). 
Let us demonstrate some of the more common ones„ In the chart below. 



the first listing is the r.urmal spelling^ second, the phonemic composition!. 



1 

f 


and finally, 


the key words 


whi ch 


demonstrate the sound in most dialects. 


1 

1 

1 

> 




/iy/ ■ 


the 


vowel 


sound in beet 


? 


<-a> 


/ey/ 


the 


vox^el 


sound in mate 




<I> 


/ay/ 


the 


vowel 


sound in mine 
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{oy) /oy/ 

^ 0 ^ /ow/ 
/ aw/ 



<("u/ /uw/ 



(ai) /eh/ 

<fi> /i^.. 

(l ) /9y/ 

/ah/ 

/u\<f/ 



the vowel sound in boy ; some dialects would 
use /oy/ in this word, 

the vowel sound in oe as in toe 

the vowel sound in house (note: in nearby 
Canada, the vowel selection in this item xrould 
be /ew/, especially in the Toronto accent. In 
parts of the South, it vx)uld be /aaw/ ) 

the vowel sound in soon (in some southern 
dialects only'the u, not the w, would be used; 
other dialects would use /irw/) 

the vowel sound in air, or yeah 

the vowel sound in 

the vowel sound in night , ' f ifeht . Some' dialects 
would use /ay/ in these items 
the vowel sound in palma in some dialects it 
would be /ahl/ 

the vowel sound in woo 



Actually, then, x;hat are thought of as long vowels in reality are 
diphthongs or glides. If you feel that you need further evidence of this 
fact, listen carefully to a singer as he or she holdsa long note, such 
as the long a. You will be able to hear the exact point at which the 
singer breaks from the /e/ part of the vowel sound to the /y/ glide 
part of the sound. This, is good training to make yourself more conscious 
of the vowel sounds in English, 



3,7, The nine vowel sounds in English can be set up on the follow*' ; 
ing sort of chart, and the area of the glide for the semi -vowels is 
shown by- its placement in regard to the vox^el sounds. 



higH-^ 

mid 

low 



front 


central 


back 


• 

1 




(S 




u 








e 


0 


0 


ae ... . 


a 


0 



o 



Ill -7 



The vowels in the first column are all articulated in the front of 
the mouth, those in the, middle column are articulated in the middle of 
the mouth, and those in the back column are articulated in the back of 
the mouth. The top row indicates that the vowel is made with the tongue 
raised toward the top of the mouth, the middle column indicates a- 
mid«»raised tongue position, and the bottom row indicates that the tongue 
is lying fairly flatly in the bottom of the mouth, A /y/ glide can 
be articulated from any of these positions by gliding or raising the 
tongue toward a high front position. The /w/ glide may start from 
any of the nine basic positions and glide towards a high back position. 
The /h/ glide, again, may originate from any of the nine short vowel 
positions and glide toward a mid«centtal position,. This makes a total 
possibility of twenty-seven glides in English, No one dialect employs 
all of these' possibilities, but each, possibility is a reality, if we . 
survey all the dialects of English, For instance, for most standard 
American speech, the vocalic glide in house would be transcribed 
phonemically as /aw/. However, as mentioned, ‘ Toronto dialect the 
/ew/ is used. In the same item, in some southern dialects, the /aew/ 
would be used. Below is a list of vjhole words written in ordinary 
spelling and in phonemic transcription. Study this list to reinforce 
your learning of how sounds of English are spelled, and their analysis 
from a sound point of view, ’ This short comparison should give you some 
insight into why spelling in English is often a problem. It should also 
adequately demonstrate why we said, early in this unit, that each letter 
does not represent just one sound, nor is one sound always represented 
by the same letter, ' ' ' . 



crt /kaet/ 
bet /bfet/ 
ship /sip/ 
either /iydFirr/ 
sing /sir)/ 
bought /bot/ 
moon /muwn/ 
thug /eag/ 



bridge /brij/ 
length /lei)0/ 
said /sed/ 
about /sbawt/ 
thatch /0aec/ 
dream /driym/ 
peel / piyl/ 
sack /sask/ 



boat /bowt/ * 
knight /nayt*/ 
those /(fowz/ 
singer /si:g|rr/ 
finger /firjgirr/ 
warmth A^rtnpO/ 
name /neym/ 
shame /§eym/ 



It is true that if we go back far enough in history " English spell- 
ing was more phonemic than it is now. This is because any live language-* 
that is any language that is, actively spoken by a group of .people— is 
constantly undergoing change. Please recall examplesof thi.s from the 
unit that you did on the history of ’^glish, Writing systems are., 
inherently more conservative and spelling changes occur more slowly than 
do sound changes. Therefore, the longer a spelling tradition has .been 
in existence, the more it will be in diverge from the pronunciation 
practices at a given time. Such English spelling as night .jfor /riayt/ 
was more meaningful, a thousand years ago, for the wiy that'*th6 vjqrd was 
pronounced at that time. Currently, v/e may see the following inconsis- 
tencies, The a , fo7 example, stands for /ae/ in hat, /ey/ in name , 

/o/ in abouc, for /a/ in father, and for /o/ in hall. The combination 
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^g/ stands for /q/in sing and singer , but for /qg/ in finger a 

On the other side of the coin is the fact that /ay/ is spelled with 

in my, e^ in shine and <Ti^ in light * ■ /e/ is spelled 

with <Te^ in bet , said , and ^ea'^ in bread o 

There is at least one virtue in English spelling, and that is ,regard 
less of the .particular dialect we speak, with its Own phonemic selection, 
we generally spell words the same# A few exceptions are the Canadian 
and British way of spelling humor and humour , honor ns honour , etc. 
Generally, however, despite the fact that a particular dialect may be so 
far removed as to make it difficult to understand someone speaking it. 

We will nevertheless have no difficulty in following his spelling. 



EXERCISE ONE 



Transcribe the vowels in the following words phonemically. DO NOT 
concern yourselves with the consonants. 



1. 


hat • 


2, 


help 


3. 


bit 


4. 


ship 


5. 


lap 


6. 


cot 


7. 


hop 


8.- ■ 


■ clock 


9. 


sought 


10.' 


spun 


11. 


good 


12. 


gun 


13. 


shook 


14. 


fought 


15. 


fun 


16. 


ham 


17. . 


was 


18. 


born 


19. 


bath 


20. 


at 


21. 


of 


22. 


held 


23. 


book 


24. 


look 


25. 


rim 



26. is 

27. dwell 

28. have 

29. frock 

30. gag 
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EXERCISE TWO 



Transcribe the following words phonemically, paying particular 
attention to the consonants and consonantal clusters. 



1. 


church 


* 




16. 


witch 


2. 


ridge 






17. 


which 


3, 


ham 


• 




18. 


could 


4. 


cram 






19. 


debt 


5. 


push 






20. 


ring 


6 . 


lot 






21. 


wring 


7. 


myth 






22. 


match 


8. 


whiz 


* 




23. 


math 


9, 


miss 






24. 


crumb 


10. 


rung 






25. 


rink 


11. 


box 






26. 


crock 


12. 


west 






27. 


Rex 


13. 


wings 






28. 


butt 


14. 


hat 


• • 


• 


. 29. 


but 


15. 


scratch 




• 


30. 


would 



EXERCISE THREE 



Wtite the following words in normal English spelling,. As they 
ar^ mostly commonly used words, they should provide you with 
prattlce In identifying the sounds of English and the appropriate 
phonemic symbol. 



1. 


/l9g/ 


2. 


/log/ 


3. 


/saem/ 


•4, 


/kiiy 


5.. 


/d9l-/ 


6. 


/kik/ 


7. 


/fl0d/ 


8. 


/(fayn/ 


9. 


/kriym/ 


10. 


/Sown/ 


11. 


/mevn/ 


12»- 


.VjQjV 


13. 


/peyl/ 


14. 


/hffi?3/ 


15. 


/fin/ 


16. 


/friyz/ 


17. 


/ sow/ 


18. 


/ snawt/ 


19. 


/pres/ 


20, 


/kleym/ 



21. 


/kruwn/ 


22. 


/krawl/ 


23. 


/fdyl/ 


24. 


/eik/ 


25. 


/layk/ 


' 26 • 


/trayb/ 


27. 


/groxw/ 


28. 


/kr9nc/ 


29. 


/fliy/ 


30. 


/f9j/ 


31. 


/ strejjkG/ 


32. 


/gud/ 


33. 


/h0sil/ ■ 


34. 


/eybil/. 


■35. 


/praym/ . 


36. 


/cin/ 


37. 


/m0d/ 


■38. 


/wigl/‘ 


•39. 


/Siyz/ 


40. 


/baym/ 



41. 


/Sire/ 


42. 


/leyn/ 


43. 


/ rowziz/ 


44. 


/ skwi yl / 


45. 


/piyl/ 


46. 


/miyl/ 


47. 


/faniy/ 


48. 


/ ruwz/ 


49. 


/kot/ 


50. 


/msniy/ 


51. 


/obawt/ 


52. 


/meniy/ 


53, 


/p0nis/ 


54. 


/bebil/ 


55. 


/ffflsin/ 


56. 


/kawc/ 


57. 


/sisiy/ 


58. 


/j0miy/ 


59. 


/ay/ 


60. 


/v7eriy/ 
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61. 


/dep: rtmint/ 






81. 


fnatf 






62. 


/rezort/ 






82. 


/mayn/ 






63. 


/laj/.. 






83. 


/ Torni/ 






64. 


/gpraj/ 






84. 


/hSBT^/ 






65. 


/fuiis/ 






85. 


/h0^/ 






66. 


/laa^^gwij/ 






86. 


/fowniym/ 






67. 


Ai]glis/ 






87. 


/fanik/ 




• 


68. 


/ spffinis/ 






88. 


/s0yt/ 




• 


69. 


/r0s0n/ 






89. 


/kwikliy/ 






70. 


/fsyt/ 






90. 


/pliy/ 






71. 


/trayt/ 






91. 


/pliyz/ 






72. 


/neyt/ 






92. 


IrQsl 






73. 


/l0yt/ 






93. 


/m0s/ 






74. 


/menc0n/ 






94. 


/fl0s/ 


, 


• 


75. 


/devil/ 




/ 


95. 


/ 80 s/ 






76. 


/ sentril/ 






96. 


/S0S/ 






77, 


/powlis/ 






97. 


/I0s/ 






78. 


/palis/ 




• 


98. 


/eleveytor/ 






79. 


/trSbsrl/ 






99. 


/ap trey tor/ 




• 


80. 


/sqabi'l/ 


• 


4 


100, 


/neyctr/ 






EXERCISE 


FOUR 












i 


Write the following words in phonemic transcription. 


Use 


your own 


pronunciation,. as a 


guide 


and do not 1 


hesitate to refer 


back 


to the 


keys that .wer.e provided 


for you. 


Pay particular attention 


to the 


vowels and do not 


hesitate to pronounce the key words 


and 


the words 


in : 


the exercise out loud, until 


you 


are thoroughly familiar with 


them. 








, 






1. 


sad 


20. 


through 




39. roof 


58. 


wrought 


2. 


■ but 


21. 


craze 




40 . Lou 


59. 


thought 


3. 


man 


22. 


feed 




41 . do 


60, 


bought 


4. 


set . 


23. 


dream 




42. wine 


61, 


round 


5. 


ring 


24. 


lug 




‘43. swine 


62. 


mound 


6. 


said 


25. 


thug 


• 


44. crime 


63. 


crow 


7. 


rip * 


26. 


mace 




45 . sponge 


64. 


grow 


8 . 


cut 


27. 


dove 




■ 46. doll 


65. 


snitch 


9. 


wing 


28. 


crash 




47. rich 


66. 


mi tch 


10 V 


■ rang 


29. 


mate 




48 . swi tch 


67. 


thrush 


11. 


rung 


30. 


crate 




49. which 


68. 


such 


12. 


sung • ■ 


31. 


leave 




50. witch 


69. 


rice 


13. 


mash 


32. 


grieve 




51 . cube 


70. 


green 


14. 


■ •mush 


33. 


sieve 




52. house 


71. 


George 


15. 


crush 


34. 


crave 




53. fluke 


72. 


gorge 


16. 


■ trial e 


35. 


knave . 




54. mesh 


73. 


wean 


17.- 


meal 


36. 


brave 




55. ski 


74. 


rose 


18. 


while 


37. 


edge 




56 . cl erk 


75. 


snows 


19. 


gi*ow 


38. 


cram 




57, crack 


76., 


.qyepn 



77, large 

78, barge 

79, charge 

80 , then 

81, thee • 

82, thy 

83, crew 

84, pile ■ 

85, smile 

86, while 

87, mile 

88, blood 

89, file 



90, tcugh 

91. buff 

92. fluff 

93, smirk 

94, lurk 

95, knight 

96. knot 

97, jerk 

98. breathe 

99. breath 
100, death 



EXERCISE FIVE 

Follow the, same dl r e cti qn’s_;^ a s.„fg[t,-the preceding- -exercise. These 
,vw-rds have more than one syllable •• be sure to trenscribe each- 
syllable with a. vowel , if the-'voWel in an .unaccented syllable is 
difficult to hear ---it is.prbbably a /a/ or /i/. Again, do not 
. hesitate to refer to the- key and fco previous exercises. • 



I. thinker 26 

. 2, snoopy 27 

3, mission 28 

4, father -29, 

5, strengthen 30, 

6, thistle. ■ 31, 

7, around 32, 

8, carriage 33, 

9, magic 34. 

.10, tragic 35, 

II. , choral .. -36, 

12, rigid 37,. 

10, foolish 38„ 

14, thicker 39, 

15, accept 40., 

16, ^stupid . 41.' 

17, cooler 42, 

18, bristle 43, 

19, missile 44, 

20, Mary 45, 

21, stylish 46,- ■ 

22, duly 47, 

23, reject 48, • 

24, shuttle 49, 

25, engage 50, 



’r'-' defect 


51, diner 


■■■• irefute 


52. miner 


'■.denote 


53, minor 


■■ remote 


54. marry 


■ promote 


5.5, ■ merry 


■ devote 


. 56. Mar.le 


ri chef 


57 . greasy 


fisher 


58, housing 


freshen 


. 59, rousing 


sassy 


. 60, mous-ing 


molding 


61, curable 


Vicious 


62, . student 


racial 


63, teacher 


ruddy 


64, principal 


snooty 


.65, adverbial ^ 


■ narro'w 


, 66,. 'athlete 


mangle 


67, athletics 


dreamy 


68., personal 


cutter ' 


69, personnel 


ringer 


70., construction 


setter ' 


71, devotion 


cleaner 


72, devotee 


: deeper 


73, meditation 


meaner 


74,. fascination 


schemer 


75. physician 
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76, 


benediction 


89, 


physical 


77, 


stinker 


90, 


quizzical 


78, 


thorough 


91, 


revolution 


79, 


truly 


92, 


commotion 


80, 


thru way 


93, 


rescinding 


81, 


byway 


94, 


depending 


82, 


diverged 


95. 


capitalize 


83, 


diversion 


96. 


nationalize 


84, 


reader 


97. 


amazement 


85, 


seeder 


98. 


outrageous 


86, 


emulation 


99. 


biology 


07, 


veneration 


100, 


reiterate 


88, 


propagation 







3 #8* The SuprasGgmentals of English . In addition to the thirty- ! 

three segmental phonemes of English, there is an entirely different ! 

kind of phoneme which has to do with the intonation patterns in English, j 

Some aspects of what is usually considered intonation is actually | 

paralanguage, xdiich we have already disucssed. But paralanguage is ■ 

more optional; you can select different ways of saying things to give i 

the impressions that you want. Sometimes you use paralanguage to ; 

achieve very subtle effects. But intonation is something you cannot 
do without. It is vital to spoken syntax. You CANNOT make any ’ 

utterance whatsoever in English without intonation, even if you say | 

one single wx>rd, .As a practical aspect, a study of intonation should I 

help you in some of the problems of punctuation. There will be a 1 

unit devoted to just this problem. But first you have to leam 
about English speaking patterns, 

EngHsh intonation is composed of three kinds of supra segmental . 

phonemes, which, in a sense, overlay the other phonemes. These are 
phonemes of stress, pitch, and juncture. There are four of each. 

We will begin our discussion with stress, ! 



3,9, Stress , The sjmibology for the four degrees of stress 
in English is the following: 



primary stress 
■/^/ secondary stress 

/'‘Z tertiary stress 

/*^ Z weak stress 



: 

! 



A 



o 

ERIC 
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Let us demonstrate primary stress 1*1 first. If we use the word 
subiect as a noun, we place the louder stress on the first syllable, _ 

as' in that’s the subject?” But if we use the same word as a verb, the j 

louder stress will be on the second syllable, ’‘We*ll subject him to 
an examination,” There are many such examples in English where a noun 
or adjective will take the louder stress on the first syllable and a 
verb will take it on the second syllable. 



1 

I 



i 

i 

t 

I 



I 

J 

i 



I 



! 



noun 



verb 



increase 

protest 

rdfuse 



increase 

protdst 

refdse 



The weakest degree of stress in English may be demonstrated in many 
words. Here are a few examples', as they would sound if we uttered these 
words in isolation. 



mdney fdnny quickly runner bdtton f^st^ quickest 

The two intermediate degrees of stress, the secondary /*' / and the ter- 
tiary /'/ may be seen in polysyllabic words or in phrases, 

aiStomobile photograph dbtdrmine dfeliber^te consider dbb^tSbl^ 

These intermediate degrees of stress may be demonstrated in contrasts 
between what we usually consider a compound noun type of construction 
and an adjective preceding a noun. Here are a fev7 examples; the thin| 
a teacher vjrites on is a bldckbbard, but any board that happais to be 
painted black is a blSck bodrd- The species" of bird known as blackbird 
has the primary stress on the black, but any. bird that happens to be 
black would be a blSck bird. Consider the distinction between swdet 
s&lesmSn (someone who sells "Si^eets) and sw^et "salesman (a salesman 
you happen to think of as sweet). Also, 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue in 
Washington, D,C,,is known as the White Hduse, But we can also say that 
”Thfe T'Jhlte H6use”is a white house. The words elevator and operator 
spoken individually would receive the following stresses - SlevAtor, 
dperAtor;- but spoken together in one phrase one of the primaries would 
be reduced to a secondary, allowing us to demonstrate all four degrees 
of stress in one utterance -- dlevAtor Aperlitor, 



3,10, Pitch , When we discuss pitch, we are referring to the 
raising or lowering of the voice, not in terms of volume but in terms 
of musical pitch. Again, we must disregard the over-all high or low 
pitch of an individual*s voice, and the fact he may gear his pitch 
higher, especially in moments of stress. But even when we are speaking 
normally, we will vary our speech between four degrees of highness or 
lowness. This happens to be true even when people are speaking .i what 
we call a monotone. The normal pitch of a person *s voice is part biology, 
part personality. The pitch range that he selects for his whole utterance 
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is a matter of his emotional disposition at the moment. But what we 
will discuss here is the necessary change in pitch which every speaker 
MUST use. every time he speaks an English utterance. This is linguistic 
pitch, and there are four degrees of it: 

/4/ the highest pitch 

/3/ . the second highest pitch 

/2/ the second loxjest pitch 

/!/ the lowest pitch 

We normally, though not always, start an utterance on pitch /2/. We 
often go up to pitch /3/ in conjunction idth the primary stress. Let 
us examine a simple utterance, 

i^St ^re yhu ^ding? 

If we want 8?;eatly to emphasize what the person is doing because it 
panicked or alarmed us, we probably go up to pitch /4/ on the ”doing*’, 

2 4 1 

^ V Whftt &re ybu d^Ing? 

If we x^ant to place the emphasis on the person we are addressing, or if 
we are particularly annoyed with him, ve may switch the primary stress 
and the raising' of the pitch to that word, 

■■ -2 3 -2 1 ■ 

WhSt 5 re y^u dftlng? 

Pitch /!/ is often used for an insertion, as a sort of deliberate 
de-emphasis. It often contains an editorial comment that the speaker 
emphasizes by underplaying, 

. .2 2 1 1 2 3 1 - 

H^rry,. the r^t,. w^nt h^me, 

< . • . 

As is also indicated .in these examples, pitch /!/ is often used in 
conjunction with the teimination of a statement. Students should be 
cautioned not to e:q>ect an automatic pitch /3/ at every occurrence of 
primary stress. Many speakers do not go up. to pitch /3/ at this pdint 
in all utterances, and. it' is not necessary -.to do so in all cases. 



3,11, Juncture , There are four junctures in English, Impression- 
istically, we tend to associate juncture with pause, but this is not 
true, stri.ctly speaking. It is true that pause frequentl y accompanies 
juncture, but there are other more necessary distinctions of juncture , 
The four junctures of English are described as follows: 

/#/ double cross juncture (signalled by a rapid falling of 
pitch and fading of the voice, a decreecendo effect) 
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/|]/ double bar. juncture (signalled by a rapid rise of 
pitch, and fading of the -joice, often associated 
with questions) 

. /|/ single bar juncture, pitch neither rises no'r falls 
(functions as a phonological phrase marker) ■ 

/+/ plus juncture, breaks the phonemic flow 

'The double cross juncture occurs commonly at the termination of a 
statement* it is usually intei^reted as a signal that we have concluded a 
particular utterance, it occurs often in ^‘package follovdng a drop 
to pitch level /!/ , as in the following example; 

' . 2 31 
• -- '•*••••“ wt^nt home # 

If we were to make this same utteran'Ce, but intended it as a 
question, we might say it in this way, 

2 .3 3,, ... 

*'r w^nt + home || *•'' • ' 

Do not associate the /||/ juncture as occurring only in questions. Often 
it xdll occur internally within a sentence, as in the following 
example: 

2 2 , 11 2 2 
Mr. Jones || digging in + his -j- garden || f6und + 

.3 , 1 . 
a-j-worm # 

• » 

The singl(j bar functions as a sort of phrase maker, a way to’ * 
group words together, and it is marked by the fact that the pitch will 
neither rise nor fall, Eitbor of’* the following is a possible Ehglish 
utterance, depending on the style of speaking that you wanted to achieve, 
mainly the number of primary stresses, 

: 2 . ^ 2 2 2 3 ‘ ' 1 
Thfe + mtn + on -i- ybur -i- right | is + hfer br<5ther # 

2 2 2,2 2 -2 2 1 
Thfe + m^n j 6n ybur + right j is + hfer + brcith^r # 

The plus juncture is best illustrated as an interru'ption 'in the 
flow of phonemes. It appears often between words but many longer ”words” 
will have plus junctures withdn them and sometimes two ^’words” will 
be said as one phonological unit’. To prove to., .yourself that you can 
actually hear the plus juncture, compare the pronunciation I scream and 
ice cream, ^ In the first utterance, y6u place the /.^/ juncture after 
the I, in the second, you place it after the s, Phonemically, you 
would transcribe this pair "■> follows: 

/ay skriym/ 



/ays + kriym/ 
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The actual pause associated with a plus juncture is only about 
1/40 of a second; but if you will recall our discussion of the allo- 
phones of a phoneme, we can pinpoint what helps you to hear this 
extremely brief pause, The/k/ that we hear after a juncture is heavily 
aspirated (the puff of air) as was the /p/ in pin . The /k/ that 
follows an’ /s/, as in /skriym/,is not aspirated at all. This differ- 
ence in the pronunciation of the /k/, which we react to subconsciously , 
is what helps us place the location of the juncture. If we were not 
able to hear this minute difference, the two utterances- I scream and 
ice cream would be ambigous, and we knox -7 they are .not. Even children 
like to. recite little poems based on puns. These are puns because 
they sound almost , but not really alike; e,g,, ”I scream, you scream, 
we all scream for ice cream,” 

Another pair we can use to illustrate the plus juncture is nitrate 
/nay.«.treyt/ and night rate /nayt + reyt/. Compare needed rain 
/niyd + d + reyn/ and need a drain /niyd + 9 dreyn/, ' 



3,11. Intonation Pattern , Another important idea for you- to 
understand is the intonation pattern. This is a sort of phonological 
phrase, it is bounded by. a /|/, /||/ or /#/, and there can only be one 
primary stress within any one intonation pattern. Although this idea 
may not strike you as very important at the moment, you will see the 
significance of it, and the reason for your learning it, when we come 
to the application of what you have been learning, especially when we 
study punctuation and syntax. 

If you wish to place more than one primary stress on an utterance, 
you have to . have. one of these three junctures intervening - /j/» /||/» 
/#/. Let’s ,‘loqk .at some examples; . ■ 

w&nt to the stdre# 

Said this way, the utterance has only one primary stress, We can also 
place a primary stress on went . In that case, we would transcribe it; 

w<^nt I to the stdre # 

Notice that we. automatically place at least a /j/ juncture somewhere 
between the two primary stresses. 

In such an utterance, xce should also mark the pitches* and, as a 
matter of. convention, we always mark the pitch, at the beginning of an 
utterance or of an. intonation pattern, at. the end of the pattern, and 
at the primary stress. We also sometimes mark it if it changes the 
pitch at some other point within the intonation pattern. Study these 
possibilities; 
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.2 2 1 ■ - ■ 

Hfe wfent to the store # 

2 3 1 

Hfe w^nt to the st(5re # 

2 2 ^ 2,2 1 

\‘jint I t6 the st6re # 

2 2 2.2 3 1 

Hh w&it t6 the store # 

There is a local way of saying wonderful ’*>ich is interesting 
to analyze, 

2 3 1 

wo'nd&rful # 

Notice that you raise your pitch on the second syllable even though the 
stress remains on the first syllable. The way this word would be said 
in most parts of the u.S. would be: 

2 1 

wdnderful # • 

Let us look at the transcription of a longer utterance, 

2222 2 22 2 22 3 1 
^nt j to thS stdre if: Snd bohght |’ S 16af of brdad # 

Ii;i listening to this sentence, pay particular attention to the difference 
between pitch /2/ with /|/, pitch /2/ with and pitch /!/ with /#/, 



EXERCISE SIX 

Listen to the recording of the following sentences and mark the 
primary stresses, the (|), (||), and the (#) and the changes in 



pitch. Sentence 1, is done for 


you. 




1. 


2 2 1 
He is my brdther,# 


10. 


What*s in the box? 


2. 


some of the men 


11. 


three college presidents 


3. 


He just went by. 


12.- 


three college professors 


4. 


I vjill give you pears. 


13.' 


a very dirty kitchen sink 


5. 


in a handful of dust 


14. 


a very dirty circus clown 


6, 


brained by a policeman 


15. 


three drunken deans 


7. 


every single momen.t 


16. 


We used to know them. 


8. 


They used it all up. 


17. 


Who are you going with? 


9. 


VJhat»s in it? 


18. 


two sheepish church mice 
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19, two sheepish mice 

20, all the ten fine old stone buildings 

21, The sons raise meat, 

22, We send nitrates by night rates, , 

23, They wanted a nude eel, 

24, a student of home economics 

25, oh what strange innuendoes 

26, oh what i*ve seen in the store 

27, We needed a good flight vTrap, 

28, a fairly new reading lamp 

29, some newly planted v7eeping willows 

30, an unreported flying saucer 

31, sixteen hours flying time 

32, the rabbits and hares 

33, all go in pairs 

34, and even the bears 

35, in couples agree 

36, He lives in the White House, 

37, He lives in the \diite house, 

38, He lives in the lAjhite house, 

39, It*s a good screening device, 

40, He smacked the screaming child. 



NAME 



I (Reproduced with permission 
from Workbook, in Descripiiyc. 
Linguistics by Henry A. Gleason, 
Holt, ?anehart^jpd.Wi;^G£pn,...Iric.) 



SdOOL G rade 

TEACHER 



Op, a separate. $heet of paper, do 

exercises in normal spelling. 



9 , coul d 



1 . 



cf0 stiyd bit irz rnffister, 
haw keym- cf is t0 p^ehs? 
hiy. hOrd cfe '^iid paester 
kiray, ohl fles i-sgrashs. 



2, dr0r v«nts © fissr neymd 
f is0r 

huw fist f0r 0 fiS in 0 fissr, 
bot cfs fis wicT 0 grin 
puld cf 0 fis 0 rmin in; 
naw cfej^r f iSig cf0 fis©r f0r 
fi^r 



3. 



betiy hasd e bit ©v bit©r b0t©r 
hwic meyd ©r bffit©r bit©r. 

Siy gat 9 bit 0 v bet0r b 0 t©r 
9n meyd ©r bit©r baet©r b0t0r. 



9 fliy 0n 9 flay un © fluv 7 
\<er imprizind, sow hw©t kud dPey 
duw? 

sed cf© flay «let as fliy”, 
sed cFafliy ”let 0s flay”, 
sow (fey fluw Gruw 0 floh in 
cf0 fluw. 



II, Transcribe the following words 
phonemically. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 , 



rich 

bush 

his 

things 

buff 

bared 

thank 

debt 



10, 


> jug 


u. 


. ridge 


12. 


must 


13. 


hiss 


14. 


that 


15. 


guess 


16, 


vex 


17. 


ring 


18. 


top 


19. 


yes 


20. 


sham 


21. 


knot 


22. 


knifed 


23, 


hung 


24. 


dumb 


25, 


shock 


26. 


wring 


27. 


this 


TO 

CO 

• 


give 


29. 


jam 


30, 


myth 


31. 


box 


32. 


hook 


33. 


whi ch 


34. 


Butch 



35. 


latch 


36. ■ 


them 


37. 


zinc 


33. 


gem 


39, 


gap 


40, 


zest 



NAME 



SCHOOL GRADE 



TEA CHER 

QUIZ I « Part m 

III* . Transcribe each of the four sentences phonemically. Also include 
all junctures, all primary stresses and all pitch changes. You do 
not have to indicate pitch 2, but mark all changes from pitch 2, 



1* How much are the apples? 



2, Three for a quarter. 



3. Sorry, they're scarce right now. 



4, I'Jhat about some oranges? 



f 




NAME 



QUIZ II (Reproduced with permission 
ftom Workbook in Descriptive 
■ Li-nfflirsrrcy by Henry A. cTeason , 
Holt,. Rinehart and Winston, Inc,) 

I, On a separate sheet of paper, write 
• -exercise-3- 1-4 in normal* spelling. 



1 , sed 0 greyt kangrrgeysinH priyJfer 
tuw 0 hen ”yuhr 0 byi*wtsrf 0 l kriyb 0 r” 
0 n <f 0 hej\, pliyzd gt cfaet 
leyd 0 n ehg in iz hast, 

0n <f0s did cf0 hen riyvjohrd biyc9r. 



2 , cf 0 rv©z 0 ysij fel 0 neymd hohl 
huw fel in cf 0 sprig in cf 0 fohl 

0 v bin 0 seed 0ig 
if iyd dayd in cf 0 sprig 
t©t iy didrnt, hiy dayd in cf0 fohl, 

3, cf9 reyn it reyniG an cf© j©st 
©n oblsow an cT© 0 nj©st fel©, 
b©t ciyfliy an cf© j 0 st^ bik©z 

cf© 0 nj 0 st stiylz rf© 3®sts ©mbrel©. 



4, aez © bytwtiy ay asm nat 0 stahr, 
cf9r 0r©cf0rz mohr hsns©m bay fahr, 
b©t may feys,ay dont maynd it, 
f©r ay ©m bihaynd it; 
its cf© piypil in fi 0 nt get d ^0 jahr 



II, Transcribe the following words 



phonemically. 


1. 


Scotch 


2, 


should 


3, 


cup 


4, 


lath 


5. 


thumb 


6, 


hod 


7. 


peas 


o 

^ t 


ice 


9. 


lose 


10, 


root 



SCHOOL 






GRADE 


TEACHER 








11. 


pined 


38. 


daze 








. « ♦ 


12, 


sight 


39. 


freeze 


13, 


do 


40. 


posed 


14, 


east 






15, 


loaf 


1 




16, 


peace 






17, 


eyes 






18, 


loose 






19, 


rude 






20, 


pint 






21. 


sighed 






22, 


due 






23. 


eased 






24. 


healed 






25. 


pri ze 






26. 


raise 






27, 


choose 






28. 


mate 






29. 


down 






30. 


place 






31. 


dew 






32. 


roast 






33. 


price 






34. 


race 






35. 


coat 






36. 


made 






37. 


bound 







o 

ERIC 



NAME 



SCHOOL . GRADE 

TEACHER . 

QUIZ II " Part III 

III, Transcribe each of the four sentences phonemically. Also include 
all junctures, all primary stresses and all pitch changes, You do 
not have to indicate pitch 2, but mark all changes from pitch 2. 



1, They’re too much trouble. 



2, I’ll eat ’em out of a can. 



3, Hov 7 many do you want? 



4, But not those bruised ones. 
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U M I T F 0 U-R . 

• "C 

PA^LAKGU^GE ‘AMD: KINESICS 



• • In order to be able to understand the total aspects of speech, we must 
take a look at two systems of communication closely related to language; 
in fact, wi^h language they form a tightly integrated whole called the 
•‘Speech paqkage*% We could show the relationship in the following diagram. 




Kineslcs is the study of the bodily gestures and facial expressions 
that acMmpany speech. We often think of these as part of ouif deliberate 
; efforts, but many of them automatically accompany speech and many ethers 
. subconscious expressions of how we feel about ‘vhat we ourselves are 
saying or what someone is saying to us. We might divide the field of 

• kinesics into two parts: those gestures and expressions which are conscious, 
. and thus deliberate, and those which are totally or largely subconscious, 

* and therefore mostly beyond the deliberate contiol of the Individual, The 
conscious systems of gestures we might refer to as deliberate kinesics ; 

the primarily subconscious ones could be termed. simply unconscious 
kinesics, ' 



The kinesic system is sometimes used to punctuate our remarks. In 

fact, it is sometimes impossible to make a statement without such kinesic 
punctuation, . . 



Let us look at soine examples. All of you have surely observed the 
differences in the way males and females gesture. Do not assume that this 
is universal and due only to biology. Much of it is the way that our 
— ^^-Ure tells us that males and females shoul d behave. These character* 
istics become ejwggerated, subconsciously, when »»flirtation” is involved. 
For instance, males, as a general pattern, tend to maintain a straight 
wrist line, whereas females use a relatively ••limp'^ wrist. In '*f lifting”, 
these basic postures are even more apparent. When we find a male or female 
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that fails to behave in the .way that we have been taught to expect, we 
react negativelyjbo the kinesic.-coimnuni cation that we receive, • 

An example of a kinesic marker that constitutes an editorial comment 
on what you are saying or what is being s<aid to you is rubbing the nose. 
This generally implies considerable skepticism. Either you are sub- 
consciously questioning your ovm sincerity, or you have some doubt about 
the sincerity or validity of what is being said to you. Do not, however, 
accept this as an absolute. It is possibl*e that someone has an itchy 
nose. Or this skepticism may be expressed by -rubbing the ear, continu- 
ally tugging on a tie, or other such -gestures. Also remember that this 
is a subconscious gesture, and you should use knowledge of this kind 
just as an aid in interpreting the total communication. Sensitive 
people have always reacted to these kinds of things long before they 
were formally studied, - — * - 

Another good opportunity for studying kinesics is to watch a group 
of girls at a party as an attractive male enters the room. Notice how 
many will move their hands to the backs of their heads and start fussing 
with their hair. One of the male equivalents of this gesture is ^hitching 
up” the trousers, We accept the cowboy sort of standard of masculinity 
in our culture. As you watch a western on TV, notice how often the hero 
will employ this gesture, Men also subconsciously reveal their interest 
in the opposite sex (and hence their own appearance) by such gestures as 
straightening their ties or smoothing their hair. 

Generally, the way a person holds, himself , his entire body posture, 
the way he walks, the way he gestures, should be congruent with his age, 
sex, and physical condition. If a twenty-five year old man walks too 
slowly,.we .immediately wonder what kind of disability, temporary or ' - 

permaneht| , js causing it. If we see our friend strolli»ng slowly down 
the corrido.r with hands in pockets, shoulders slumped, and eyes down- 
cast, we will. vTonder what is causing’ Ill's ‘‘depression, _ .. 

.In this , sense, we read kinesics, and sometimes the message is very 
clear, .Some of the more obvious things we could point out is that in our 
culture we ”jump for joy”, ^-Jhen we are happy, we employ lively gestures 
and a staling, frequently changing, facial countenance, -Jhen x^e are 
depressed,' our facial muscles tend to be immobile and our gestures will 
be restricted oxid- lack energy. Of course, there is a type of happiness, 
a serenity beyond excitment, x-jhich many people express in great calmness 
of gesturing. But here the kinesics xdll be very smooth and the posture 
will still be alert, wherras the lack of gesturing that is indicative 
of depression will signal great lethargy. In the latter case, the message 
almost indicates that what is being siad kinesically is *”/Jhat*s the u-se? 
VIhy bother living?” The kinesics of serenity say, ”I am content; I don’t 
have to try; I have what I x^ant,” If these serene gestures and manners are 
exaggerated, as holding the shoulders extra rigid and having a benign, 
pitying smile on the face, they then become the gestures which are those 
of smugness. These x7il!r create an unfortunate effect on the observer, 
motivating him to desire the removal of .that smugness or over-contentment. 



*<•» 
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The way a person handles his body is generally very indicative 
of personality traits, A very rigid, more than. perfect posture 
wi-11 often correlate with a rigid attitude toward life. He will often 
be inflexible, \ 7 ith good probability of a perfectionist attitude. On 
the other hand, sloppiness in dress will often correlate v;ith sloppiness 
in other habits. You would not ocpect to find someone who wore dirty, 
spotted clothes to have a neat house, 

A relaxed, flexible, but alert bodily posture is most apt tp be 

correlated with the same kind of habits in other areas of behavior. 

This is why we learn so much about a person just by seeing him. 

Recently, a young couple was observed at a lengthy party during 
V7hich they became engaged. Though none of their conversation was 
overheard, the progress of their relationship was spelled out in the 
gestures that were employed. 

At the beginning of the evening, the gestures were out-going and 
aimed to include everyone in the room. During the course of the evening, 
they progressively uecame smaller and smaller, aimed more and- more at 

one individual only. The gestures were made closer to the body,. Like • 

the lowering of the voices, they were aimed at communicating with one 
individual only. Even the bodily postures changed. Originally, the 
cotiple sat facing the whole room, aiming their kinesics toward everyone 
in general. When the point of greatest intimacy in communication was 
desired, their gestures were aimed only at each other, excluding as 
much as possible of the outside world in their communication. Of course, 
everyone v;as able to read their kinesics to the degree of becoming aware 
of their intense personal interest in each other. 

The things that have been mentioned here are general and not far 
. below the threshold of awareness. The more astute students of kinesics 
will look for the more subtle clues. Everyone will notice two people* 
obviously highly interested in each other, A careful observer might be 
abl^- to discern this mutual interest before the couple themselves v;as 
; avTare of it, if one individual adjusts his facial ejcpressions, his tone 
of voipe, his gestures, to another, he may be communicating subconscious 
interest even before he is consciously aware of his owi motives. 

Some trained kinesic- specialists boast that, they are able to 
detect falsehoods as accurately as a lie detector, and indeed they operate 
, on thg same principle, A lie detector finds out a deceiver by recording 
subconscious changes in pulse rat breathing, or other bodily function, 

• Thekinesic specialist, onee he has accustomed himself to the gesturing 
patterns of an individual, xdll look for minute, barely perceptible 
txd;tches, of which the individual is unaware. Or the individual may 
even be so obvious as to rub his nose, - There may be such noticeable 
changes as a. difference in his tone of voice, the speed vjith which he 
talks, the loudness, etc. The trained kinesic specialist looks for the 
unconscious gestures which reveal the individual’s own attitude toward ‘ ' 
what he issaying. 
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In the study of kinesicc it is not important to provide a catalogue 
of gestures and a translation of their meaning, "Ihat is important is the 
development of a sensitivity to these gestures and the ‘'reading” of them 
in that particular situation. Look for what ”fits” or. doesn’t ”fit” — 
after considering the person is and what the situation is. If all 
the gestures are appropriate for the occasion, we tend to assume that the 
person is adjusted to it. If some of the general postures, gestures, or 
facial expressions are not appropriate, then we may begin to. look for 
reasons why the individual is protecting about the position in which he 
finds himself. One warning: use, sympathetically, any information you 

may think you have obtained. Don’t become an arm-chair psychoanalyst. 

Such conceit almost inevitably leads to error. Highly trained linguists 
(i7ho are also usually social anthropologists) do work with psychiatrists 
in trying to learn more, more quickly, about a patient, But they do this 
only after years of intensive study. Sometimes they will aid an analyst 
in interpreting the cocial significance of the subconscious communication, 
but they maintain a cautious attitude about their interpretations, and 
they leave the treatment of the patient strictly to the doctor, 

4,3, xn our discussion of the loudness, or the”tone” of a person’s voice, 
we began to look at paralanguage . It is impossible to speak without 
paralanguage, A term X'jhich should help you understand this statement is 
paralinguistic set . Let us assume that you are having a quiet conversation 
with your boy friend or girl firend. You have just returned from one of 
your nicest dates. You are alone in the room, but there arc other people 
in the house. You start to tell each other how you have enjoyed the 
evening, and perhaps how you feel about each other. Now the degree of 
over-all loudness that you use on this occasion, at least hopefully, would 
be different than the volume you wuld select when your teacher calls on 
you for an answer to a question and insists that you. speak so that every- 
one can hear you. In both situations you would still use all four degrees 
of stress defined when we discussed the supra-segmentals, but the overall 
loudness — the voice set — would be chosen for the occasion. 

In the living room scene you would also probably use a lower voice 
set in terms of the overall pitch,* but you would still continue the four 
contrasting phonemic pitch points, Any lowering of the pitch range of your 
voice is usually an indication of a ’‘confidential” content of speech. On 
the other hand, at a crucial moment in your basketball team’s most important 
game you would probably raise the overall pitch range of your voice, as well 
as increasing your volume to the point of shouting. 

As you talk to your date, you would probably also use a very smooth 
diction, that is, you would remove as much sharpness as. possible from 
your speech. But if you suddenly become angry, even in this kind of situa- 
tion, you might ”spit” the x^jords out, articulating each sound very 
forcefully and precisely. For instance, you wuld use very heavy aspiration 
on such phonemes as /p/, /t/, /4</, /b/, /d/, of /g/, as you might say 
”I did not!” with a little puff or air after the /d/ and the /t/. 

Other examples of some special paralinguistic effects would be talking 
through a laugh, of through crying, or having a ’’break” in your voice, or 
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a rasp. You also use things h’'ovm as vocal segregates , which are 
paralanguage rather than language, as when you say hm” or *’uh, uh”. 

Again, these are only examples of paralanguage, not a complete 
catalogue of possibilities. Such a catalogue has been made by linguists, 
and we will lii some of the categories for you; but you should concen- 
trate on gaining the ability to make general distinctions betvjeen what 
is paralanguage and what is part of the formal system of language. 

Our discussion of kinesics has been general. There was no attempt 
or intent to train students to become kinesic analysts. In regard to 
paralanguage, however, it is necessary to offer a more detailed system 
for at least a rudimentary analysis of the phenomena involved. There are 
two reasons why students should know how to identify the various asp'eQ.ts . 
of our paraJinguistic system and how to separate those events which are 
a part of langua?>e -proper and those events which are a part of the 
paralingui sti c system . The first of these is the general educative value 

of being able to understand a system which is so completely involved in 
our speaking, Paralanguage is such an intrinsic part of the speech 
package that our writing system attempts to find a means of recording 
paralanguage as well as language. And this leads to our second justifi- 
cation for the necessity of some knowledge about paralanguage. Our 
punctuation system is involved with the messages that we transmit by 
paralanguage as‘*well as language, in order for you to be able to under- 
stand how the punctuation syst^ works, you must be able to recognize 
certain paralinguistic events, as well as the linguistic occurrences of 
the .suprasegmontal events — pitch, stress, and juncture — which you 
have been studying. The exercises in the chapter on punctuation will 
presuppose your ability to recognize these events, and they are designed 
to improve your punctuation habits. Your study of these paralinguistic 
categories should, therefore, provide dual benefits. It will give you 
knowledge about how you communicate orally, and the application of this 
knowledge should promote your effectiveness on the \<rritten page, 

We v7ill first define some of the terms that .you will need to be able 

to talk about paralangua?j and then we will provide you with an opportunity 

for some prafctice in recognizing the events which these terms describe. 

4,4 

VPICE S_ET . This term refers to the overall qualities of a person’s 
voice. These are determined by such facts about the individual as his _ 
sex, age, state of health, body build, rhythm patterns, his position in 
a group (status in the .pecking order), his mood, physical condition, 
location while speaking, and other such factors. Even linguists have 
not devised a system or a symbol for each of these factors because they 
are so highly individual and combine in so many ways as to make this an 
extremely difficult task. Before a linguist vrou Id .attempt to record the 
paralanguage used by an individual* in a particular speech situation, he 
would describe the. person’s voice set as a general background on vjhich to 
base a more detailed record of what transpired. The following might 
serve as a typical introductory paragraph covering a speaker’s voice set. 
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Canfield is a small uoman of 35 years 
who has a high-pitched, musical voice. At 
times" heir voice is so high as to be irritating. 

At the time of the interview, t-rs, Canfield was in 
a very excited and irritated condition. She is 
normally very energetic, and on this day she v;as 
not able to s.'.t still. or to stop talking for 
more than a very fe,>? seconds. She used a 
patronizing tone to the doctor, indicating 
much more interested in her description of her 
o\m symptoms to him than she was in his 
■diagnosis of what ’they might indicate,*’ 

4.5, 

VOICE QUALITI]^ , In addition to voice set, which is an attempt to 
describe the predominant predispositions of an individual *s voice, 
voice qualities are also concerned v;ith the overall or background 
characteristics of an individual’s voice. In contrast to voice set, 
however, the voice qualities refer to those characterizations of 
speech which may extend over a short speech or even a small part of one 
' utterance. In regard to voice qualities, linguists tall, cbout such 
phenomena as pitch range (which is the spread of pitch, anu can be 
, both narrowed or widened, upward or dovmward) ; vocal lip control (which 
may range from a heavy rasp or hoarseness ' through a slight rasp or 
various degrees of openness); glottis control (wliich deals with the type 
of transition in pitch, and may be sharp or smooth); articulation control 
; (which may be forceful and precise at one end of the continuum, or relaxed, 
' even to the point.. of slurring, at the other end); ’ rhythm control (which 
. refers to the vjay in which portions of speech are set off ‘as units — the 
' basic rhythm may range from smooth to jerky); respnance (which may 
range from a deeply resonant voice to one that is very thin); tempo 
(which may be increased or decreased from an individual’s norm). 

Notice that in the description of these voice qualities, the terms 
. refer to extremes. Most of the examples of para language that you will 
daily hear as you listen to speech v7ill not involve such extremes. If 
we attempt the task of cataloguing the paralanguage used in a particular 
utterance, . we would indicate which extreme was being approximated and the 
degree* of the paralinguistic inclination in that direction, 

4.6, 

VOCALIZATIONS , These are actual, specirically identifiable noises or 
sounds or aspects of noises. Contrast: these with the voice set or voice 
qualities which vje have been discussing up to this point. Though these 
are sounds used in speech, do not confuse them with actual language. 

Long before the scientific study of language, observant people were 
concerned v7ith the problem of trying to describe certain sounds which 
are used in accompaniment wj th language and with every human language 
that has ever been discovered. Vocalizations may be. divided into three 
sub-categories. The first of these is vocal characterizers , which may 
cover, or co-occur with, a large se^ent~of speech, or which can occur 
between bits of language. In this category are such events as laughin.g 
or crying. They can occur in accompaniment with speech, or they can 
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be” talked through”, as -talking through a laugh or through a sob. 

Other examples of events in this category are yelling, whispering,* 
moaning, groaning, whining, belching, yawning, or having a break in 
your voice. The descriptive terms you have just been given are, again, 
respresentati ve of extremes; and if we were to carefully document the 
‘ vocal character! zers used in a particular utterance, we might want to be 

• more precise and use such teims as whimpering, sobbing, giggling, 
snickering, or muttering. Another division of vocalizations is called 
vo cal qualifier s. Again, vocal qualifiers may apply to a comparatively 

long utt&rahce or to a part of one word. The vocal qualifiers refer 
to three fjarticular' phenomena. The first of these is intensity or 
loudness, the second refers to pitch height, and the third to duration. 

In intensity, three degrees of owerloudness or oversoftness are distin 
; guished. Variations from the norm in pitch height are labeled by three 

degrees of overhigh or overlow use of pitch. Likewise, three degrees. o£ . . 
drawl and three degrees of clipping mark departures from the normal use 
i of duration or extent, 

^.7. The final category of vocalizations is VOCAL SEGREGATES , These 
are actual utterances which somewhat resemble language but are not a part 
of the actual linguistic system. The most common of these are such things 
as ”uh-huh”, ‘'sh”, and clicks. Many of these have a sort of parallel in 
; the phonemic system of the language, ,ind their basic position of articula- 
tion can be indicated through reference to a phonetic chart as in M-HM, 

To distinguish these paralinguisti c utterances from the actual use of 
phonemes, we may desginate these paralinguisti c segregates by the use of 
capitalized symbols, 3 would stand for the paralinguistic use of ”uh,,, 
uh, , ,uh,.e a,s._wherL.a..,person. is .trying to think.of what he would next 
say, We also desginate clicks by ‘c , ah' indira^ breath by ^ and an 
exhaled breath by , A vocal segregate which will be important in 
our later discussion of punctuation is the vocal segregate of silence, 

; The way in which speech is interrupted with a complete silence is often 
important to the communication. Such a significant unit of structure, 

. which is the non-occurrence of sound, is symbolized by , 

To summarize our definition of terms, then, we first refer to voice 
set , which is a basic characterization of a person’s general speaking 
patterns and his adaptation of them during a particular utterance or 
discourse. Voice qualities may apply to longer or shorter parts of a 
discourse, and refer to a basic modification of speech patterns such as 
raising or lowering the overall pitch range, changing the tempo or rhythm, 
articulating with precision, or slurring, etc. Vocalizations are divided 
into the categories of vocal character! zers , such as laughter, crying, 
moaning, etc,; v ocal qualifiers , such as the degrees of overloudness, 
ove‘**high pitch, or drawl; and vocal segregates , such as M-HM, inspired 
breath, ^ , or a vocal segregate of silence ^ • e 

This presentation of paralanguage and kinesics is based, in large 
measure, on George L, Trager’s article Paralanguage; A First Approximation , 
from Volume 13, S tudies in Linguistics , which was published at the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, State University of New York at Buffalo, 1958. It 

• represerrt's the’ systeiti foif describing paralanguage and kinesics devised 
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jointly by Professors Trsger and Henry Lee Swith, Jr,<> Norman A, McQuownj 
and- Ray L, Birdwhistell, 

4.8. To demonstrate hox .7 linguists transcribe paralangu'age, we will provide 
you with two examples. You are NOT expected to learn to transcribe 
paralanguage with this -.’.kind of detail. You might prepare such a transcrip- 
tion for your use if you V 7 e're a professional linguist working with a 
psychiatrist to help him determine vjhich subjects were emotionally signifi- 
cant to the patient, perhaps out of his conscious awareness, or if you 
were trying to aid the psychiatrists in determining af which point the 
patient was consciously or subconsciously lying. The points at which the 
paralanguage changed, or became in any way unusual, might be worth 
special attention by the psychiatrist-social anthropologist team. 

Example One is a demonstration of relative neutral paralanguage. By this 
we do not mean that paralanguage is abr *t, paralanguage is always present, 
but this is an example of what the xndi\ uai normally sounds like, 14e 
refer to this as the baseline. It is used as a point of departure^ Now 
listen to the tape of Example Cne, 

Example One; . ..... 

Voice Set, Adult male, good health and condition. Reasonably clear 
speech. No evidence of unusual emotional state. Matter of fact manner. 
Seemingly ordinary speech for this individual. Minimum of paralanguage. 

Seems to be close to the individual's baseline. 



VQ 




Vch 


Vqu 


A.. . /N 


Vsg 




Crth. St 
Sup. seg. 


^VJhy ^l^do + you +^want^i^to + ^'go + there^ # 


Phonemic 


Phonetic 



Abbreviations 

Crth.- orthography 
Sup. seg. - suprasegmentals 
Vsg - vocal segregates 
' Vqu - vocal, q.ualitie's 

Vch - vocal character! zers 
VQ - vocal qualifiers 






The central line of paralinguistic transcription is that vs’iich bears 
the normal orthography and the suprasegmentals, Notice that below this 
there are lines for phonemic and for phonetic transcription. These lines 
are usually used only when there is something unusual about the individual’s 
use of the segmental phonemes which the transcriber feels should be recorded. 
Switching back and forth from one dialect to another would be an example 
of V7nen it 'would be significant to record the individual’s phonemic 
selections. On the first line above the orthography we have space for 
inserting any vocal segregates used, in this case, the only vocal segre- j 

gate that appeared was a brief segregate of silence following why . If the 
individual ha s d "uh^, , ,huh*- , this would have been recorded on this line 

in the appropriate place, it would not be recorded on the 
orthography line. On the nejct line above, the vocal qualities are recorded, 
Here we find two^. /\ means that there was one degree of overloud- 

ness (m^e than the individual’s usual use of primary stress) on the word 

••••Q means that there was also one degree of drawl (prolonga- 
tion) on this same word. No vocal characterizers were recorded, rv) 
means that the rhythm was evenly paced throughout the whole utterance. 

Mow listen to the same iniividual read the same sentence with a different 
use of paralanguage. 

Example Two 

Voj^ce Set, General description of the individual’s voice would be 
the same. However, in this sentence, there is agitation expressed 
through overloudness, deliberateness of manner, and a prolongation .■ ' 

of the whole utterance. 



VQ 


>...> 


j>‘ • » 








• •• $• H 9 4 # • •• 


• • • 

► ^ • 


. .t 


Vch 


Vqu 


* , . /N 

^ t ^ 


. 






t.t ■ ■ 


t'.. 


T' 


Vsg b 


Crth 5c 
Sup. Seg. 


2,2^ , » .2 ^ 2i? ^ 

Why # do + you •t want^pto 


^ ^go 


^ there 


Phonemes 


Phonetics 


' 
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You should listen to the tape recording of Example Two several times 
while you look at the above transcription, .First of all, note the different ’ 
usage of the suprasegmentals. The vocal segregate of silence, ^ , 
remains in the same place. On the level of the vocal qualifier^ ^ 
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indicates that on this part of the utterance there is paralinguisti c 
overhigh pitch, higher than that X7hich x-jould be expected from the use of 
the suprasegmentals,. ^ indicates three degrees of prolongation or drav?!, 
indicates t\-jo degrees of drawl; and indicates one d::,;;,'^ee of dravyl# 
indicates one degree of overloudness, ^ indicates tv;o degrees o On 
the level of voice qualities, JF indicates forceful articulation through- 
out the utterance, indicates, over the parts affected, a decrease of 

the tempo or rhythm of the sentence; this is in addition to the drawl 
recorded on a different level, ^ indicates pitch spread upward from the 
norm, also throughout the utterance. 

Such a painstaking notation of paralanguage is net necessary for your j 
purposes. In the following exercise, you will be asked to focus your 
.attention only on certain phenomena, and you will not be asked to lea/n any 
of the above symbology. 

Exercise One 

1, He*s known since I arrived, 

2, He knex-j since I arrived, 

3, There* s a man there, 

4, There, there*s a man, 

5, He treated the Indians who were sick, 

> w 

6, He treated the Indians, who were sick, . 

7, The whale, we are told, is a mammal, 

8, The whale is a marnmal, but the shark is a fish, 

9, A woman, with two small children, entered the bus, 

10, Man dies as he lived — alone, | 

3 

« 

11, Like a cloxan at a fair, we are full of amazement and rapture and have | 

no thoughts of going home, | 

12, Like a clox^ at a fair, we are full of amazement and rapture, and have | 

no thoughts of going home. j 

' i 

13, John, the king is dead, 

14, John, the king, is dead, 

15, Harry, my best friend, stood by me in my trouble. 
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UNIT FIVE 



EFFECTIVE ORAL COMMUNICATION 



Introduction 



Goals of Oral Conamunication . . The., goal of effective oral 
communication is to select sets of proper dialect, paralanguage and 
kinesics that will allow you to communicate intentionally and purpose- 
fully in a particular situation, such as conversation, introduct'ions. 
Interviews, discussions and speeches# You already use dialects, 
patterns of paralanguage and patterns of kinesicso Discovering this 
is like finding out you’ve been speaking prose all your life. But 
notice the word ’’intentionally'® in the first sentence... You first 
learned these three systems largely through imitation , first of your 
parents, then of other people around you. Thus much of the "why and 
wherefore" of your speech package '^jscapes you because it operates 
out of awareness, and you often communicate unintentionally. 
Therefore^we shall now point out guidelines for the selection of 
appropriate dialect patterns, paralanguage patterns and kinesic 
patterns to fit specific social situations, and to set up labora- 
tory classroom activities in practical application of principles 
to carry into "outside" speaking situations. -• 

'Jy now you are awa^e of what dialect is because it was 
discussed at length previously^ .Nonetheless, let us briefly restate 
that dialects vary by geographical area (New England, Midwest, 

Central Atlantic, etc.), by occupation, by economic status, by’ 
education, by age groups and by 'Sex. Dialect covers the levels of 
phonology (sound); morphology: morphemics (shapes) and syntax Xphrases> 
sentence patterns); and semology (style selection, structural 
meaning). The term paralanguage covers voice set, voice qualities, 
vocalizations and vocal segregates. Kinesics refers to the use of 
the body and parts of the body in communication. 



Dialect Choice 

5.2. American Standard Dialect . That there is a standard 
American dialect should by now be apparent to you. It consists of 
mutually agreed upon limits of pronunciation, inflection, vocabulary 
choice and word order beyond which speakers of American English do 
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not go* The greatest leeway is granted in pronunciation; less is 
granted in vocabulary choice; and least variation is allowed in word 
inflection and word order. 



There are usage levels in the Standard dialect as there are in | 

all other dialects: formal . general , and unacceptable . Formal is j 

the .evel of dialect selection to be found in such things as legal I 

documents, insurance forms, and religious ceremonies* The general ! 

level is that of the mass media of communication. Unacceptabl e "is* ! 

any usage that doesn’t fit into American Standard. Your communicating j 
falls almost wholly within the general level, with occasional slips 
into unacceptable. 

B^low are a few phonological, lexical and syntactic forms that j 
are part of general usage in Standard American dialect: 1 



Phonological 



house /hdws/ 



Mary 



/h^ws/ 

/h^ws/ 

/h^-ws/ 



/m<5yri y/ 
/m^ht^y/ 
/ma^riy/ 



wash /w^g/ 



bottle /bit'ilf 



/wos/ 

/wohs/ 



Lexical 



L 



car 

auto 

automobile 
motor car 





tractor- trai ier 
trailer truck 
semi-trailer 
semi 

trailer rig 



andirons 
fire-irons 
fire dogs ■ 




settle 

settee 



davenport 



couch 

sofa 

divan 



i 



I 



Syntactic Forms 



It is I 
It’s me. 



{i 

^Who do you want? 
^Whom do you want? 

Who do you. trust? 



fdue to 
|because of 



Who me? 

How about it? 

What about me? 

Tthere is 
{^there are 

jTeveryone-'— r-hi s 
^everyone— —thei r 

nowhere to turn to 

put up with 



■ ^*3* Local Geographical and Social Dialects , You are well 

aware that you change clothing to fit different social and business 
situations. In some cases, as at the swimming pool or in the grease 
pit, specialized clothing geared to the needs of. the moment is called 
for. At other times you dres.s according to cues taken from your 

evaluation of che formality of the forthcoming situation. Here are 
a few: ‘ ■ 

school day 

school day - appearance in assembly 
school-day - new girl friend./ boy friend ■ - • 

dance - Hi-Y 
dance - sock hop 
dance - senior ball 
picnic - buddies 
picnic - double date 
■ picnic - adults 

, . . interview for college or job 

church - Saturday or Sunday 
dining out - lunch counter' 
dining out - church supper 

dining out - fine restaurant with date and/or parents 

To you, each of these situations \411 differ from all the others, and 
the need for changes of formality in dress and appearance will be 
apparent. Further, it is apparent that people of different ages and 
sex dress differently. Just so, no one Amerlcau Standard dialect 
selection of language is going to stand you in equally good stead 
in every situation. The shop, garage, chemistry ivab, and playing field 
have their own vocabulary items suited particularly to them. There 
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j 

are just as obvious differences in dialect selection and level of 
usage in various other situations: 

bull session vith close associates 

conversation with acquaintances or in mixed company I 

organization (club, youth group, class) discussion 
conferences with teachers, principals, ministers, 

employers 

interview for job or college 

speeches of varying formality before social groups, 

school groups or church groups 
introductions of varying formality 

You can see that each of these calls for a shift in dialect pat- i 
terns. There are times when the general usage level of a local dialect ! 
is considered perfectly acceptable, even desirable - in situations 
in which ”he don’t”, (you) ain’t”, ”I seen”, ”he come”(past tense), 

”I give”(past tense), ”it don’t make no di fference'% ’’brung” or 
"brang” for brought , ”I’ve got a cousin by (instead of ^) Lancaster”, 
and "He’s right, ain’t it” are usable._ These might be. used, in your 
home or anywhere in the community where your local dialect is permitted. 

A warning — if you were ’’brought up” on the standard dialect, do not 
use unacceptable syntax to ’’talk down to” people who do not use it, 
since there are patterns in all local dialects which are just as * 
binding as those in the standard dialect. You cannot pick up chance 
phrases and use them out of context without getting caught and 
possibly embarrassed. This applies as surely, in using your own 
social or occupational dialects as in trying to imitate another region- 
al dialect by using a few chance’ words arid phrases. By analogy, 
imagine yourself memorizing a fcw; trade terms like oscillator , 

^jj^ a citor , ohms , variable condenser , and impedance match and then 
waL ing into a hi-fi store and posing as an. expert. 

Usage levels apply also to vocabulary choice within any dialect — 
local, social or standard. T^is is not a matter of .pronunciation 
but of actual vocabulary selection. First, of course, there is a 
class of words generally considered unprintable and unspeakable. We 
are all aware of these and realize their extremely limited usefulness. 
Interestingly, styles change by time and place, and some of these 
words from time to time drift back and forth across the acceptable- 
unacceptable line. However, our main concern here is not with the 
sensational words. We are primarily interested in the question, ’’Are 
there words in the standard dialect, varying from locale to locale, the 
use of which will mark you as an out lander or an illiterate?” There 
are, but the lines are neither so well defined nor so firmly held 
as at the level of syntax. 

A striking example of such word use -by geographic area lies in the 
words branch and creek . While creek is quite general, the other is so 
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highly rogioml (South nnd Sou.hwest) thit the Northcosterner will drawablanjk 
on hearing, it. Other examples of words likely. to draw blanks when used 

outside their geographical areas are stoneboat , hay mow, tarvy , whf ff le 
tree ; t onic and mosquito hawk ,- 



Occupation::! -’ialects, too, as noted earlier in this unit, have 
in their lexicons items of specialized meanings Xi7hich exclude outsiders, 
Tor example, auto enthusiasts speak in terms of pots , mills , racing»<ca 3, 
high speed rear ends and other items with specialized meanings. Among 
the members of this sub‘-group the term.inologv is meaningful and 1 

acceptable, but if the insider begins carrying on with these terms to 1 
outsiders, he is likely not only draw blanks but also to build 
resentment among his listeners, j 



The male-female dichotomy in our dialects becomes apparent in the 
obscurity of the terms gather , gore , dart , plaquet , shirred , smocked , 
appliqv^d and tuck to the average male. They are all terms easily 
recognized by females in our culture, VJhat could be more boring or 
irritating to the average male than to sit and listen to these ’’in- 
group” terms among a group of females? 



Cohsiderone more set of examples, those of generation (age) 
differences. Vocabulary items change with the passing years for, many 
reasons: changes in technology, changes in ways of looking at the 
universe, changes in the ways we look at ourselves and other people, 
to name a few. For example, few people except scholars any longer use 
or recognize such terms as arbalest , Spanish boot , or f logiston . It 
is striking how rapidly from one generation to the next some terms 
become dated and mark the user as ’’quaint” or just a trifle behind 
the- times. Consider the following items: 



sailor straw 
fedora 
knickers ■ 
plus-fours 
motor (verb) 
wheel (bicycle) 
flivver 
rumble seat 
tin-goose 



fender well 
aerqdr.ome 
wireless 
razor-strop . 
ice-box 
running boa.rd 
flying machine 
cravat 

hot (now .cool) 



Hox-7 many of these are familiar to you? The point has been made,- 
There are vocabulary items that lie outside the Standard American 
dialect and set their users apart in space, time, occupation and sex , 
among other things. While these are all acceptable to the ”in” group 
in any context, when the situation involves a mixed group it is better 
'to avoid 'Specialized or dated vocabulary and to tty to adjust to a 
more general vocabulary, ' . • 

Generally, the greatest permissiveness in the standard dialect is 
found in pronunciation. But in local dialec t s and soc i al dialects 



pronunciation is often highly prescribed. Often people in a given 
region make a strong prohibition against deviant pronunciations of 
words. For instance, in western New York the accepted pronunciation 
of genuine is /jfdnyuwin /, and the pronunciation /jeViyuwaVn / is 
thought to mark an ill-spoken person. In the South east the second ^ 

• pronunciation is quite acceptable. In the case of /krik/ versus /kriyk/ 
for creek , the situation is almost reversed. In the Soutt^cast, /krik/ 
is the unaccepted pronunciation, whereas in western New York some 
**kidding” goes on about it, but it is acceptable. Apparently pronun- 
ciations acceptable to one region are not always universally agreed 
upon. A rule of thumb would be to use the pronunciation pattern of 
your own local dialect even when speaking the standa? d dialect, and 
particularly the pronunciations of the social or educaticnal level you 
wish to represent. People outside your ;ea will generally accept 
your pronunciacions if they fit into your over-all pattern of dialect 
selection. 

Least vai iation from dialect to dialect and within the standard 
dialect seemsto occur in syntax. ‘ Seldom if ever will you come across 
a situation in x^hl ch hit bill John or bill iohn hit or john hit bill 
occur with the meaning “Bill hit John”. But you will find acceptance 
in some local dialf ,ts of word order patterns that will seem strange 
in the standard dialect. “How is you”, with the answer "I’s fine,” is 
standard on Tristan da Cunha,and in some sections of our country. What 
is accepted general usage in one local or social dialect may be 
totally unacceptable in other dialects and/or the standard American 
dialect. 

You have seen from the examples in the preceding pages that there 
is considerable variation in pronunciation, word choice, and word 
order from one local dialett to another ard from one social dialect to 
another. It has also been pointed out thac in the majority of situations 
one should use the dialect spoken by the people with whom he is trying 
to communicate. A local geographical dialect is perfectly acceptable 
in the area where the majority of the people communicate by means of 
it. A social dialect — e.g., an occupational dialect -- is acceptable 
when communicating with the specialists in that field. In any case, 
when there is doubt about which dialect to use in order to communicate 
fully, the standard dialsct should be used. We will discuss specific 
situations demanding specific types of dialect in the last part of this 
unit. 

Paralanguage and Kinesics r, 

5.5. The Range of Paralinguistic and Kinesic Performance in the 
Standard Dialect . Both paralanguage and kinesics go hand in hand with 
language in its various dialect form? and on the formal, general and 
unacceptable levels of usage. Following is a description of these two 
systems as they are used with the standard American dialect in situations 
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of varying degrees of formality. 



5*51, Voice Set , Th's is the over-all set of your voice which 
is dependent on ago, sex, physical condition, mood and self-image. 
Over all these factors you have little control, except for altering 
the image slightly to act a part temporarily, as an actor does in a 
play. 



5*52, Voice Qualities , These consist of pitch range, vocal lip 
control, glottis control, articulation control, rhythm control, 
resonance and tempo. Your use of these qualities depends on the fol- 
lowing things: The nature of your physical equipment, whether or not 

you exercise conscious control of this physical equipment, your own 
self-image, and the image you wish to project, as well as the relative 
formality or informality of the situation. The patterns are rtCt so 
well defined as are patterns of language usage, and guide lines are 
accordingly harder to set up. If a person's usage is so poor that he 
gets almost no intentional message across, he needs a speech clinician, • 
However, our purpose is not speech therapy, but a general discussion 
of what goes on paralinguistically and kinesically and how to apply 
the knowledge consciously. 

Your personal pitch range is dependent on yr>ur sex, age, physical 
condition and physical equipment. These factors determine the length , 
thickness and tension of your vocal lips or folds. About these you 
can do nothing but make the most of what you have. If you feel that 
you are presently not making as good use of them as you might be, you 
can find your most comfortable pitch and use it as your base-line 
in speaking (pitch 2), An easy away to do so is to sing up and dowr, 
the scale of a piano until you find the note that you can sing the 
loudest with relative ease. That is your best or optimum pitch. 

With regard to the width of your pitch range, the larger the group 
you are addressing and the larger the room in which you are talking, 
the wider the range will 'need to be. You will be using the four 
linguistic pitch levels described in Unit III, but they will grow 
relatively further apart. Think of the extremes ; first imagine an 
intimate conversation between you and a close friend, and then picture 
yourself addressing an auditorium full of people. 

You have little direct, conscious control over the actual bringing 
together of the vocal lips. However, the relative tenseness or laxness * 
with which they are brought together is affected by the degree of 
tenseness or laxness in the neck while you are speaking. In our cul- 
ture the most acceptable degree of tenseness lies between that which 
gives an impression of breathiness, and that which sounds brassy or 
strident and eventually leads to hoarseness. If you wish to exercise 
some control over this and wish to reduce some of the strained feeling 
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from yelljngj think of the energy for your voice as coming from your 
abdominal muscles rather than from your neck region* 



Glotta? control refers to the relative • smoothness of the pitch 
changes as you go up and down the scale when you speak* As a rule of 
thumb j the more relaxed you are when you speak, the smoother this pitch 
change will be.. 

Articulation, the physical formation of the speech sounds, is 
definitely within the domain of your conscious control. Your over-all 
articulation pattern can be as precise or lax as you wish. Also, the 
general rule of acceptability within the standard American dialect is 
that the more formal the situation, and/or the larger the audience, the 
more precise you are expected to be. In addressing a large group, the 
need for precision in articulation is apparent; if ypu are not precise, 
you will not be understood. 

vocal character izers we mean crying, laughing or the breaking of 
the voice stream. We could impressionistically say they are indicators 
of a mood that i.s temporarily overwhelming. People in our culture 
generally tend to steer away from such extreme mood indicators in rational 
situations because their presence indicates that the speaker has tempor- 
arily lost control of himself. Tears and laughter can be use.d deliberate- 
ly on occasion,' but this requires much practice, and a little bit soes 
a very long way. 



Over- or under-loudness, very high or very low pitch and extreme 
clipping or drawling are called vocal qualifiers. They are strong 
indicators of deviation from calm, ■ rational thought; as a deliberate 
device, they shou? d be used very sparingly. 



^•^3. Vocal S egregates ,, As you remember, these are the occurr- 
ences usually represented as uh huh (yes), huh uh (no),M-M-M (maybe, good, 
too bad), or tsk (too bad), huh? (question), uh(Hang on, I’ve got 
more to say, but I haven’t got it figured out), ^ (satisfaction). These 
are acceptable in intimate and small group situations on the informal 
and general levels of speaking, but their frequent use is not acceptable 
in large group situations or in formal situations. 



5.54. ^ Resonance. By changing the sige and shape of the pharynx 
and mouth cavity, the resonance of the voice may be changed to a limited 
extent. Resonance is that aspect of voice that most people impressionis- 
tically refer to as voice "quality”. It is possible to emit most of the 
stream^of voice through the nasal passage, to keep any of it from flowing 
through the nasal passage, or to strike a balance between the flow of 
voice from the nasal passage and the mouth. Generally the third of these 
is preferred in niost speaking situations. 
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5o55o Rhythm and Tempo o The demands in these two areas change 
rapidly and constantly in terms of formality of the occasion and the 
mood the speaker desires to project. For instance, a smooth rhythm and 
a slow tempo are thought to be well suited to the formality of a 
graduation exercise, but a staccato rhythm and a high speed delivery 
may be better suited to the needs of the coaches on the sports field, 

5«6o The Range of Kinesic Peiformance in the Standard Dialect , 

Body Set o This refers to the overall impressions of age, 
sex, mood, health status and self-image conveyed by a speaker. Within 
a limited range, these impressions can be altered by amount of muscle 
tension , relative slouch or relative rigidity,, Kinesics also includes 
specifically the use of hands, arms, legs and face. Students of 
kinesics even divide the face into smaller areasc. 

We have not the space to discuss fully how to achieve the most 
desirable kinesic effectSc Here is one broad suggestion! practice 
before a mirror arid watch other people, see how certain effects are 
achieved by yourself and others, and then put into practice those " 
kinesics you find valid in any particular situation 



The Dialect, ParalanguagO and Kinesics 

Checkl ist 



5«7o In every social situation from the most informal kind of 
conversation to the most formal type of interview or public oratory, 
one must make a choice of the proper dialect and the proper para- 
language and kinesics to accompany that dialect. It is possible to set 
up a checklist of points for these three major categories that the 
speaker must consider, consciously or unconsciously, if he is to 
make the impression he wishes on his audience, be the audience one 
person or hundreds o In the following sections of this unit we will 
discuss specific social si tuationsand the range on the checklist 
within which a person should normally operate in order to get his 
message acifoss most effectively. In classroom exercises you will find 
it helpful to study the range of selection on the checklist accom- 
panying the discussion of each type of situation. We will omit 
kinesics from the individual exercise checklists because exact 
kinesic perfomance is hard to prescribe. 
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LANGUAGE PERFORMANCE 

1* Dialect choices Standard Local Social 

2. Usage Level within the dialect choices Formal General ___ 

(Unacceptable should be avoided in all social situations) 

3. Pronunciations Standard for area Non-standard 

4o Vocabulary choices Standard dialect items Local dialect 

items Social dialect items 

5* Sentence structuress Standard Local Social 

PARALINGUISTIC PERFORMANCE 

1, Pitch Range s Monotone Narro w W ide Low High 

2, Vocal Lip Controls Tense Normal Lax 

3o Glottis Controls Smooth Not smooth 

4» Articulations Careless Normal Precise Over-precis e 

5. Vocal Character! szers 5 Crying Laughing Breaking 

Whispering 

6. Vocal Qualificrss Cver-loud Medium Under-loud 

Over-high Medium Qversof t 

7. Vocal segregates s Overused Present_^ Not present 

8. Resonances Muffled Nasal Medium Emphasized 

9. Rhythm and Tempos Smooth rhythm Slow tempo 

Medium rhythm Medium tempo Jerky rhyth m 

Rapid tempo 



KINESIC PERFORMANCE 

1. Body sets Congruent Incongruent 

2* Arm and Hands Congruen t . Incongruent 

3. Shoulders s Congruent Incongruent __ 

4. Faces Congruent Incongruent 



GENERAL COMMENTS s 



The Situations 



5*8. The Problems of Subject Selection, Timing and Audience 
Relationship , The topic of subject selection covers the problem of 
what to talk about. Each type of social situation presents this 
problem in a different way, depending. on the formality of the situation. 
However, there are four basic considerations to use as guidelines .in 
subject selection: ■ ' , ■ . i 



a. Purpose 

b. Ability 

c. Interests 

d. Identity 

Each of these will be treated more at length as we discuss each situa^ 
tion, but there are some general features applicable to each. Purpose 
covers the reason for the specific situation, ranging from the primarily 
socializing motivation of most conversations through the primarily 
informational or persuasive purpose’ of the formal speech. The question 
is, x^hy have these people come here? Ability refers to both your a'bil'ity 
and your listeners’ ability. What areas of knowledge do you have 
information on? what ideas and language are you and your listener(s) 
able to handle? Interests means your interests and the interests of 
your audience. What things do you care about? I'Jhat things do the 
listeners want to hear about? Identity signifies who you are in - 
relation to the audience. Also, who are they in relation to you and 
in relation to each other? This <mcept of identity will aid you not 
only in subject selection, but also in establishing what kind qf..image 
of yourself you will try to present to the audience through language, 
paralanguage, kinesics and dress. 

Except for conversation, for which you could say that you are 
constantly preparing through daily experience or that you never prepate, 
you will be given both a limited rime • for preparation and a limited 
time for the presentation of any oral commune ia tion. For example, 
for an interview your appointment x-7ill be made one day, several days, 
or even some weeks in advance. The time factor will obviously influence 
the scope of your subject selection. 

Regardless of which speaking situation you find yourself in 
conversation, interview, introduction, discussion or speech you face 
the need to make your audience relate to you sympathetically enough to 
listen to what you have to say, and, hopefully, also believe you. Use 
the questions enumerated under of subject selection . Also, go 
through what has already been said under dialect selection and para- 
language and kinesics, since the points made there can rapidly influ- 
ence the response of the hearer to what you have to say. 
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5.9, The Use of Ai.dio-visual Aids . These are sight and sound 
helps to help, you ..lake your speaking clear and forceful. The aids 
used may range from the conversation-piece or ice-breaker of the social 
gathering, through the calling cards or business cards of the people you 
are introducing to each other, to the sometimes elaborate equipment of 
the scientific experiment lecture. Other audio-visual aids are black- 
boards, slides, charts, records, models, blueprints, to name a few. We 
will discuss their actual use in more detail later, but there are 
potentials and pit-falls in the uses of these aids in any situation. 

Their greatest potentials lie in the fact ’that they couple the senses 
of both sight and sound, help keep the audience’s attention on a focal 
point, and sometimes condense a great deal of information into relatively 
small space and time. Conversely, their great weaknesses are that 
they, sometimes break .down, and that they may be over-used and so 
■distract the audience from the speaker and what he is saying. 



5.10. A checklist of Subject Selection, Timing, and Audio-Visual 

Aids . 

SUBJECT SELECTION 

1. Purpose 

2. Ability 

3. Interests 

4. Identity 

TIMING 

1. Length of time for preparation 

2. Length of time for performance 

AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

1. Types 

2. Mastery 

3. Effect 

AUDIENCE- SPEAKER RELATIONSHIP 

Sympathetic Indifferent Hostile 

GENERAL COMENTS: 



Ihe Situation Environment. The primary purposes for 
participating in these sample speech activities are for you , to under- 
It practical way what spoken communciation is, and how to use 

he along with other people. Communication can 

we h'v withL o" thoughts or feeUngs 

all therris L thinking, "Well, if that's • 

?our react on fa ‘’“‘te well, thank you." 

moff of nf f :?? be typical. By the time we are of high school age, 
ost of US handle our language well enough so we usually get the things 

instance fj''® clothing, entertainment, and the like. For 

a fand dirnkr '' °5 binds of thing; Je 

bL o ffn n! T “bber basic stuff. But consider 

of beLuL T something you don't think you've-said, 

conffdTthfmanf mean at all. Also, 

h^r hffa, f f arguments you've had, or the "hard feelings" you've 

othZr . bhe same thing. People often get angry with eact 

might ° language and kinesics. For example, your mother 

s^yM: ' Ch«"To”‘”" the dishes. If you don't object, you wUl 

brchlnLs ’’''t your different moods^are shown 

by chanps in your paraianguage. Often we try to hide our feelings ^ • 

nel bry to hide guilt or secrets or even good 

of fhe folf;"®®'" often give us away. Perhpas you have heard some 

?ou fLk' ' You look like the cat that ate the Larv . 

lou look like a kid caugh t in the cookie l ar. You look .. -if ^ 

IH ft lost your best -- 3 ^ 

■Jiid! — h anding ro one^qot then t h e other . ' You look fit to be 



some peoM'e saf « someone dresses sloppily, 

olothesTn!!, a n ^°°bs like an unmade bed." We say some people's 
"beatniks" ' Also f certain dress makes people look like 

t^hfrcf ; overdresses in our opinion, we might refer 

:r ^if^er^ at ^ -toccrsW 

to use longuat^fralLguagnnfkitfcnelf^efafelttrhet 
imita«ve'wf‘°"“i Improvement comes from^the 

nsftr f\T which we have already discussed. For 

thf/w ’ii car °r ^ ^"“■'"^''e a- given sound ;uch L 

acctiratelv ■^^1-; bet that you couldn't do it 

by "tone of voice''^ tou^ someone had asked you what. you meant, 

reading these unit; ^ 010^1'^'^ Pressed for an answer: before 

we leave much to ch;nce ttsfwe dl fT strictly by imitation, 

talking works nr hc.f r because we don't learn wl^ a certain way of 
g works or how it may or may not be safely altered. 



We are also often unaware. of vagueness in our speaking. We all 
say things like, ”Hand me up the watchacallit over there that goes on the 
end of the hoozis*” Since we learn through imitation, it never occurs to 
us that we are not being perfectly clears We know exactly what we mean, 
and we assume everyone else will too. For instance, t. customer in a meat 
market, wrapped in thought about the meats on display, has turned to the 
butcher saying, ”I’ll take a pound of that,*' The butcher, of course, was 
left at a total loss, since that meant nothing to him. 




You should view this series of activities as a group of experiments 
in which you will have certain responsibilities. Your primary responsibil- 
ity will be to observe both yourself and your fellow students. You should 
observe the kinds of reactions you get to the ways in which you say 
things, and you should observe your own reaction to the things others say. 
Next, as you become aware of vagueness, sloppy thinking, or unintentional 
offence as problems of language, paralanguage and kinesics, you should 
try to control your own mannerisms _ in speech to get the desired results, 
instead of leaving the outcome to chanceo By listening to your fellow 
students carefully, you gradually become aware that they, like you, 
believe everyone automatically understands what they are trying to say. 

You may even see that they also get angry when they are asked to explain 
themselves more precisely^ By the time you have some experience in 
conscious observation, you should have a good idea why some ways of 
speaking are effective and some ways are not. We should add, you will 
probably observe that the way you speak will be governed by the formality 
or the" sitiiationo Your wording must be better organized and more convin- 
cing when you deliver a speech before a group than when you are a part of 
a group in a discussion, ‘^"The interview may be less forinal than the 
speecn, and conversation is surely the least formal (in the sense of 
rules) form of speaking. 

All this admonition to learn conscious control of all phases of 
communciation is,, of course, not for the purpose of , making you artifi- 
cial, The purpose, like that behind most of what goes on in school, is 
to increase your conscious axi/areness of yourself and of the world of 
people around you. Only through such awareness can you become conscious 
of the patterns of your culture, select those which will help you to 
grow into the adult you want to be, and learn the cultural restrictions 
within which you can give fullest vent to your individuality. 



5.12, ORAL INTERPRETATION , Oral interpretation is the oral 
performance of written literaturco It therefore includes reading to people, 
recitation of memorized literature (jokes, poems, anecdotes, etc,) and 
acting. Of course, the objectives of oral interpretation are to be fluent 
and convincing and, at the same time, to seem to be giving a spontaneous 
performance. These objectives contribute toward entertaining and 
informing others. 

We all know how deadly it can be to listen to our fellow students 
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reading fumblingly at their desks.What is the problem? Primarily, it 
is certainly a lack of preparation. Good reading aloud, like good acting, 
can be most enjoyable; and preparation is the key. What is preparation? 
Largely, it consists of re-reading material until it becomes very 
familiar. Obviously, thoug!t, even if you were to memorize the content, 
you might as well memorize gibberish unless you understand the author’s 
purpose, 

, Authors construct records to preseve various things. Some of these 
are real events that have taken place; some arc o/ents the authors think 
should take place; and some are events that take place only in the 
imagination (for instance, fairy tales and science fiction). There are 
several reasons for these kinds of writings. First is the obvious 
purpose of recording events. For many centuries, as you know, there were 
no movies, tape recorders, disc recorders for preserving records of 
events. The only way to record was either to draw a picture or to 
write about the happening, or both,. Clearly, the main purpose of 
writing systems is to record. 

However, one of the great pastimes of human beings is to play 
guessing games. What would happen if ,,,? How would we feel if ,,,? 

So another great use of writing systems developed, that of putting down 
stories, events that hadn’t happened but that might, or easily could 
happen ’’'if,,,'®. Authors also record things that exist in their minds j 
opinions, ideas, impressions, whatever you to call them. Some of these 
-- like love, hate, fear, courage and justice -- are very real, but 
equally intangible. Authors make up synibols for them and weave stories 
around these s3mibolSo Sometimes these symbols are very realistic, , and 
sometimes they are fantastic. For instance, in many stories a hero 
symbolizes the author’s idea of goodness and courage, and a villain sym- 
bolizes cowardice, hate, fear, etc. These- people are usually more or less 
close to real people. On the other hand, authors often have used and 
continue to use fairies, elves, witches, animals and assorted monsters 
to symbolize good and bad. 

Finally, there is writing whose purpose is that of the material 
you are reading ^ explaining or informing. The subject may range from 
the very specific and concrete to the abstract. Note that our materials 
include: the range* In summary, then, authors record, imagine, and : 

explain. 

Now to the second point— how all this is done. Obviously, the 
author has at his command all the conventions of the writing system. The 
English writing system has alphabetic letters to represent shapes that 
form words, and marks called punctuation to reproduce the pauses of 
speech and to show the beginnings and endings of intonation patterns 
(capitals for beginnings and periods, exclamation points and question 
marks for endings). However, the English writing system has had a devel- 
opment somewhat divergent from the development of the language itself. 

You have seen this reflected in spelling, and you should see it easily in 



the punctuation system if you reflect on how difficult it can be to get 
from one end of some sentences to the other without running out of 
breath. However, the writing system has symbols for tnore words than you 
are likely to use in a lifetime, and these words range from unemotional 
to highly emotional, from "vulgar" to "elegant", from ‘dear to obscure 
and from one syllable to several. And the punctuation system makes 
possible word combinations from one to over a hundred in one sentence, 
and far more kinds of sentence pattern variations than you are ever likely 

to use. 



Out of these possible patterns, an author selects those which appeal 
to him in terms of his own reactions, his memories, and in^ terms of the 
task before him. For instance, a writer for children is likely to stay 
closer to common-place words and patterns than is a writer for adults, 
technical writer will use words and sentence patterns oriented net only 
to adults but to adults specializing in his area of knowledge, All these 
are written differently >in turn>from fiction. 



Now you begin to see where you, as the oral interpreter, fit into 
the process as a presenter of ideas from the work of literature to the 
audience. The first step in preparation is to select a work to read from. 
This you do on the basis of purpose, ability, interests, and identity, as 
alrea'dy discussed for all forms of oral communication. Next, read the 
work as a whole. In doing so, check a dictionary for the meaning of 
words new or hazy to you. Remember, words and sentence patterns are all 
the author has to work with in conveying a message; and if you are going 

to do him justice, you must not leave holes in your understanding. Once 

you feel you understand the work as a whole, begin your re-reading. As 
you read, notice parts of the work that you find striking either for their 
clarity, emotion, or beauty; especially notice how the sounds of the words 
and larger sound patterns contribute to the impact. Look also for the 
ways in which words work in the sentence patterns. If the author has used 

words and sentences in ways unusual to you, perhaps he has done it 

deliberately. The author may be writing dialect as Mark Twain did so 
extensively and effectively in Huckleberry Finn c He not only wrote in 
local dialects, but also differentiated am.ong several social dialects. In 
the following examples, notice the contrast between Huck*s conversation 
and that of Jim, 

Huck: What was the use to tell Jim these warn’t real 

kings and dukes? It wouldn’t ’a’ done no good; 
and, besides, it was just as I saidJ you couldn’t 
tell them from the real kind, 

Jim: What makes me feel so bad dis time ’uz bekase I 

hear sumpn ove' yonder on de bank like a whack, er 
a slam, while ago, en it mine me er de time I treat 
my little ’Lizabeth so ornery. 
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While both dialects are different from those most of us are used to, they 
are also quite different from each other. Jim’s is the dialect of the 
Negro of the mid-1800’s, and Ruck’s is that of the rural white of the 
same time and place. 

'Any strangeness may also be due to the fact that an author is of 
a time and place different from yours* This is very apparent when you 
first encounter the writing of Shakespeare, as shown by the speech of the 
Chamberlain from Act II, scene 1 of the first part of Henry IV* 



Chamberlain: Good morrow. Master Gadshill* It holds current 

that I told you yesternight: there’s a franklin ■ 
in the wild of Kent hath brought three hundred 
marks with him in gold:I heard him tell it to 
one of his company last night at supper; a kind 
of auditor; he that hath abundance of charge too, 
God knows what. 

You can easily pick out what are to us unusual words; morrow, franklin , 
hath , and yesternight . But notice also the length of the sentence, and 
the now-unusual structure used in the second sentence. 

Even the works of so recent a writer as Charles Dickens have words 
and sentence structures that are no longer as popular, as they were seventy- 
five or even fifty years ago. As a result, Dickens works have sound 
combinations and rhythms that seem faintly odd to some of us when we first 
meet with them. The example below is taken from the court-room scene of 
the defense of Charles Darnay by Sidney' Carton.' 

A singular circumstance then arose in the case. The 
object in hand being to show that the prisoner went down, with 
some fellow plotter untracked, in the Dover mail on that 
Friday night in November five years ago, and got out of the 
mail in the night, as a blind, at a place where he did not 
remain, but from which he travelled back some dozen miles or 
more, to a garrison and dockyard, and there collected 
information; a witness was called to identify him as having 
been at the precise time required, in the coffee-room of an 
hotel, in that garrison-and-dockyard town, waiting for 
another person. 

Notice the sentence length, the syntactic combinations that seem rather 
odd like ’’went down... .in the Dover mail”. The above examples are just 
some possibilities; you can undoubtedly think of more* 

Futher, what intonation patterns suggest themselves to you as you 
read the work? Look at the. punctuation to see how the author guides you* 
Look to see whether you misread the intonation the first time. Does the 
author use irony? If so, how does he indicate it? Some works are satires 
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and their over-all tone is one of irony,* Hqw does the author use his words 
and sentences to create suspense (if it is a story), or gaiety, or 
sadness? Lastly, how will you, as the interpreter of the writing, get these 
moods across to the audience? Look for word combinations that have a 
great deal of sound value, and sentence patterns that create certain rhythms, 
Edgar Allen Poe is famous for this. He has even been known, upon occasion, 
to use a word in an unusual context because he wanted the sound and 
image-shaping values of that word in a particular syntactic slot. The 
examples below are taken from ”Bernice” and **The Fall of the House of 
Usher'*, respectively. Notice the sound values of the overall sentence 
sturcture and how each word contributes to the total impact. In the first 
selection notice also the ironic juxtaposition of white and spectrum , and 
the punning use of the word indenture o Using the word indenture , Poe 
evokes images of indent and denture . Compare this use of the word with the 
dictionary meaning of it. In the selection from "The Fall of the House of 
Usher”, notice the phrase lurid tarn with ominous overtones. Check the 
dictionary meaning of the word lurid . It seeems to have more associative 
meaning than concrete meaning. Regard the word tarn . Alone, how much 
meaning .has. this for you? 

But from the disordered chamber of my brain, had not, alas! 
departed, and would not be driven away, the white and 
ghastly spectrum of the' teeth. Not a speck on their surface 
--not a shade on their enamel — not an indenture in their 
edges — but what that period of her smile had sufficed to 
brand in upon my memory, (from "Bernice”) 



It was possible, I reflected, that a mere different arrange- 
•ment of the particulars of the scene, of the detail of the 
picture, would be sufficient to modify, or perhaps to 
annihilate its capacity for sorrowful impression; and, 
acting upon this idea, I reined my horse to the precipitous 
brink of a black and lurid tarn that lay in unruffled lustre 
by the dwelling, and gazed down — but with a shudder even 
more thrilling than before — • upon the remodelled and inverted 
images of the grey sedge, and the ghastly tree-stems, and the 

vacant and eye-like windows, (from"The Fall of the House of 
Usher") 

Check your impressions of the pace or rate of speed of the work when you 

prepare. These are all things that can help you convey images and meaning 
to your listeners. 

Sometimes in re-converting the written record into language it may 
be necessary to alter the apparent intonation pattern, either from sheer 
necessity to breathe or to heighten effect or meaning. There may also be 
words so obscure that your audience will be left blank upon hearing them, 
or words you cannot handle for one good reason or another and for which 
you will need to substitute synonyms. Caution -- you must be sure that you 
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Here is a list of things to consider in preparing for oral 
interpretation: 

1. Selection 

a. audience requirements 
bo your requirements 

c. time for preparation 

d. time for performance 

e. purpose 

2. Cultural Background 

a. locale and time of the work 
■ b. locale and time of the author 
c. point of view of the author toward his subject 

3. Preparation 

a. over-all intent of the work 
be language 

1) dialect choice(s) 

2) usage level (s) 

3) vocabulary choice 

4) sentence structure(s) 
c. paralanguage and kinesics 

1) voice set 

2) vocal characterizers 

3) vocal qualifiers 

4) vocal segregates 

5) resonance 

6) rhythm(s) and tempo(s) 

7) body set 

8) arms and hands 

9) shoulders 

10) face 

4. Presrntation 

a. eye contact 

b. paralanguage and kinesics as above 



5.13. Discussion o We will talk about two kinds of discussion; 
group (round table) and panel. These two types of discussion differ a 
little in their organization and purpose, but they are alike in that the 
basis fo’ oth is problem solvingo This is accomplished by bringing out 
various opinions and pieces of information. By problems we do not mean 
those that can be solved by referring to text books. There is no point 
in discussing the date of the signing of the Declaration of Independence 
because this question and others like it can be answered by looking them 
up in a book. Nor do we mean problems that can be answered immediately 
by yes or noo It makes no sense to discuss whether or not the bell has 
. J rung to begin the period. Discussion, to be useful « must be restricted 



o 
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to questions as to why a certain thing has happened j or questions of 
what to do about a given problems and how to do it . 

All discussions require preparation^ First, the problem must be 
identified # Someone must state that a problem exists; for instance, that 
the roads in the village are in poor shape# Then the problem must be 
analyzed in order to discover, its nature# How bad are the roads, how did 
they get that way, whom does the problem affect and how? Finally, even 
before meeting as a group, the members of the group should, on their own, 
begin to examine possible solutions to the problem# Then, when the time for 
discussion ''omes, everyone will have a definite ppinion on the problem, even 
if the opijvon is that nothing should be done. Also, the group members will 
have information to support their opinions# In the discussion there should 
be a meeting of these opinions, and, at best, a solution will grow regarding 
what sfjpuld be done, that, in general, will satisfy everyone in-' the ■ group. 

This’ process is known ,as reaching a consensus# Sometimes a consensus is 
not possible, so no action may be taken as a result of a discussion. This 
does not make the discussion worthless, because each person has learned 
I t.ore about the problem than he knew before and he will know more .dboiit- — 
the other people in the group than before. 

Every discuss.ion needs a leader# No group of people without a leader 
will arrive at a satisfactory solution. to their problems. Without a 
leader, a discussion will go off the track. Some people may talk all the 
time, and others may not talk at allc The group may also get bogged 
down on one point and not cover the whole question# The discussion 
leader’s duties are to introduce the topic, to make sure .that everyone is 
heard, to keep the discussion pointed, to keep moving over the various 
points, and to summarize the conclusions reached# 

The specific purpose of a discussion dictates its organization# A 
group discussion is organized around a group of people who are equally 
informed about a common problem and whose opinions are assumed to be 
equally valid# The people are usually arranged in a circle so that each 
may be seen and heard equally# Sometimes, because of the number of people 
involved in a problem, this is .impossible# Also, a problem may be so 
technical that the majority of the people connected with it may not have the 
opportunity to become familiar with all its details# In either of these 
two situations; a panel is abetter way to organize discussion. A panel 
consists of a few people (usually no more than seven) who are very well 
informed about the problem# As a group, they appear before an audience 
'of people also concerned with the problem, but not as well informed#. The 
panelists and the moderator are seated in a line in fro.nt of and often 
slightly above the audience# After the panelists have covered the topic, 
the audience, may be invited to question or challenge their conclusions# 
Here, too, the role of the moderator is important because he is the 
go-between; all the audience’s questions are directed at the panel members 
through him. 
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When you get to exercises in discussion work? it would be interest- 
ing and helpful to assign definite roles to certain discussants* You 
might select one person to argue against any positive proposal that is made 
and another person to ''spread oil on the troubled waters" by seeking a 
compromise between divergent opinions. There can also be roles for people 
to represent definite i/utcreats. For instance jif you were to present a 
discussion of the question "How Can We Improve the Economic Life of East 
Snowshoe, New York?''’, the roles might be those of the banker, the 
professional (doctor, lawyer, educator, etc,), the small manufacturer, the 
homeowner, the merchant, the laborer, a worker, and others who might 
occur to you as you review the number of possible interests involved. 
Already -you’ realize that one person might be a member of more than one 
interest group, perhaps even a member of two conflicting groups, 

EXERCISES 

I, To make the organization of the discussion easier, the class 
should be divided into groups of ten or fewer students. Each 
group's topic should fit the following points! 

1« Is it a why or how question? 

2, Is it of concern to the whole .group? 

3o Is information readily available? 

4o Can it be handled in the allotted time? 

5, Can the group prepare in the assigned time? 

II* Select a discussion leader you think can do the following 
things: 

lo .Introduce the topic 

2o Make sure everyone is heard 

I *' • 

3, Keep order 

. 4o Keep the group to the point 

5, Keep the discussion moving 

6, Summarize gradual progress and the conclusions 
(Sometimes a recorder is appointed to keep track) 

(Only experience will tell you whether you were right or 
wrong here,) 

III, Each group will discuss it’s quest.ion group-style and the 

m^bers will observe the folloxaing points! 

^ * 

. ' ■ 1, How did the group perform in reference to the six 

points in Section II of the exercise? 

2o Which people tended to dominate the discussion? Why? 

3e Which people tended to say nothing? Why? 

4o Which people distracted from the points at hand? How? 

5o Did the question fulfill the requirements in Section I 
of the exercise? 

6o Were conclusions reached? 
a) VJere they sensible? 
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b) Did they grow naturally out of the discussion? 

c) Were they really a reflection of the majority 
opinion? or even of a consensus? 

IV, Let groups prepare as for the previous di scussion,then 
present a panel discussion. Be prepared to present your 
observations on the following points: 

1, Was there evidence of good preparation? 

2, Were the panel members reasonable or excitable? 

3, Did .the moderator fulfill his duties? 

4;' Were the panelists able to answer the questions of 

the' audience reasonably? • 

5, Did the members of the audience ask reasonable 
questions? 

6, If not, how well did the moderator turn the questioning 
to another line? . .. 

7, Was there any manner of speaking in evidence that 
appealed to you as one you would like to follow for 
yourself? What was it? 

8, Why do you like it? 

I * 

V, Write out ten discussion questions of your own that you feel 
meet the requirements we have given, 

VI, Observe a discussion group or panel either ”live'* or on 
television and report on the following points: 

1, Did any manner of speaking so disturb you that you 
found it difficult to accept what was being said? 

2, What bothered you? why? 

3, Was there any speaking that appealed to you? If so, why? 

I ; • 

VII, Write a 200 word evaluation of your own behavior, in .a discussion 
group. Don’t be afraid to say something good about yourself. 
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Checklist? Roundtable-General 



Language: 

1. Dialect: Standard x Local x Social x 

2. Usage: Formal General x 

3. Pronunciation: Standard for are a x Not standard for area 
4* Vocabulary: Standard x Local x Social x 

5. Sentence Structure: Standard x Local x Social x 



Paralinguistic Performance: 

1, Pitch Range: Narrow Normal x W id e 

2, Vocal Lip Control: Tense Normal x La x 

3, Glottal Control: Smooth x Not smooth 

4, Articulation Control: Careless Normal x Precise 

Over precis e 

5, Vocal Character! zers: Cry Laug h B rea k W hispe r 

6, Vocal Qualifiers: Over loud Over so f t M ediu m x Overhigh 

Over 1 o w M ed i u rn x 

7, Vocal Segregates: Presen t X Not present 

8, Resonance: Muffled Nasal Normal x Emphasize d 

9, Rhythm and Tempo: Smoot h x Slo w 

Mediu m x Mediu m x 
Jerky Fas t x 

Subject Selection: 

1, Purpose: Problem solving-mutual information 
2» Abilit'^i Low to high 

3. Interest: Average to strong 

4. Indent itjy: Members of che group 

Timing: 

1, Preparation: Date of gathering 

2. Presentation: Time allotted to discussion by mutual consent of 

group members 

Audio-Visual Aids: 

!• Types: Still pictures Charts Models Movies Records 
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ChecklistJPanel Discussion»»Specializ6 



language: 

1. Dialect: Standar d x Local x Social x 

2« Usage: Forma l General x 

3. Pronunciation: Standard for are a x Not standard for area 

4* Vocabulary: Standar d x Local x Socia l x 

5.- Sentence Structure : Standard X Loca l x Social x 

Paralinguistic Performance: 

1. Pitch Range: Narrow Normal x Wide x 

2» Vocal Lip Control: Tens e x Normal x La x 

3. Glottal Control: Smoot h x Not smoot h • • 

4» Articulation Control: Careless Normal x Precise x 

Over precise — 

5, Vocal Characterizers: Cry Laug h ~ B reak ^Whisper ^ 

6, Vocal Qualifiers: Overlou d x Overfeof t ■ M ediu m x 

Over hi g h Over low ^Med i u rn x 

7, Vocal Segregates: Present x_Not presen t 

8, Resonance: Muffle s Nasal Norma l x Emphasize d x 

9, Rhythm and Tempo: Smooth 

Mediu m x M ediu m x 
Jerk y Fas t x 

Subject Selection: 

1» Purpose: Problem solving and informing 

2. Ability: . Panelists-high; Audience-average to high 

3» Interest: Panel ists-strongj Audi.erice-average to strong 

4, Identity: Panelists-relatiye experts; Audience- laymen to experts 

Timing: .... 

1. Preparation: Date of presentation 

I^resentation: Time allotted to panelists plus question period 

Audio-Visual Aids; 

w 

!• Types. Still pictures x Charts x Models x ■ Movies x Records 
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5, 14* Interview , Here is a situation you will find yourself 
in time and time again. during your lifetime* We have said it ir less 
formal eertoinly than addressing an audience* However, because of the 



lack of formality and because of the fex<r guidelines of standard procedure, 
interviews present their oxm kinds of problems* One way to 'get some 
insight into the possible problems of interviews is to think about the 
purposes behind them and how they operate. Perhaps some of you have been 
interviewed for various reasons already* 



As you discuss interviews^,- you may note how difficult it can be to 
state hard and fast rules for conducting yourself in an interview* How- 
ever, you should be able to help yourselves in regard to the types of 
dress, usage, vocabulary, pronunciation, paralanguage and kinesics that 
are expected of interviewees. 



Checklist 



Inter 'vi ew 



Language: 

1* Dialect: Standar d x Local x Social x 
2* Usage: Formal General x 



3* Pronunciation: Standard for area 
4* Vocabulary; Standard x 
5* Sentence Structure: 



X Nonstandard for area 



Local X Social x 
Standard x Local x Social x 









Paralinguistic Performance: 

1* Pitch Pvange: Narrow 



Norma l x W ide 

2* Vocal Lip Control: Tense Normal 



X Lax 



3* Glottal Control: Smoot h x Not smoot h 
4* Articulation Control: Careles s Normal x P recise 
Over Precis e 

5* Vocal character izers: Cry Laugh Break 



Over so ft 
Over low 



_W hisper_ 
Medium x 



Medium x 



6* Vocal Qualifiers: Overlpud^ 

Overhigh^ 

7* Vocal Segregates: Presen t x Not Presen t 

8, Resonance: Muffled Nasal Normaljc Emphasized 

9* Rhythm and Tempo: 



Smooth X Slow 



Medium x 
Jerky 



Medium x 
Fast 



Subject Selection: 

1* Purpose: Information and persuasion 
2* Ability: Interviewee-average to high; Interviewer-high 
3* Interest: Interviewee-strong; Interviewer-average to strong 
4* Identity: Interviewee- informant; Interviewer- interrogator 



Timing: 

1* Preparation: Date of appointment 
2* Presentation: Duration of interview 
Audio-Visual Aids:* 

Types: still pictures x Charts x Models x Movies 



Records 









Perhaps none', depending on the nature of the interview 
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5*15. Conversation * This is the least formal of these speaking 
situations, with the fewest guidelines* Here, as in the interview, the 
very lack of guidelines can present its o\ 7 n problems. Obviously, conver- 
sation is a broad term covering, in formality, more social situations 
than other terms we have considered. Your teacher may well not have the 
time to afford you the opportunity to use class time having conversations. 
Nonetheless, you will do well to take time on your own, if necessary, to • 
compare notes with your classmates and other friends on the subject of the 
changing levels of formality of different 'conversations you have been 
involved in. To aid your thinking, turn back to the section on oral 
communication in which .we listed the many different social situations 
you are likely to meet during the course of a week. 

Checklist: Conversation 



Language: 

1. Dialect: Standar d x Loca l x Social x 

2. Usage: Formal General x 

3. Pronunciation: Standard for are a x Nonstandard for area 

4. Vocabulary: Standar d x Local x Social x ■ 

5. Structure: Standar d x Loca l x Social x 

Paralinguistic Performance 

1. Pitch Range: Narro w Norma l x W id e 

2. Vocal Lip Control: Tens e Normal x L'a x x " 

3. Glottal Control: Smoot h x Not smoot h 

4. Articulation Control: Careles s Norma l x Precis e 

Over Precis e 

5. Vocal Characterizers: Cry Laugh^^ Break Whispe r x 

6. Vocal Qualifiers: Overloud. Oversof t x M ediu m x 

Over high Over lo w Mediu m x 

7. Vocal Segregates: Presen t x Not presen t 

8. Resonance: Muffle d Nasa l Normal x Emphasized 

9. Rhythm and Tempo: Smoot h x Slo w x 

Med i u m x M ed i u rn x 
Jerky Fas t x 

Subject Selection: 

1. Purpose: Socialization 

2. Ability: Low to high 

3. Interest: weak to strong 

4. Identity: Member of a group 

t 

Timing: 

1. Preparation: From present to date of gathering 
■ ' ■ 2. Presentation: Duration of gathering 

Audio-Visual Aids: 

Types :St ill pictures x Charts x Models x Movies Records . 
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5.16. Speeches . Speeches fall into three categories -- informative, 
persuasives and occasional -- because of the difference in the purposes 
for which they are presented. The names are accurate descriptions of 
these purposes. The informative speech is a factual presentation of 
knowledge the speaker wants to share X7ith his audience. The persuasive 
speech could, and perhaps should, consist primarily of fact, but ii,s 
purpose is to cause the audience to do what the speaker is asking it to^ 
do. The occasional speech is neither primarily informative nor persuasive, 
but rather serves the purpose of marking a special occasion for a group 
of people. The informative speech is the type you are most familiar with 
in the form of a classroom lecture. The persuasive speech is usually 
given either as a political talk or a commercial. The occasional speech 
is the type of talk given at a graduation or the presentation of an award. 

Certain things are common to the preparation of all three types. 
First, you select your topic. In order to do so properly, you must know 
the following! 

1. What is the purpose of the speech; is it to be informative 
persuasive, of’ occasional? 

2. What will the audience be like in terms ofi 

a) age group 

b) interests 

c) reasons for coming to hear you 

d) educational level(s) 

3. How much time have you been allotted for your speech? 

4. How long have you for the preparation of your speech? 

5. VJhat are your interests and abilities? 

6. How easily can you get the information you will need for 
your chosen topic? 

Once your topic is selected and narrowed, it should be outlined so that 
your research will be organized. When you- do your research, whether you 
use the library or get your information directly from others, you should 
take notes on three by five cards, not on sheets of paper. The cards 
should be numbered after you have all your points organized, so that if 
they are dropped before or during the speech you will not be left with a 
hopeless mess. It is also much easier to hold yoUr place on a small card 
than on a sheet of paper. Finally, cards are easier to hold in your hand 
when you do not have the use of a lecture stand. 

As you prepare, time yourself constantly so that in your delivery 
of the speech you will just fill the time slot you have been allotted. 

Do not time yoursdlf only in the early stages” of your preparation because , 
as you get to know the speech better, you will deliver it faster. 

Take time to make sure you are secure in the pronunciation of all 
the terms you will use in the speech. Sometimes, as you probably already 
know, the research on the topic will turn up unfamiliar words. This is 
fine, it he lps_ broaden. .yr)ur understanding of your subject and increases 



* your vocabulary. Just make sure that when you deliver the speech and use the 
new words you have mastered them. 

A keynote to success in the presentation of any speech is--relax* 

The audience does not want you to bungle, especially in your class room? 
the students are all your friends, and if not, they know they will soon 
be irr'The same position, so any help they give you will be welcome in 
return. Nor does the teacher wish you to fails No one is out to "get you , 
Once you realize this you can think about important things in presenting 
a speech. First, body set is important, a major part of this is posture. 
Obviously, relax does not .mean slouch. Slouching shows your audience 
you are tired, sick or- indifferent. You should stand at ease but erect, 
with your weight on the balls of your feet just in back of your toes. 

Your feet should be far enough apart so you have control of your balance 
and so you will not sway as you speak c Your hands should hang at your 
sides until you gesture x^ith them. When you gesture, make sure the 
gesture fits the point. And make sure the audience can tell itds a 
gesture, not a twitch p Your teacher and fellow students will guide you, 
and the more speeches you give, the better you x^ill be at gesturing. 
Movement of a limited nature is always permissible in delivering' speeches. 
Of cd'ufse, if a lectern of some sort is used, movement is very limited, ^ 
but you can turn from one side of the audience to the other. One negative 
point «•» do not lean on a lectern for supports If you do not use a 
lectern, your movement will be relatively free? avoid the extreme of pacing 
like a caged animal, and be sure the movement is related to the points you 
are making. There are some rules of thumb that will aid you in your move- 
ment. First, always face the audiences The listeners expect you to look 
at them all the time, and'if you do, your chances of keeping their 
attention are greatly enhanced. If you move toward the ’audience slightly, 
they will assume you are emphasizing a point and/or appealing to them in 
some way. If you move away from them, they will feel you have finished 
a given point of your speech. Some practice before a mirror or in front 
of a friend will help you know hov7 your movement looks. As to' jfour 
facial expression, if you are sincere, your fa'cial expression will take 
care of itself. . ... • 
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C-heckllst: Informative Speech-General 

Language: 

1* Dialect: Standar d x Local x Social 

2* Usage: Formal Genera l x 

3. Pronunciation: Standard for are a x Not standard for area 

4. Vocabulary: Standar d x Local x Social 

5. Sentence Structure: Standar d x Local x Social 

Paralinguistic Performance: 

1* Pitch Range: Narrow Normal W id e x 

2* Vocal Lip Control: Tens e x Normal La x 
3* Glottal Control: Smoot h x Not Smoot h 

4^ Articulation Control: Careless Normal Precis e x 

Over precis e x 

5* Vocal Character izers : Cr y Laug h Break Whisper 

6. Vocal Qualifiers: Overloud x Oversoft M edium x ' ' 

Overhigh Overlow Mediu m x 

7* Vocal Segregates: Present x_Not present _ ■ 

8« Resonance: Muffled Nasal Normal^jc Emphasize d x 

9. Rhythm and Tempo: Smoothie Slo w x . - 

Mediu m x Mediu m x ■ 

Jerk y Fas t 

Subject Selection: 

1* Purpose: To inform 

2* Ability: Speaker-highj Audience-low to high 
3* Interest: Speaker-strong; Audience-weak to strong 
4* Identity: Speaker-relative expert; Audience- laymen 

Timing: 

1* Preparation: D-jte of appearance 
2* Presentation: Time allotted to speaker 

Audio-Visual Aids: 

Types: Still pictures x Charts x Models x Movies x Records x 
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checklist! Informative Speech 
Specialized 

Language: 

1* Dialect: Standar d x Loca l x Social x 
2* Usage: Formal x General x ~- 

3. Pronunciation: Standard for are a x I ^ot standard fot are a 

4. Vocabulary: Standar d x Local x Social^x 

5. Sentence Structure: Standar d x Local x Socia l x 

Paralinguistic Performance: 

1. Pitch Range: Narrow Normal Wid e x 

2* Vocal Lip Control: Tens e x Normal Lax 

3. Glottal Control: Smoot h x Not smooth 

4. Articulation Control: Careless Ncrm' ^ P recis d x 

Over precis e x 

5. Vocal Characterizers: Cry Laugh Break Whisp'er 

6* Vocal Qualifiers: Overlou d x Gversof t M edium x 

Overhig h O verlow Mediu m x" 

7, Vocal Segregates: Presen t x Not presen t 

8, Resonance: Muffle d Nasal Normal x Emphasized x 

■'9, Rhythm and Tempo: Smoot h x Slo w x 

Mediu m x Mediu m x 
Jerky Fast 

Subject Selection: 

1. Purpose: To inform 

2. Ability: Speaker-high; Audience-high 

3. Interest: Speaker-high; Audience-high 

4. Identity: Speaker-relative expert; Audience-relative* experts 

Timing: 

1* Preparation: Date of appearance 
2. Presentation: Time allotted to speaker 

Audio-Visual Aids: 

Type: Still pictures x Charts x Models x Movies x Records x 
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Checklist; Persuasive Speech 

Specialized 



Language ; 

1. Dialect; Standard x Loca l x Social ^ 

2. Usage; Fo-rrnal x General x 

3. Pronunciation; Standard for are a x Not standard for area 
4« Vocabulary; Standar d x Local x Social x 

5. Sentence-Structure; Standard^^__j^Local_,_j^Social___^ 

Paralinguistic Performance; 

1, Pitch Range; Narrow Norma l W id e x 

2, Vocal Lip Control; Tens e x Norma l La x 

3, Glottal. Control ; Smoot h x Not smoot h 

4, Articulation Contre"* ; Careles s Normal Precis e x 

Over precis e x 

5, Vocal Character! zers; Cr y x Laug h x Break x W hispe r x 

6, Vocal. Qualifiers ; Overlou d x Oversof t x i iediu m x 

. Overhig h x Over lo w x M ediu m x 

7, Vocal Segregates; Presen t x Not presen t 

8, Resonance; Muffle d Nasa l Normal x Emphasized x 

9, Rhythm and Tempo; Smooth- x Slo w x 

. . . Mediu m x Mediu m x 
Jerky Rapi d 



Subject Selection; 

1, Purpose; Persuasion 

2, Ability; Speaker-high; Audience-high 

3. Interest; Speaker-strong; Audience- strong 

4. Identity; Speaker-author! tat iye outsider; Audience-members of 

well informed group 

Timing; 

1, Preparation; Date of Address 

2, Presentation; Time allotted to speaker 

Audio-Visual Aids; 

Types; Still pictures x Charts x' Models x Movies x Records x 
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Checklist* Occasional Speech 



Language: 

1* Dialect? Standar d x Loca l x Social x 
2* Usage: Formal x General x 

Pronunciation: Standard for are a x Mot standard for area 

4. - Vocabulary: Standar d x Local x Social ^ 

5. Sentence Structure: Standar d x Loca l x Social x 

Paralinguistic Performance: 

1. Pitch Range: Narrow Normal Wide ^ . 

2. Vocal Lip Control: Tens e x Normal Lax • 

3« Glottal Control: Smoot h x Not smoot h 

4* Articulation Control: Careles s . Normal '• Precis e x 

Over precis e x 

5. Vocal character! zers: Cr y x Laug h x Brea k x W hispe r x 

6» Vocal Qualifiers: Overlou d x Oversoft x Medium x 

Overhig h x Overlo wx M ediu m x' 

7# Vocal Segregates: Presen t x Not present 

8, Resonance: Muffle d Nasal Normal x Emphasize d x 

9* Rhythm and Tempo: Smooth x Slow x " ' ' 

Med i u rn x M ed iu m x 
Jerky Fast 



Subject Selection: 

1. Purpose: to mark' a special event 
2# Ability: Speaker-high, Audience-low to high 

3* Interest: Speaker-strong; Audience- average to strong 
4« Identity: Member of a group 

Timing: 

1. Preparation: Date of occasion 
2* Presentation: Time allotted to speaker 

Audio-Visual Aids: 

Types. Still pictures Charts Models^* ^Movies Records 



Only in the case of an award - otherwise nothing 



Conclusions 
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5.17o We have talked about dialect selection — standard, local 
and social — and levels of usage formal, general and unacceptable — 
and we have shown the application of all these to various oral communica- 
tion situations. We have also discussed several sample situations 
with their environments, structures, purposes and problems. 

As you prepare, remember what image you wish to give the audience 
of yourself. It is this desired image that governs what you say and how' 
you say it, this and how you dress and move before an audience. Here is 
an opportunity to learn how to be who you want to be by selecting what 
you feel are the best combinations for you. This selection begins with 
what you choose to talk about and the viewpoint you select toward the 
subject. It continues with your choice of expression of that viewpoint. 
The selection process, includes matching your language, paralanguage 
and kinesics so they are mutually helpful. . Even your manner of dress 
affects" the total communi cation. 

As we said in . introducing the sample oral communication situations, 
your most important job is observation. You are to observe yourself and 
others, so that .yp.u. are able to te‘1'1 not only x^yhat you like and dislike, 
but why you like or. .dislike certain patterns of language, paralanguage 
and kinesics in specific oral commuiti cation situations. Then you will 
be able to select from among many possible patterns and use those you 
believe x^ill aid you in being the person you wish to be for yourself and 
other people. 

We cited several examples of possible misinterpretation of language 
and paralanguage. These may have seemed very- simple to you. However, 
in two years x^e have seen two striking examples of complex involvement 
arising from. seemingly simply misunderstandings. In the recent Panama 
incident, relations between the United States of America and Panama broke ^ 
doxjn ostensibly over tX'jo possible uses of the word nagociar - ”to discuss®' 
or *'to negotiate'*'. During a U.N. session several years ago. Premier 
Krushchev banged his shoe on the table, causing quite a stir. To^ us 
this is very uncivil behavior, but to Russians, apparently, it just 
indicates forcefulness and/or enthusiasm. Look again at our earlier 
examples to see whether the situations and their possible outcomes are 
not more complex than they seem. 
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5»18. Suggested further read ’ ngs * 



Boleslavsky, Richard. Acting: The First Six Lessons . New York: 
Theatre Art Books, 1949 

(This is an extremely valuable aid for learning the 
procedure of observation.) 

Braden, Waldo. W., and Brandenburg, Earnest. Oral Decision»Making» 
Principles of Discussion and Debate . New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1955. 

(This book is a very thorough, detailed treatment of its 
title subject.) 

Franklin, Miriam. Rehearsal . Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall 
Inc., 1950. 

(This book consists primarily of a series of exercises in 
acting out scenes from dramatic literature.) 

Lee, Charlotte I. Oral Interpretation . Bos ton: Houghton Mifflin Co*, 
1952. 

(This book is a detailed description of the techniques and 
problems of oral interpretation. It also contains many 
exercises and suggestions for readings.) 
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U N/.I T .3 I X 

MOSrHOFHCNlCS: THE STRUCTURE POINTS OF ENGLISH WDRDS 



Introduction 

More Ab cut Dialects , In Unit 3 you were introduced to the idea 
of’ the phonerne„ You learned that a phoneme is a faitiily’of phonetically 
related sounds;, called allophones. You also found that' each phoneme of 
a language contrasts with all other phonemes of that language. Thus 
/sip/ becomes a completely different word if the initial /s/ is 
changed to /t/, as in tip '/tfp/, or if the final /p/ is changed to a 
/k/, as in sick fsik/\ 

In Unit I we pointed out that all dialects of a language have both 
many contnon characteristics and. many which are not shared by other 
dialects. This is true not only' of t^ords and the wa.y they are put 
together . to form phrases, clauses, and sentences,* but also of the phonemes 
which are used in words, Ror example, the word;’ moon is pronounced 
/muwn/ in the Northeastern United States, but it is pronounced /m^wn/ 
in some sections of the SO^uth, The phonemes /m/ , /n/i and /'’/ are 
common to both dialects, in this word, but the vowel nucleus of the word 
is /uw/ in the Northeast and /3?w/ in parts of the South, Regardless of. 
this difference in the pronunciation of moon, speakers of both dialects 
will recognize beth pronunciations as moon. The /uw/ and the /4w/ are 
in some way considered ” equal”, even though they are different phonemic 
nuclei, 

• . • » . • 

^ * I . - ’ 

.* . * ' • * 

In this example we are not saying that the Northeastern phonemic 
combinaticii /uw/ is the . same" a's the Southern /4w/, 'It isn’t. They are 
still two separate phonemic vowel nuclei. All we are sayifig is that 
when a Northaasterner says /mdwn/ the Southerner, who hears it correctly 
as /mdwn/, will tell you that /md^/-is the same thing as his/mirwn/. By 
comparing the pronunciations of many words in both dialects we would see 
that there are m.uy such ^different but equivalent” pronunciations of 
both vowel and consonant phonemes. If we made such a comparison^we gould 
set up a group of equivalents, We could do the same thing. with all the 
dialects of Englishc This, in fact, will be the task of this unit. We 
will be concerned wf.lh-cetting up equivalences of both segment al,..and - • • 
suprase^ontal' phenemss in all the dialects of English, 

• • 

6,2, The Nerphophone, The phonemic equations that we will arrive 
at througn a Ccuiparison of the differences and common points of all EiigliSh 
dialects "«.cuch as Northeastern /uw/ = Southern /i*w/ in the environment 
of nasals (/-m/> /n/) will not represent phonemes nor allophones. They 
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will represent an entirely different kind of language unit. If we wrote 
fmCiiKt/ and as a single word, representing .both pronunciations, we 

might write m:foi , where the x stands for either the /uw/ or the /iw/, 

X itself would .not be a phoneme. We call such units, rep resenting 
phonemic equivalences between dialects , morphophones . 



A morphophone is a super-family 
of different but equivalent .phonemes. 



Morphophones are the smallest language units from which words and 
parts of words are made. Word parts, as you will see in the next unit, 
are called morphemes . Phone , as you already know, from phono logy, 
allo phone , and phon eme, refers to ”sound”. The name morphophone , therefore, 
indicates that these units are generalized sound families which are the 
building blocks of word parts. We can not say that word parts are 
actually forms from phonemes, since, as in /mdvm/ and/mifwn/, one or 
more phonemes may change from one dialect to another, while the meaning 
remains the same. 

We could use any symbol we wished to indicate the various morphophone 
units of a language. We did so before when-we arbitrarily used x to 
represent /uw/ and /iw/. In this book, however, we will use the letter 
or letter combination which represents the phoneme used in the greatest 
number of dialects. In this case, we will use iw. So that the symbol 
will not be mistaken for a phoneme, we will place a period after it. The 
words /mdwn/ and /mjfxrm/ would be written morphophonically as m,dw,n. 

In the case of a complex nucleus — a vowel plus a semiyowel which acts 
as a nuit — we will place the period after the entire unit , as in 
m,\Sw,n,, rather than after each member of the unit, ■ 

You may already have noticed a very interesting and important fact. 
Even though the Mortheasternersays /mdwn/ arid the Southerner may say’ 

/mfwn/ , w6 spell the word in only one way, moon, Wc could show you many 
more examples. For instance, the man in Toronto says /h4ws/ or /h^ws/, 
the Na^ Yorker says /hdws/, and the man from North Carolina says /h&ws/ , 

All of these variant phonemic nuclei -- /ew/, /®w/, /aw/, and /asw/ -- 
are symbolized in writing in one way — ou. All four of the variant ways 
to pronounce the one vjord are symbolized by a single spelling, house , in 
other words, our spelling system tends to x^rite in morphophones, not in 
phonemes or in allophones. Just think how confusing it would really be 
if \7Q did as many specialists would like us to do — ’’spell everything 
the way it sounds,” The Northeastemer would spell moon as muwn , but 
the Southerner would spell it as mirwn , . The Canadian would spell house 
as he\7S or h9ws , but the Nex7 Yorker would spell it as haws , This wouldn’t 
simplify our spelling system at all. It would mean that we would have 
as many different spelling systems as we do dialects, and that we would 
have to learn a nex^ spelling system for every nex^ dialect that we wished 
to be able to read. Instead, English has, of its oxm accord, as it were, 
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created a simpler solution over centuries of trial and error. It has 
written in these phonemic equations, the morphophones, so that no matter 
how your dialect may pronounce a wrd compared to the ways it is pro- 
nounced in other dialects, all the varieties will be spelled the same. 

In this v;ay a speaker' of one dialect of English can easily read all 
other dialects. This principle — that our spelling system is based on 
morphophones— is v— important, it will be discussed at much greater 
length in Unit 8, which is specifically concerned with spelling. For the 
moment it is enough to say that, if you understand the idea of the mor- 
phophone, you will find that the ’’irregularities” and "difficulties” of 
English spelling are not nearly so great as they are commonly thought to 



E n g 1 i s h" M -0 r p- h 0 p h 0 n e s r*- ’ ’ 

• Procedures for Determining the Morphophones , In order to 

determine what the morphophones of English are we first examine the dis- 
tribution of all the phonemes, segmental and supra segmental, of a single 
dialect, it makes no difference which dialect we begin with. We 
examine the distributibns of all the phonemes one by one with respect to 
each other in eleven basic environments (given below).'. The term 
environment slnply means the specific phonemes that immediately precede 
and/or follow the phoneme under investigation, 

/p/j /t/, /k/ (volcel ess stops) 

2. /f/, /9/, /s/, /i/, /S/ (voiceless spirants and affi cates) 

/b/, /d/p /g/ (voiced stops) 

» ' ■ *. ' % 

*.**..'*" * V ’■ 

/v/ , /fl/, / z/ , /z/j /j/ (voiced spirants and affricates) 

5, "*”/m/, /n/, /ij/ (nasals) 

6, . /!/ (lateral) 

7, /r/ (special resonant) 

0 (that is, the phoneme is not preceded nor 
followed by any other phoneme) 

9, ')i-syllables .( 2-syllable phoneme combinations) 

10, Consonant clusters such as /sk/, /st/,etc, 

11. /^rV/ (where V stands for any vowel, simple or complex) 
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If, by taking the same environment and varying only one phoneme, the 
meaning of the resulting form changes, then the phonemes are in contrast . 
For example, if we begin with environment number 1, voiceless stops, using 
/p/ ’and /t/ with a”simple vowel nucleus between them, we would have, in 
the Northeastern United States dialect; 



We have held the environment the same and simply changed the vowel nucleus. 
Each time the vowel phoneme is changed the meaning of the resulting word 
also changes. This indicates that /i/, /e/, /aa/ , /©/ , /a/, and /u/ 
contrast. Notice, however, that in this dialect we can not make a 
contrast in meaning .between /p^t/ apd, ./p.dt/; both-are heard -as the word 
we spell pot. We can, however, make a contrast between /k^t/ cot and 
/kdt/ caught -in the Northeastern dialect , Though we have not used the 
/p/-/t/ environment, we have used ‘a voiceless stop enviTOnment, since 
/k/ is a voiceless stop just as /p/ and /t/ are. In this environment we 
do have a contrast in meaning between forms with /a/ and forms with 
/o/; therefore, we must add /o/ as a contrasting phoneme in this dialect, 

w 

There is no contrast in this dialect between /pdt/ and /pdt/ or 
between /kdt/ and /kdt/. The. form /pot/ would be interpreted by the 
hearer as pot or put , while /kdt/ would be interpreted as caught , cot , 
or coat , . In neither case x-rould it be easy to say for sure which of the 

pairs was intended by the speaker. Since no contrast is made between 

/o/ and /o/, and since we have established that /o/ does contrast with /a/, 
then /o/ is not a contrasting phoneme in this dialect,.- 

The same type of situation that is found with /o/ and /o/ is also 
found with the phoneme /i/ in this dialect. What, for example, would 
you say the phonemic combinations /p^t/ and /k^t/ mean? /P^t/ could 
mean pit /pft/ to some people, or put /pdt/ to Others, or perhaps even 

• pet /pdt/ or pot /pdt/ to some, /Krt/ could mean kit /kft/, cut /k^t/, 

cot /kdt/, or caught /kdt/. There is, in other X’jords, no contrast in 
meaning which depends solely on the use of the phoneme /i/. In this 
dialect, then, all the simple vowel phonemes, except /o/ and /i/, contrast 
with each other they create a change in the meaning of a word, if all 
other phonemes in it are held constant, . .. 

In our example above v;e have used only the first environment, voiceless 
stops, X'7ith simple vov;el nuclei, in a single dialect. We must also 
examine the simple vowels in all the other ten environments listed above. 

We must, too, examine the environments of each of the complex voxvrel nuclei, 
of the consonants, the semi -vowels, and the suprasegmentals. Once this 
has been done we will have a list of the contrasting phonemes for that one 
dialect, . . . 



/pit/ pit 



/pdt/ put 



/p4t/ p et /pat/ putt 

/p&t/ pat /pdt/ pot 
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The next task is to do the same checking for all the dialects of 
English, Needless to say, this is a job for the linguistic specialist 
in Siglish dialects, not the beginning student. It has, fortunately, 

been done using the t3rpe of phonological analysis that was presented to 
you in Unit 3, 

Once the contrasting phonemes of all English dialects haye bfeen ’ 
established by the procedures we have just di scussed ,one mu^t equate 

which do not effect a change in meaning from dialect 
to dialect, such as /h^v7s/, /h^s/, /h^ws/ , h^ws/ = house . Each group 
of phonemic equivalents represents one morphophone, -Sb, in the example 
in the preceding sentence, x-ye have four morphophones; h,, aw,, s,, and’ 
Remember that the symbols \<ie assign to each group of phonemic equivalents 
are arbitrary, Ne usually take the phonemic, symbol used in the greatest 
number of dialects, and we always distinguish this symbol from phonemic 
symbols by placing a period after it. 



. The Morphophone Inventory. The groups of phonemic dialect ' 

— their morphophone symbols are given below. The lisFof 

variants is as complete as our current knowledge can make it, though 
there may be others that we have not included because of incomplete 
knowledge of some English dialects. In this listing the = symbol means 
IS represented by” and the symbols means ”varies with,” Notice that 
a single phoneme or phoneme combination may represent more than one- 
morphophone The vowel and supra segmental morphophones have many dialect 
variants, x^hile the consonants .have very few. Pitch' morphophones have 
not been x^orked out yet, 

1. i# = /i/ 

2. e, = /e/ -^/b/ 

3. as. “ /^e/ ;^;/aay/ /ash/ ^ij/eh/ 

u, = /u/ :^/b/ 

5, 0. = /o/ %;/o/ <ij/oh/ i^/oh/ -/aw/ ^/oy/ ^/ow/<i5/0w/ 

6, 9. = /0/ /9h/ -/0y/ ^7.5./ . . 

7, a, => jaf fs&f /ah/ 

8, eh,= /eh/ /seh/ ocl^i ^ /®y/ . . ' 

9, 9h,= /0h/ /0y/ <5^/ih/ 

10, ah,= /ah/ ;^;i5/aah/ 

11, iy. = /iy/ ^/iy/ 

12, ey,= /ey/ /eh/ 

13, ay,= /ay/ l^yl ^/aay/ , 

14, - • ox-7, = /psz/ iir"/^w/~c:^ / ew/ /ox^/ 

15, ,uw. = /uw/ 55/iw/ 

16, aw. = /aw/ /aew/ ^ /0w/ 5^ /ex<7/ ” ' 

17, .’y.uw,..= /y.ux7/.. 

18, oy, = /oy/ /®y/ 

19 , y. = /y/ * /i/ 

20^ x-7, = /x- 7 / .... 
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21, h, « /h/ 

22, p, /p/ 

23, b, =.■ /b/ 

24, t, =.• /t/ (t,y, = /c/ ) 

25„ d, - /d/ (d,y,= /J/) 

26, k, - /k/ 

27, g, = /g/ 

28, f, =: /f/ 

29, V, - /v/ 

30, e, - /0/ , . 

31, - cF =‘/d=/ 

32, s, /s/ • -(s,y, - /s/) 

33, z,'^/z/ (z,y, = /z/)^ 

34, . s, « /s/- also s,y, ~ /s/) 

35, ' c, =: /c/ also t,y, = /c/) 

36, j, = /j/ 7s: Izl also z,y,:=/z/) 

37, in, /m/ 

38, n. /n/ 

39, -g, = /g/ 

40, 1 , r_- /!/ 

41, .. r, =r. /r/ Cb /g/, 

42r-'V = /7 ^-/V ^/V 

43, , = /' / Z"'/ 

44, +,'= /+/ /!/ ;5^/||/ 

45, ||, = /||/^/i/ 



As a single chart the morphophones may be listed as below, Morphophones 
inside the boxes are common to all dialects. Those outside the boxes 
are found in some but not all dialects. Dashes indicate phonemes which 
do not become separate morphophones. 



1 . 

e. 

ffi. 



Simple Vowels 



u. 



9 t 



a. 



0 










Complex Vowels 


■ 


•’H” Series 




Series 


Series 


eh, 

mm mm 


eh, 

ah. 


1 t 2 

III 
1 1 1 

1 i I 

1 


iy# «»••«» «»«** 

ey, — — 

— — ay, oy. 


...... uw,,y,uw, 

— — aw, ‘ow. 
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Consonants 




y. 






■•■h. 



* 

• In the. tables above, notice that rw ‘dialect of English .uses either 
the phoneme /£•/ or the phoneme /o/ to make contrasts in njeaijLi'ngi These 
t\co sounds exist onl y as phonemes, not as morphophones, Notic^j too, 
that most of, the phonemic complex vowels do not exist as imorphof^ones. 

They do not make any meaning-ful contrast in words. The only c^nsoAant 
phoneme that .does not become a morphophone is' the j>honeme:. •/z/i.” you will 
see later, this phoneme results from the combination of th^imprpho.|)hones 
z.y. an^ occurs " only in words ^which were riot originally in ..phe.* native 
English vocabul nry mqst of them come from Latin, French.j.bx- the ‘Slavic ' 
languages, Exampl.es arei'''^ ...^ . y ' ^ ^ 

vision /vfzgn/ v,i ,z,y, 9 ,n, from Latin through Freri'cK ^'’‘ 

Zhukov /Sdwkof / r: z,y,dw,k,6,f ,f rom Russian 



EXERCISE ONE 

Below is^a list of words and their pl^onemic pronunciation in tw 

English dialects. To the right of the list is a blank column. Write • 

the proper morphophonic spellings for eoch word in the blank column. 

How did you determine the morphophones? Refer back to the charts ! 

and tables on the. previous pagos. I^en ever' necessary, I 

— „ . . 

MORPHOPHONIC SPELLING | 





SPELLING 


DIALECT A 


DIALECT. B 


1. 


pit 


/pit/ 


/pit/ . : ■ 


2, 


cat 


/k&t/ 


/kdht/' 


3, 


cut 


/k0ht 


/ks' t/ . 


4, 


see 


/siy/ 


/ SI y/ . ; 


5, 


try 


/tr^y/ 


/ti9y/ 
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6, flown 

7, grass 

8, cute 

9, royal 
10, cot 



/fl<5xr7n/ 



/gr^hs/ 

/kyiSwt/ 

/riy§l/ 

/k^t/ 



/f l^wn/ 
/gr^hs/ 
. /kyiJx^t/ 
./r9yH/ 
■ /ko't/ 



Morphophone Interchanges 



6,5, After the groups of phonemic dialect variants have been listed 
and given single symbols as morphophones, we next look at the selections 
of morphophones that are made in different dialects, such as r,^x7,t, 
versus rotIw,t, for the word we spell route . Notice that the two complex 
vowel nuclei here •- aw, versus uw, have already been established as 
morphophones by the procedures outlined in the earlier sections of this 
unit. We are dealing ndt X7ith the use of one phoneme combination versus 
another, but x^ith the actual use of one morphophone combination versus 
another. These differences in morphophone content between dialects, making 
no difference in meaning, are called morphophone interchanges . Unlike 
the phonemic- variants given in the inventory in the preceding section, 
which are binding .on all speakers of a particular dialect, morphophone 
interchanges are not binding. That is, a Canadian vTill alv/ays say /h5ws/ 
if he comes from the Toronto area, never /h^x 7 s/j but he may say either 
r,5x7,t, or r,dw,t, for the vX 5 rd rout e , Interchanges xdll be symbolized 
by a double«»pointed arrow , The interchanges are: 



A, Simple Voxtel wi th Sim ple Voxtel 




Uw, 

uw, ^-^U, 

0X7, ^a, 

ow, f—)o. 



Complex and Simple Vbwels C, Complex Vox 7 els with 

Complex Vowels 



iy. f — > 9. 



■ iy, 1 1 1 ^ e. 



iy, ,f-^ay, 
iy. ^—>ey, 
oy, ^ay, 

uw, 4 ^0X7, 

UW, ^ ^ aw. 



iy. ^ — ^i. 



ey. f ^ae. 



ey. f ^ e. 
■ay.-f — a, 
oy, ^ ^ 0 , 
oy. S-; 

eh, ^ — > ae, 

eh, © 
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D. Consonant Interchanges 

(1) Voiceless C, Voiced C, 

(2) 5 , i; — n’ , , 

(3) To, 1,, y,, w, , h,, all interchange vdth 
each other or with 

(^) f.» 6.J s., s, all interchange xdth V (zero) 



EXERCISE TWO 

4 

Below is a list of 15 pairs of morphophonically written words. The 
tw morphophonic spellings for each pair represent a single word, 
given in the first column. In column three, x^liich has been left 
blank, write the formula for the morphophone interchange and indicate 
whether it is a simple-simple interchange, a complex-simple inter- 
change, a complex-complex interchange, or a consonant interchange. 

SjPELLING MORPHOPHONIC PAIRS INTERCHANGE 6e INTERCHANGE TYPE 

k,e,n, O 

f .O.g. ^>f ,a,g, 
y.iy.r. <sy.9.r. 
e,k,s,t,r,iy,m,l ,9 
e,k,s,t,r,e,m,i,s,m, 
k.r.iy.k, Hl<.r.i.k, 
d.dy.t.e, t,©, 

ey.t.f.>e,t. 

S-.uw.r, s,u,r, • I _ 

® S» ^ ^ 1 

n.iy.cf, r, n.ay.dE. r, . ■ ' 

r • uw 0 1 , r • aw , t , 

g,r,iy,s,iy. ^g.r.iy.z.iy, - 
s,i ,g’ ,i,g’ , ^s,i ,i ,n, 
f.i.f.e, f.)f ,i,e. 



1. 


can 


2, 


syrup 


3, 


fog 


4, 


year 


5, 


extremism 


6, 


creek 


7, 


data 


8, ' 


ate 


9, 


sure 


10, 


get 



-llv neither" ’ 

12, route 

13, greasy 

14, singing 

15, fifth 



EXERCISE THREE ' ■ - . ' 

Below is a list of ten word pairs written^phonemically. There fis • 
a phonemic difference in one part of ach pair. Decide whether this 
difference is a phonemic variant or a morphophonic interchange, in the 
third, blank column write the \TOrd pair morphophonically, in pairs 
in which the difference is just phonemic (which you can determine by 
looking at the phonemic variant tables on the previous pages) you will 
have a single morphophonic form. In pairs in xdiich the difference is 
morphophonic (an interchange, that is) you will have two different 
morphophonic forms, .ember ; to be a morphophonic interchange, the 
part of the word that changes fron one dialect to another must have 
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the status of a morphophone itself (consult the list -of- morpho- 
phones on the previous pages) and must change according to one of 
the patterns in the list of morphophone interchanges* An example 
of each type is; 



1 • mi 11c 



/m^llc/ /milk/ 



2, mouse /m^ws/ /m4ws/ 



SPELLING 


WORD PAIRS 


1. join 


/jc5yn/ 


/j^yn/ • ; 


2, gums 


/giSmz/ 


/ g^mz/ 


3, dog 


/ dohg/ 


/d^g/ 


4, dog 


/d5hg/ 


/dog/ 


5, man 


/m&n/ 


/m&ihnf 


6, frog 


/ f r^g/ 


/frohg/ 


7, nice 


/n^ys/ 


/nays/ 


8 , swimtriing ' 


/swfmlri/ /Swiiiiln/- 


9, cow 


/k^w/ 


/kiw/ 


10 • whi ch 


/whfc/ 


Mc/‘ 



This is an interchange, since 
both /e/ and /i/ have the status 
of separate morphophones, as can 
be seen from the table of morpho- 
phones in the section on the Englisl 
morphophone inventory. Also e, ^ 
i, is .a regular interchange 
pattern listed under the inter- 
change section. The morphophonic 
spelling of the tvjo forms of the 
word would be; 

^•^»l*k, ^ m, f , 1 ,k • 



This would be an ejcample of 
phonemic variants, since only 
/aw/ has the status of a separate 
morphophone; /ew/ does not have 
this status, as you can see by 
looking at the table of the 
Series complex vowel morphophones 
on p* The word would be morpho- 
phonically written as 

/m^ws/;^ /m4ws/ = m,^w,s, ' 



MORPHOPHONIC SPfLLING(S) 



1 






Mo rphophon 
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Variatinn. Once you have learned the patterns of 

Jeard thf . interchange formula, you have 

LgUsh Unfortu of r '’^tween dialects in 

^glish.. Unfortunately,, however, there are three further types of chanae 

may^:rt'o be'?he''-''r' ^<><>iti°-i SundlhaSs 

they lTe easier to lL»"and"‘ ‘hat 

the^varlantf!L °ni! ^ ^ P’^^ictable in most instances than 

and by applying them to ^^30^0x1^1^1^!°“ 

AAa first type of sound variation within single dialects is called 

; symbolised by / 'I'll^p^^il 

another freelv «;Mnh n, ii^thin his own dialect, use one phoneme or 

c^nnt! consSenu!! ^ru rerin^fu?!' 

given below, ^ full. Some examples, however, are 

Dialect A ju_^ /j^st/ ^/j$st/ — This means that the 

speaker of dialect A may 

"j = say either /jdst/ or 

^ ..... /jfst/ on any occa.sion 

for the v^ord just . 

jus^ /j^st/-/j^st/^/jfst/ gist -- This means chat ‘ ’ 

the speaker of Dialect B 
will always say /j^st/ for 
the word just , but that he 
^ ‘ ^ may say either /jfst/ or 

=-• /jist/ for the word SlJt. 

Unlike speaker A, whose 
/jfst/ means just , speaker 
B’s /jifst/ will mean gist . 

/t/^i^a SaoSa^of”® "night say the following: in Dialect A the phon'ane 
/ / IS a diaphoneme of morphophone 0,, while in Dialect B /i/ is a ^ 

alwayrs^y ^ A Ly 

/ifst/ if he wishes fo^e fame wf^d^’ 

the dialeft Thil f ^P^I'^rs of 

uiaiect. This simply means that all speakers of any given dialect will 



Dialect B 
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always use the alternations. Alternation is symbolized by^-v^ » and is the 
changing of one morphophone for another. It is unlike interchange in 
that this replacing of one morphophone by another takes place within a 
dialect, not from one dialect to another. Furthermore, alternation takes 
place only if the following part of the word contains the morphophone y, 
as a unit. There are only five vowel alte.mations. They are: 

1. iy.^e. 



2, 'ey, fly ae. 



3, ay.rvi. 



• 4, • • ow,/va. 



5, aw, 

Por,ow,E,u,n,a,y,i;,iy, 

Notice that all the changes in' the above examples occur only in the 
environmoit of an immediately following morphophone y. In these .examples 
we have used, for unifoimity*s sake the word segment is spelled -tty 
(morphophonically "y«t,iy,), but the same changes would occur ^'Vh any 
other following word segment containing morphophone y,, such as pronounce , 
P-ronun elation , which have the morphophonic forms p,r.ow,n,^w,n,s, 
p , r , ow,n , d ,n ,'s , y , ey , t , y ,0 ,n , 

Consonant alternations are many. They, too, are binding on all 
speakers and they, too, take place only in the environment of a following 
morphophone y. An example. would be the words hi'stort-c- , historicity , 
h,i,s,t,<5,r,y,k, h,i,s,t,6,r,y,s,;^,t,ly. In this example the word 

segment sl>elled «» lx and pronounced /«ik/ changes to /-is/ when the 
y-containing word segment * ity is added, Morphophonically this is an 
altematioh of k. ^with s, in the presence of y. 



ext reme - extremitv ,e.k.s,t.r. fv.m. ^ 

e,k,s,t,r,d,moy,t,iy 

i nsane - insanity , i,n,s,^y,n,Vyi,n,s,&, n,y,t,iy, 

sub lime » subl i mity , s,S,b,l,dy,m. 

.So 9 .b,l,i,m,y,t,iy, 

verbose verbosity , v,e,r,b,dw.s, ■ 

V, e, r, b,^ , s , y , t , i y , 

pr ofound - profundit y, p,r,ow,f ,dw,n,d, rw 



EXERCISE FOUR 



■"Below is a list of ten related word pairs. Each one illustrates 
a particular vowel or consonant alternation within a single dialect. 
Indicate in column three the proper formula for this alternation, A few 
examples con ta ip- two alternations;. Watch for these, 

,1 * , 

SPELLINGS MORPHQPHONIC SPELLINGS ALTERNAtE FORMUU 

4 

1, specific - specificity s.p,e,s.y,f ,y.k, 

s,p,e,s,y,f ,y,s,y,t,iy. 
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2* prose prosody p,r,ow,z.fvp,r,a,s,y,d,iy, 

3, species - specific s.p.iy.s.iy.z, r\j 

s *p * e * s * y * f * i *k * 

4, papofane - profanity p.r.ow.f ,ey,n, 

p,r,ow,f,£E, n.y.t.iy. 

5, divine - divinity d,i,v,ay,n, r\j 

d.i.v.i.n.y.t.iy, 

6, denounce - denunciation d.iy.n.aw.n.s, ryj 

d,iy.n,u,n,s,y,ey,t,y,0,n. 

7, vain - vanity v.ey*n, n.y.t.iy. 

8, serene - serenity s.ar.iy.n. /^s.ar* e*n*y.t.iy. 

9* discreet,- discretion d»i.s,k,r.iy.t* d.i.s*k.r,e*t*y. ^ *n* 
10* define - definition d,i*f,ai«n« /^d«e«f« 0 •n.i.t.y,^ «n 



6,8, Replacements . ■ The final type of morphophonic change within 
dialects is called replacement . Replacements are binding on all speakers 
of a dialect. They represent the change .of one morphophone for andtber 
and will be shown by , They differ from alternates (which occur only 
in the ^vlrpnment of morphophone y.) and from diaphonemic variations 
(which occur only in phonemic environments) in that they occur only in the 
environment • of what we will later call . morphemes . Morphemes may, for 
the moment, be defined as word part s. When a word has an additional word 
part added to it, there may be a morphophonic replacement. Although 
there are a good many replacements in ltoglish,they are used very frequent- 
ly and are therefore not difficult for the native speaker to leam« ‘ Some 
examples are; • 



keep - kept , k.iy,p.-^k,.e.p.t, 



foot - feet, f.u.t, ^f.iy.t. 



We have added the past-tense 
indicating -t word part, 
therefore the iy, — ^ e. 

We have added a plural idea, 
and, even though it has no 
form in this ward, we will 
consider it a (zero) 
form of the plural-indicating 
-s word part, therefore 
u. — ^ iy. 
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EXERCISE FIVE 

Below is a list of ten related word pairs; The second word in each 
group has been formed from the first -one by the addition of a word 
part. Indicate the added word part (being careful to look for word 
parts) and write the replacement formula in the third, blank column. 



SPELLINGS M ORPHOPHONIC SPELLINGS ADDED WORD PARI AND 

REPLACEMENT FORMULA 



1, mouse - mice 


'm;Av7cS« — if 


m.^y.s. 


2, come •• came 


k ,4 ,m , ^ 


k.ey.m,. . 


3,. sing - sang. . . 


Sol 0 5 • ■ 


S 0 P U c 


4, eat •" ate 


. ly 0 1 ^ 


o 

rt 


5, write - wrote 

t , * • * 


r,^y.t, 


r.dw.t. 


6, goose •* geese 


§oUV7^So ■ 


g.fyeS, 


7, dream « dreamt 


d.r,iy,m, ^ 


d,r,^,m,t. 


8, three - thrice 


e„r,fy„ — 


e,r,A’y,s, 



9, grease - greasy (pronounce these as /griys/ and /grfyzly/ in 

this example, even if you are used to saying 
/grfys/ and /grfysly/. The morphophonic 
spellings are* 

. g.r.fy.s, — ^g.r.iy.z.ly. 

10, breath(houh) breathe (verb) ■ • 

boro^,0. — 9 - b,r,fy.,(f'.,..- • 



Notice that all the examples above are x^hat might be called unproductive 
types of forms in that we do not normally in Modem English form plurals 
by changing the vowel nucleus «- instead we add •-£, In the same way we 
do not normally form the past tense of verbs by a vowel change -• instead 
we add or •’•ed. These unproductive patterns, however, are relics of 
an earlier stage of English when they were used quite widely as one of 
several normal ways to form one x^ord from another. Notice, too, that the 
bulk of morphophone replacements are vowel** rep lacing -vowel, though there 
are a few of consonant -replacing- consonant , 



Conclusions 




6,9, You have studied five varieties of sound change in this xmit, 
Txw of them, phonemic variants and interchanges, take place between 
dialects. The other three, diapho nemic variants , alternations , and 
replacement s, take place only x^ithin single dialects. These last three 
are found in almost all English dialects. This unit xdll undoubtedly be 
the most complex in the entire course, and you may feel tempted to neglect 
it, A great proportion of what we will have to say in the remaining units, 
however, will hinge on a rather thorough understanding of the principles 
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of morphophonics, and it is therefore necessary that you understand at 
east the basic ideas of each of the five types of dialect sound change. 
You may not find it possible to memorize all the lists of changes. This 
is perfectly all right — they are here for you to refer to at any time. 

It, however, you understand the workings of morphophonics, you will find 
that you will soon learn to recognize each type of change when you run 
across an example of it. 

Below you will find a general exercise on morphophonics. Examples 
ot all five types of change have been mixed together in a single list. 

In the third column indicate the types of change, the formula to indicate 
it, and write the vrords morphophonically. This exercise is to be completed 
as class home work. Take as much time as you wish on it. Return it to 
your teacher the day after it has been assigned. 



fj 
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NAME 
SCHOOL _ 
TEACHER 



GRADE 



>raitM«rMA‘>.« t -rr* 



MORPHOPHONICS QUIZ 
SPELLING 



PHONEMIC SPELLING 



TYPE OF CHANGE, FOI 'LA, AND 
MORPHOFHONIC SPELLINg(S) 



1* twelfth 


/twdlG/ 


/tw5lf0/ 


2, room 


/ r\Swm/ 


/nim/ 


3. log 


/lohg/ 


/l^g/ 


4, belief - believe 


/h'iliyff 


/bHIyv/ 


5, put 


/pdt/ 


/pft/ (within the same dial''.ct) 


6, due 


/ddw/ 


/dyiSw/ 


7, sew 


/ sdw/ 


/sdw/ 


8, bird 


/bifrd/ 


/bdyd/ 


9, urbane • urbanity 


/irbdyn/ 


/l-rb&n^tly/ 


10, sleep •• slept 


/sliyp/ 


/sldpt/ 


11, merry 


/m^riy/ 


/m^riy/ 


12, either 


/ fycf^r/ 


/&y£'ix/ 


13, man - men 


/m&n/ 


/mdn/ 


14, gate 


/g4yt/ 


/g^ht/ 


15, fright 


/fr^yt/ 


nriyt! 
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UNIT SEVEN 



MORPHEMICS; THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH WORDS 
Introduction 



7*1 Morph and Morpheme t As a language has sounds — the phones 

which bundle in a patterned fashion to make phonemes — so does it have 
forms or shapes its words and word parts. The analysis and study of 
these form units is the province of the second major level of linguistic 
analysis, morphology . If you will refer back to Unit One, you will see . 
that morphology is divided into three sub-areas in the same way that phon- • 
ology, the study of sounds, was divided into a study of: (1) features, 

(2) phones, and (3) phonemes. The three sub-areas of morphology are: 

(1) morphophonicS j> (2) m orphemics , and' p) syntax . You have already 
coBp^leted the bulk of your study of English morphophonlcs in Unit Six. 

In this unit you will continue your study of morphology with a thorough 
consideration of English morphemics. Syntax, the study of the arrangements 
of words to form phrases, clauses, and sentences, will b^ ccrusidered in 
Unit Nine. 

Since we will be concerned with morphemics in this unit, let us begin • 
by defining the basic unit of that field of study. It is called the 
irtorgheme. A morpheme has been defined as the smallest unit in language 
‘that can carry meaning. More technically, however, we should say that 

I 



A MORPHEME IS THE SMALLEST UNIT OF 
LANGUAGE THAT ACTS AS A STRUCTURAL 
SIGNAL.' = 



'A comparison with th»a procedures we used in phonemics may make this 
definition clearer. In arriving at the definition of a phoneme, you will 
remember, we talked about a phoneme as the smallest unit of sound th t 
formed a contrast between two utterances. As an example let us look ut 
the phoneme /s/. This phoneme is fourd in many words in English. We 
find a TOhtrast between /s/ and its voiced counterpart /z/ in the words 
sip i/sip/) and zip (/zip/). We find it contrasts, too, with /B/ if we 
look at sing (/slq/) and thing (/^Ig/). Tho change from /s/ to /z/ or 
/B/ creates a contrast in meaning of th6 resulting forms. Therefore, we 
established /s/, /z/, and /0/ as separate phonemes in English. 

When /s/ is talked about as a part of a word, however, we are 
considering a new area of analysis. We can talk about /s/ as. a word-part 
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structu ral sig nificance «••• it can change a noun from a singular 
to a plural.^ as' in’ hat ('/hist/) and its plural- hats (/hffits/).<,. When wo look 
at /s/ as a form having the power^ as it were, to make a plural from a 
singular;, wa are looking at It as a morpheme -- a minimum unit of form 
which acts as a structural signal o Notice that it, too, like a phoneme, 
makes a contrast in meaning, VJithout the /s/ the word hat refers to one 
thing, but with the /s/ the word hat »^‘plus->/s/ refers to more than one 
thing. Consequently, just as different sounds ' English make contrasts 
between two utterances (si£ and zi_£) , so do different forms make contrasts 
between two utterances (hat and ha ts) . Morphemes, like phonemes, contrast* 

In defining the phon''me3 of English y:e noticed another important 
point 7 "', all . the di.fferent sounds in English do not constitute separate 
phonemes 0 Some are grouped togetlicr* inter one .phoneme « -This is also 
true of tile forms of. Englisho All forms, in English do not constitute 
separate morphemebo .. • -v 



Ah example from phonenvics; should a go.' n clarify this statement. The 
-aspirated [p«] as in the-werd.-we phonoti pally write as - [p^j'f^ -<pit), 
the unaspirated [p.] as in the wo.rd [k’-apitr] (copper) , and the unreleased 
phone : [p . as' -i-n .the word [st’ap'n] (stop) , were hot separate phonemes. 
Together they were simply ^arts or al 1 \~>phones of the phoneme /p/o We 
know.tihat -th^s ctliopho.'ae. .[p^‘3 'f*7ill be predrctraily- -found at the beginning 
of words in Englislu uh-ifo, the allo.phone [pi] will be predictably' found 
■at the end of..;words .iu. English.. . jin medial positions [p] is usedi There 
is no j contract, ..chat ,-i.So rp.twe-on the three phonosc This 'is Wiiy we -wrote 
th-om all phonemicaily ns /p/ — /pit/, /stap/, "and ’/kapgr/, ' ■■ 



' In the sane manner , -we^find there is no contrast between the two 

phonemes /s/ and /s/ when we consider them. as language forms with structural 
significance^ leather than .as phonemes.. We know that we alw-ays use the 
form-./3/-,.to ;indi.cate piui al after .words .which end in -voi del ess sounds 
except the voiceless grooved spirants and affricates (/s/, /s/, /c/),'as 
(/hasts/) « but that we use the form /z/ to indicate the same 
bhirg , plural, aftez words ending in voiced sound.-?, again except voiced 
grooved spirants and affrica-tes (/a/«. /z/, /j/)o.a's in dogs (/dogz/). 
Finally, aft-"'r voiceless and voiced grooved spirants 'and affricates 
(/s/, /Z/, /s7, /z/, /ar/, /j/); we use the form /i-z'/ to indicate plural 
(/fisi'rz./) or n oses (/nox/z&z/)- These three forms, /s/, /z/, 
anH. /-iz/, then, are simply; varieties, of . a .single language form which 

indicates, plural n. bf-ro : They do not contrast with one another. 

* * « « ^ 

So far we have been writing thw varietiba of morphemes in a phonemic 
notation /s/, /z/, and /1-z/, for. example. The bas.i.e building blocks 
of words and x7ord--parts or morpheme.s , however, are not phonemes, as we 
saw in Unit Six* We cannot say, for instance., that the basic building 
bTdeks of the word house -.ure /h/. plus- /aw/ plus /s/ plus- some variety of 
phonemic stress* We canne^t say this, since some people do not- pronounce 
the vowel nucleus as /aw/ but, robber, as /aew/ , /ex 7 / or /3w/, Ii^tead 
we must say that the building blo'-hs involved are equations of different 



« 
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— - ^ . 

but meaningfully equivalent phonemes or phoneme clusters that is, 
raorphophones . ' 



.IF MORPHEMSS CONSIST OF 

‘ . COMBmmONS OF MORPHOPHONES,. ‘ ■ ■ 

■ 41E MUST WRITE ALL MORPHEMES 

~ f , IN A MORPHOPHONIC NOTATION ' . ■ ' . 

If we do this for- the’ phonemic vaic.ieties of . the regular English plural . 
morpheme, we will write either s» or^z. We cannot, remember, write. . 
since the phoneme /i/ joes riot by itself form a separate morphophone in 
English. It occurs only as a phonemic variety of the morphophones i., 
e., 9,, u., y., or -- in' this case the latter, for the /i/ of /iz/ is 
an automatic phonemic actualization of s. or z. after a grooved spirant or 
an affricate (/s/, /z/, /s/, /z/, /c/, /j/). Whether we use z. or s. is 
determined by the final morphophone of the word, it is added to. * Morphophone 
z. and morphophone s., in other words, form, a replacement formula, z.— ^s., 
(see Unit Six). Morphophone z. is. used after .words tnat end in a voiced 
morphophone or the grooved spirant and affricate morphophones s., .1&., s.» 
c., and j. Morphophone s. is used to indicate the plural in all other 
environments* 

* • ' » , 

Just as we used one symbol to Indicate the phonetic varieties '[p’ j,- [p], 
and [p^l of the phoneme *'p’’, namely the symbol ,/p/, so we will use a. single 
symbol to indicate the morphophonic varieties of the morpheme which 
indicates the regular English plural. We will arbitrarily pick the 
morphophone z., since this occurs more frequently than s. VJe might, how- 
•c^eri write the full replacement formula ( z.— ^s.) if we wished. 

.To further indicate that we' are nob justtalking about the morphophone 8* 
in a replacement formula with morphophone SAA,J>ut, rather, as a language 
form which acts as a unit, we put the morpheme' sign C/ ) in front of it — 

V Zo This notation says that we are talking about thf. morpheme z., not ' 
just a morphophone and not just a phoneme. That one simple formula says: 

”we mean the phonemic combinations /s/, /z/, and /tz/ operating as a s.ingls 
meaningful unit, represented morphophonically by z. and s. in a replacement 
formula, z. — ^s., and symbolized by its major member, z.” 

With this information, we can add to our definition of the morpheme.. We 
can now say that: 



MORPHEMES ARE THE SMALLEST UNITS . . 

OF LANGUAGE THAT ACT AS STRUCTURAL 
■’SIGNALS. THEY CONSIST OF SINGLE 
' MORPHOPHONES OR SEQUENCES OF MOR- 
PHCPHONES. THESE SEQUENCES RECUR 
IN. A PATTERNED MANNER — THAT IS 
WE FIND THEM OVER AND OVER AGAIN IN 
A LANGUAGE. 
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Not all recurrent sequences of morphophones are morphemes, however. 

For instance, in analyzing any paragraph, almost at random, we would find 
the phonemic combination /av/ recurring. very frequently. Phonemic /9v/ , 
which may be symbolized morphophonically as 0,v, when under primary stress, 
is a morpheme, since' it can be seen to .have a structural significance by 
itself, 9,v, also patterns with other units, but it does not become part 
OL some other basic unit, \<je can study the relationship of P_,y, in such 
phrases as ”the study of language,” in the word love (/lav/, 1,0, however, 
the is simply a fragment, not a morpheme in itself,' since in this case 

it carries n£ structural significance by itself. It is, to sum up, important 
to ' temember that a sequence of morphophones must carry some structural sig- 
nificance that can be defined in order to be called a morphune. In the same 
way thd 'tiprphophone s, in the word say (/sey/, s,ey,)is not the plural 
morpheme’iyz. Why? Because it does not carry the pluralizing idea — it has 
no structural significance in this particular word. It .is simply part of the 
morphOTe';ys,ey, 

• We must also add that some sequences of morphophones carry more than 
one structural significance. In such cases we are dealing with two separate 
morphemes ^hich simply happen to have the same morphophonic shape. An example 
would be the 'morphophonic sequence aw,r,, phonemically /awr/, which may mean 
either hour or our . We might say, then, that we are dealing with^two 
homophonous (sound-alike) morphemes which we would Symbolize as //aw,r,^ and 
V3w„r ; 2, • A/aw, r , 1 refers to a. unit of time; A/aw,r,^ is a pronoun. There are 
many ;such homophonous morphemes in English, 

Another way to explain the above situation is to say that a morpheme 
may have one and only one structural significance. We know, for example, 
that the^z, plural is the same in morphophonic shape. and phonemic shape 
as the morpheme that indicates the possessive of nouns, arid these are both 
the same in morphophonic aqd phonemic .shape as the morpheme that indicates 
the third^persOn singutar present tense of verbs — boys (/boyz/, b,oy,z,), 

(/boyz/, b,oy,z,), he . goes (/gowz/,’ g,ow,z,), Even though the phonemic 
and morphophonic shapes. of • these three forms are identical they are said to 
be three separate morphemes, symbolized (plural), tjzj^ (possessive), 

and /yz,3 (3rd sg, pres, tense),, since three different structural significances 
are; involved,'. ' ' 

The reverse of this situation, however, is not true. That is, it is not 
true that for every given structural significance there is only one morpheme. 
For example, the regular English plural morpheme isz/z,!. There are, though, 
other plural morphemes in English; for instance, the morphemey/ne , which 
is used ^to indicate the plural with the word ox (/iks/) , Its plural is 

(/aksin/, a,k,s,n,), //n, is a separate m^pheme by itself, even though 
its structural significance is the same as the vz,l morpheme. 

We have so far been talking about morphemes. We have said that they 
consist of sequences of one or- more morphophones and that they must have a 
structural significance. They are symbolized byusing a morphophonic notation 
in connection with the morpheme sign (//), We pointed out that many morphemes 
had several slightly different phonemic shapes. 
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THESE INDIVIDUAL PHONEMIC SE'iPES /iRE 
CALLED MORPHS f IN MUJH THE SAME WAY 
.TU'.T THE INDIVIDUAL VARIETIES OF A 
PHONEMiE ARE CALLED PHONES, TOO, JUST 
AS HE SAID TH/iT A PHONEME CONSISTS’ OF^ 
ONE OR MORE ALLOP HONES ^ SO-NEI^\Y ALSO 
SAY TH/kT THE MORPHS TH^iT ^i/■lKE UP A 
SINGLE MORPxHSME ARE ALLOMORPHSo 



The morphs /z/, /s/, and /i*z/. for example, are allomorphs of ,the 
plural morphemes and of the possessive morpheme 2 and of the 3rd 

sg, present morpheme /^z,, 3 ^ When we are vjriting allomorphs, x-je use a 
phonemic notation, since x^e are talking about .actual language occurrences, 
and x7e place them inside the root sign with a small a above it or x^frite- 
_ th^ between phonemic slant lines. We may. talk about the all-omorph^s or 
/s/ of the morphem*^ yz.l, for example. 

In describing the allomorphs of a morpheme , remember that they must’ 
all be phonemically and morphophonically similar. We can not, that is, say 
that the pho. emic shapes /n/ and /an/ are allomorphs of the plural morpheme 
Vz.^. They are, instead, allomorphs of the plural morpheme //n. 

As you have undoubtedly already gathered from the discussion in the 
past few pages, the term morpheme is ^ot the same as word . Some’ words, . such 

consist of a singl e morpheme, but other x- 7 ords, such 
°2Z£ (/boyz/, b.oy.z,), consist of ' two or more morphemes. In the word 
■ I morpheme is ^b,6y. , in the v7ord /boyz/, the two morphemes 

areyb.oy, and ^z, , The actual allomorph of that x^e'have used is^z 
(or_we might also describe it simply as /z/) . This is the allomorph that 

IS oun a ter voiced phonemes with the exception of voiced grooved spirants 
and voiced affricates, - n ^ 



IT SHOULD BE ADDED OMIE FINAL TIME 
THAT VIHEN WE ARE WRITING MORPHSyiES, 

WE WRITE IN- A MORPHOPIIONIC NOTATION; 
IF, HOWEVER, WE ARE WRITING ALLOMORPHS 
(THE ACTUAL OCCURRENCES OF MORPHEMES), 
WE WRITE IN A PHONEMIC NOTATION, 



, .. The Concept of the Syllable , The term syllable is generally ’ 

defined as any part of a v7ord that contains a vowel plus one or more 
consonants. While such a definitioi;i is essentially the one that we x-iill 
use here, it is not precise enough for our purposes, and it X 7 ill therefore 
be given certain extensions. 



% % « 
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We may begin by saying that well over 90% of all English morphemes 
contain (1) a single vouel nucleus, consisting of a simple vowel morphophone 
or of a comple:: vowel morphophone (vowel plus h, , w,, or y,) , and (2) one 
or more consonant rporphophones before, after, or both before and after the 
vowel nucleus. Examples would be the morphemes boy (Vb.oy,), post~ 

• (Vp ,ow,s,t,), and pre~ (vp.^^.iy.). 

Very fev; English morphemes contain any more or any less than these 
two elements, but exceptions do occur. The plural morpheme -^/z, , for 
' instance, lacks a vowel nucleus, and the morpheme ^ey, as in the word 
atheist lacks any con-sonantal elements. There are also exceptions which ^ 

■ contain more than the two elements above. The 'knore” in such instances will 
. always be a second vowel nucleus, either simple or complex; for example, the 
morpheme inter»« (/^/i,n, t,9,r,) with two simple vowel nuclei, the morpheme 
mono"* (^m « ^ , nTew , ) with two complex vowel nuclei, or the morpheme contra* 

‘ p^h,n,t,r,0.) with one simple and one complex vowel nucleus. These 
exertions are very few, hov7ever, and it remains basically true that all 
. types of English morphemes contain a single vowel nucleus, simple or complex, 
i plus one or ‘more "Consonants, - 

From this examination of the morphoph^nic make-up of English morphemes 
and the traditional definition of syllable given above, it should be 
obvious that the definitions of morpheme and syllable are, in English, 
almost identical, and. we v7ill indeed say that , the two terms are the same 
except in the unusual cases given in the last paragraph where a morpheme 
has more than one vocalic nucleus. 

If we say, then, that most English morphemes are monosyllabic, the 
problem of deciding to " which syllable the various consonant morphophones ^ 
of a word belong vanishes, for once the, word has been segmented into its 
morphemic parts it has also been divided into its proper syllables, . Knowing 
that each syllable has a vov7el nucleus plus one or more consonants will help 
you identify morphemes, too, since if, after segmenting a word, you are 
left with any segment "with more than one vowel nucleus, you should suspect 
that such a segment will actually be more than a single morpheme. 

It is strll 'possible, of course, that, after segmenting a word into 
its morphemic parts, you may be left with a morpheme which actually does have 
two vowel nuclei — one of the exceptions mentioned above. You may usually 
deteimiine this by resorting to a dictionary. If you find that you are deal- 
ing wi^th a true tv7o -nucleus morpheme, the problem remains — does it have 
>ne 6r two *syll abbess ..In. this case, ye would say it has two syllables, each 
one .having a yov7er nucleus. How, then, do’ you decide to which’ cf the two 
syllables the consonants of the morpheme belong? The following rules may 
be used to define the syllable borders: 

» 

1) A single consonant will be placed with the second vowel 

. nucleus. For example, the morpheme mono- (/ym,ah,n,ow,) 

would be syllabified as mo-no-(/y/m,ah, - n,ow,). 
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2) In a tv;o“ consonant cluster, the first consonant will go 

vjith the preceding vov;el nucleus, and the other consonant 
will go with the following nucleus. For example, the 
morpheme inter*- (/v/i.n,t,8,r.) should be syllabified as 
in-^er^ t. 0 .r.), 

3) If three consonants come together in a single morpheme — 
this is extremely unusual in two-syllable native English 
morphemes — one member will usually be the morphophone 
r. In dividing such a cluster, "the r, goes with the 
immediately preceding consonant morphophone, no matter 
what it may be, and then rule (2) above is applied, as 

! though you were dealing v;ith only ti^o consonants. For 

^ example, the morpheme cont ra- (Vhcah.n.t^r.0.) is 

syllabified, as con-tra- (^k.lh.n. - t.r.9.). 

. Rules of syllabification may- therefore be stated as follows: 

1) Separate the word into its morphemic segments. Since 
most mo^h^es are monosyllabi.c (have one vowel nucleus), 
each of 'these morphemes will be a syllable, and the ■ 
consonantal boundaries of each syllable will coincide with 
the boundaries of the morphemes, 

2) If any segment has more than one vowel nucleus, suspect* 

(a) that it is actually more than one morpheme, or (b) 
that it is a polysyllabic morpheme. .. Try to' discover 
which is true by reference to the dictionary when possible, 

3) If you find polysyl^bic segments, each vowel nucleus will, 
with its surrounding consonants, form a separate syllable. 
Assign the consonants to the proper syllable by the rules 
given in the paragraphs above. 

These principles might be called principles, of 1 ingu is tic- syllabi fica- 
not the ones always used in spelling and- printing. 

Instead of the principles that have been outlined here, most dictionaries, 
follow arbitrary printer's conventions in deciding, how a word should be 
separated into parts. These Conventions differ -from one dictionar> to 
another, and it is solely by accident. that they will on occasion happen 
to agree with the principles that have been discussed here. The entire^ 
probl^ of dictionary syllabification will be discussed at much greater 
length, however, in Unit Twelve, Meaning and Composition. 

^*^* Morphemic Positions and ciass.es .. ..Later in this’unit we will 

various -types of words in English. Mov;, however, we may point 
out that the ordinary English word may contain as many as thirteen morphemes 
or as few as one. we might also say, in the light of our discussion of the 
t etm ^1 labl e , ^ tha t the maximum number of syllables a normal English word 
may have is thirteen and the minimum is one. Examples are boy and 
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d ecompartmen tali national i St i cally . The last variety is, fortunately, of 
very infrequent occurrence. 

If we take a vjord v?hich consists of more than one morpheme, we will 
see that it contains only one basic morpheme. This is the morpheme which is 
the essential structural unit of the word. This morpheme will occupy 
the cent ral~po sit ion in the word — • it may be prepeded by other morphemes 
and follo\ 7 ed by other morphemes, though neither, pf course, is necessarily 
the case, m the vjord depart , part is the basic part of the vjord; de- is 
a morpheme which occupies a before-position with respect to the basic 
morpheme, in department we have added another morpheme, -ment , which 
occupies an after-position with respect to the basic morpheme part . 
Aside from these three morpheme positions in an English word, there is one 
other slot which must be filled. This is the above-position . In the 
word e}qj6rt , v;ith primary stress on the ex- (a before-position morpheme), 
the abovp-posttion is occupied by a morpheme consisting of primary and 
tertirary stress ^ ^ The total v;ord is a noun . By changing the mor- 
pheme in the above-position to ^ — putting the primary stress on the 

central-position morpheme — we have changed the meaning of the word to 
export , a; verb . Morphemes in English may consist, then, of either 
segmental or supra segmental morphophones, and they will occupy one of these 
basic positions when they combine to form words. 



MORPHEMES OCCUPY ONE OF FOUR POSITIONS 
IN ENGLISH WORDS*. CENTRAL -POSITION , 
BEFORE-POSITION, AFT ER -POSIT ION , OR 
ABOVE-POSITION. IF THEY OCCUPY ONE OF 
THE FIRST THREE POSITIONS, THEY WILL 
CONSIST OF SEGMENTAL MORPHOPHONES, IF 
THEY OCCUPY THE ABOVE-POSITION, THEY 
WILL CONSIST OF SUPRASEGMENTAL. MORPHO- 
PHONES, 



We may also add that the morphemes vjhich occupy the central -position 
may not occupy the before- or after-positions; before-position morphemes 
occupy only that position; and after-position morphemes occupy only that 
position. Above-position morphemes — always consisting of suprasegmentals 
— .will, of necessity, only occupy that position. Furthermore, if we 
list all the morphemes which fall in each position and analyze them according 
to their mo rphophonic content, we will find that mo:^hemes of each position 
are morphophoni cally different. 



MORPHEMES OF EACH POSITION HAVE TH^R 
OWN UNIQUE MORPHOPKOMIC CHARACTERISTICS, 




According to their morphophonic cohtent, . there are nineteen different 
classes or types of morphemes in English, Each of. these will be discussed 
in detail as we progress through this unit. For, the moment, however, we 
will simply list them and indicate which position they fill. In the. 
before-position there are four types of morphemes; prebases , prewords , 
p^rephrases , and pref ixes , in the central-position there are three types 
of morphemes; free primary bases , bound primary bases , and kernel vocalics . 

In the after-position there are ten t 3 ^es of morphemes; postbases, 
designa tive affixes , postv7ords , postphrases , a fterbas es, non-derivational 
— f f i ^ > d^eriyational subbases, designative subbases , postfixes , and 

the above-position there are two types of morphemes; superfixes 
i^>Qs , which consist, respectively, of morphophones of stress and 

pitch. 



Central Position Morphemes 

i 

Free Primary Bases , -Free primary bases always contain one 
or more morphophonic vowel nucleus. They may bear any degree of phonemic 
stress, including primary /7, They may occur in free forms as whole ' 
words, such as ba^ (Vb.oy, )or as parts of words, such as boyish (Jb,oy, • 
plus //-i , 5.) . In addition, the free primary base will be tho essential 
structural unit of the word* ’ . In the word 

^partment - plu? 7p ,a. r. t. plus v-m.e.n.t. ), the morpheme 

VP.a,r.t, is the basic structural unit the word. The before-position 
arid after-position morphemes aid in refining the s-lguificarice of the x- 7 ord# 
Me will devote an entire unit to the topic of me=u..na, so, .fervour purposes 

here, we will limit our statement on the function of the free primary base 
to what we have already said. 

Bound Primary Bases , Some English" morphemes which may be 
called primary ba-ses because they contain the basic significance ofthe word, 
have one or more m65T>hoph_onic" vowel nuclei ,'"Vnd fall under any degree of 
phonemic stress, are, nevertheless, hot free forms. They occur only in 
combination with before- or after-position morphemes. For example, the 
morpheme vs. t.r.u.k. t.- in the words ^ructur^, construct, destruction, 

certainly contains thebaaic signif Icanc"^ tl^e words. It also 
has the morphophonic concent- necessary for a free primary base,, it lacks 
owevej., the ability to occur alone; a/s, t.rgUgkgt,- ^ nevefs occurs as a 
tree word in English, Such a morpheme is called a bound primary base . 

„.n 7*^;. In pronouns' and several other word type's that 

cei ral this unit, we will find still another l%e of 

central These morphemes, too, occupy onl^ the ' 

dapr^P 7? i ^ whi^ay bear any 

? phonemic stress including /'/; they, too, are the basic structural 

h^opf found. Unlike free or bound primary 

Of'f^wernnoi 7'^ morpheme class, the kernel vocalic , consists solely 
vo7el nucleus. Free and bound primary bases may also contain 

consonant morphophones, as in the examples given above, but kernel vocalics 
never contain consonant s. The morphen,u,,Uy. .j j.)of the pronouns hi! she 
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him , i his is an example. This morpheme indicates third person singular 
in a pronoun. The fjh,- of he and the a/s,- of she are other morphemes 
(in the before-position) Indicating gender, while theV“ni. of him , the 
^-t, of and the V“Z. of his are morphemes in the after-position 
indicating grammatical ”case,” This unusual type of central-position 
morpheme does not occur frequently in English, With the exception of the 
kernel vocalic VCay. iy.) of m^j mine , and me, kernel vocalics are 
all bound forms, ■ 



■■ B e f ,Q r fi .r. P o.s i ti.on.M o rp h em e, s 

. . 1 ... -Before discussing the varieties of before- and'after-posi tion ... 
morphemes, two points should be made: .... 

(1) Unlike primary bases, which may be divided into free and bound 
varieties, all before- and after-position morphemes are always bound forms. 
They do not occur by themselves as free forms. 



BEFORE- AND AFTER-POSITION MORPHEMES, 
BECAUSE OF THEIR BOUND -NATURE, ARE 
REFERRED TO COLLECTIVELY AS AFFIXES. 



(2) As you will remember from our discussion of primary bases., these 
forms may occur under primary Stress, There arealso some kinds 'of • 
a-ffixes that are fbiind under primary stress. These affixes are called 
secondary bases and include prebases, prewords, 'prephrases, postbases, 
postwords, postphrases, designative affixes, afterbases, and non-derivation- 
• al affixes. 



^SE IS ANY MORPHE^TE t.JHICH MAY 
OCCUR UNDER PRIMARY STRESS. PRIMARY 
BASES OCCUR ONLY IN THE CENTRAL ■ 
.POSITION; secondary bases occur only 

IN. THE BEFORE-. AND AFTER-POSITIONS. • • 



7,7 Prebases , Prebases' a* , before-position morphemes. They 
always contain' only one vowel nucleus, simple or complex, and, in addition, 
some contain a single consonant morphophone. They may bear any degree 
of phonemic stress except secondary (/^/), They niay only occur with 
bound primary bases, never with free primary base§, and they must always 
occur immediately before the bound primary base. The commonest prebases — 
they .are. few in number. — are: 
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Ve,y.« 

Viy.*^ 

V«.(b.)' 

• Va 3 ,(d.)< 

^ Va;(b.)- 

' VS,iy,«. 
\/e.(no)r 



ath^i 
•c 



-'^ 3 t 



ej ect: ^ 

a bstract , ascertain 
adaere, accept 

p. ■ t T ‘t)— V”* 

obiect* occupy 
secluoe ... 
•emphasis , energy 



In^ the above list, morphopliohes which are placed in’ parentheses are 
sometWes present- in the forni-.giv^, whJle at other .tir.es they are 
replaced.' by. other morphopVtones,. depending upcn what tli'e initial morphophnne 
of the p-rimary baqe is.,- So r for- example, the prebase, Va^(n„) - occurs 
in that form before all. primary bas'es except, those which begin with the 
morphophones b,, p,, *f„, or m,, all leblals in which case it assumes the 
form/y/e,m,-: embolism , empathy , emphasis , e merg e, but ente r, energy , 

enthusiasm, '■ . . • ■ . . . 

— r - - - - ' ■ • / 

Notice that all the primary bases involved In the above examples are 
'bound forms::Vpc-iyc’*» Vset,r„£E„ k', t., ,.V-’S,e,r,t,-, A/~h.iy,r, , 

•y-s.e.p.t,, V»'k,'y„uw,p,«, yk,l,uw,,d, , Vf e£E.-s,i .s, ,V"eor ,g,-. Try to 
’think of before-position morphemes that can come between these prebases 
and the primary bases — you -will find th’at there are none, for prebases 
always occur imm ediately before the primary base, Notice, too, that the 
j prebases in the above examples show every degree of phon-mic stress except 
' seconda^ (/*/)<» 

I • % ’ • % I * “ 

1 • . • ^ ' /T* ' 

Pi'^^oxds are also befbra-poci tic.. r.arphemes« Like 
. prebases they contain a -^wt;i nucleus. Unlike prebases, however, there 
may be more than one .vow.el- nucleus^ simple .or complex, ind they generally 
have more - th-?h one -consonant morphopjhone,. They nay bear any degree of 
phonemic stress inclu ding secondary- (/-/)| they may occur xj-.th either 
free or bound primary bases. The commonest p: words arc; 



A/djiyo- 

A/k,a.(m,)« 

vs.,0,(b„)« 

Vnic i nS," 

Vr.iy,- 
fj Q , (k ,.s , ) 
j'p.r,iy,'- 

V p,OW,S,t,‘* 

Vp,r,ow,- 

Vd,i^s,« 

A/p.e..r,w ^ 

^/i.(n,)l•• 



depdse, .d&strcy 
cbriip 6’ s e , contact 
sUbw^y , cu ccunl 
mist ak e , .mi shdo 
r^-maka, rep 3^ . 
dxport, 'u>C}it.rid- 
pr d vi bw , p r a civ!-.d e 
p6st- dkte, pos tpone 
prdv erb, 

display , dis'tvR-b 
p.hr fdrm, . p^erf act 
■?ns.^ej iflS^gi^l (meaning not) 



inform, instmict, frr^gfite (mean* 
ing in, into) 
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Notice, in the e:ianiples above, that the first example in each pair 
shows the preword with a free primary base, while the second example in 
eaca p j.Daov7S the same pre^jord occuring V 7 ith a bound primary base. You 
can also see that prev7ords may bear any degree of phonemic stress, including 
secondary,^ Th^re are many other prewords. Among them are: Vday^- (diode), 
Vd,ay,^~ (d i_gres s ) , Vm , a , n , ow , >♦ ( monotheistic ), Jb,av.«» ( bicycle) , 

n,t,ay,« (anti-social), n,t,iv." ( anteroom ), A/k.as.t ,ae.- ( catalyst ) , 
^,ow,m 60 w,»-~ ( homogenize) , //k,a,n, t,r,9 ,- ( contravene) , /\/p,a,l,iy,~ 

( intervene ), /\/n.a,n.- ( nonsense) , A/t.r.a. n.z.- 
> /s.i,r„k.u,m«- ( circum-navigate ) , ^0.n.- (unkind), ^b.iy,- 

(syn thetic ), ,/Ii,ay ,p ,r7*- ( hyper-sensitive ), ./h.av.p .ow.- 
(^hy^e£ii^),yt,r,ay,- _( tric^^) , yf,o,r,l- ^forget ), ,/f.o. r. 2.. (foresight) 
vi,not,r,ac- y intra-mural) , Vae. m.b.iv.- ( ambidextrous) , /y/ffi, m,f,iy,« 
)S^ik^£PLbvaw,t,ow,- ( automobile) , /yb,e.n,e,- (beneficient) , Ve.p. iv.- 

many others — largely of Greek, origin. 



Prephrases consist of a combination of; (1) tvTo 
prcTvjords, (2) three prewords, (3) a preword and a prebase, or (4) two 
prewords and a prebase — all coming immediately before- a free or bound 
primary base, Fo:,-ms containing three prewords and forms containing • 
two prewords and a prebase are extremely imcoinmon and therefore sound 
extremely artificial. Examples are; re- excommunicate (three prewords), 
i^’Pg; ^“nij.sapp ly (two prewords and a prebase) , 



In combining two pra^ords there is no specific order in which they 
must coitie. For example, in the v7ord re-explain the pra^ord ye,(k,s,)- 
is second in the two-pra?ord series, while in’ the v 7 ord excommunicate it is 
first in the series, it is nevertheless true that each~^mbi nation tends 
to recur witn many primary bases. For example, re-ex- occurs not only 

but also in the words re- e^mi nation, re-exoavate, 
re-exercise , re-eicperi emant , an^ many others, — — — — - 



If, however, a preword and a prebase come together to form a pre- 
phrase, tae preword must always be first, and the prebase must always be 
second, coming immediately next to the primary base, as in re-occupv, or 

It should be added that one cannot, of course^, have a 
preparase which consists of two or more prebases, since one of the re- 
quirements in the definition of that morphemic class is that it must 
always come ^^medi^^ before the primary base. It is obviously impossible 

tor tr.7o prebases ^^h to come Irnmediately before the primary base in the 
same word, ^ ^ 



. There is one final type of before-position morpheme, 

Tnis IS referred to as the prefix, A prefix never contains a vowel morpho- 
phone, A prefix consists only of one or two consonant morphophones, 

P ixes are. stressless, as most English consonants are when they occur 

o moph.emes. Finally, prefixes may occur only with kernel vocalics. 
Examples of prefixes arc; 
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*/h,- 

Vcf 

^/n.- 

Vm,- 

Vw,** 



here, hence > hither 
the , there , then ,> this 
none , never , nor , neither 
me , my , mine 

where, x^hence , whither , when 



relat Iveiro^M r®" prefixes occur with a 

varietrof ^ vocalics. These usually may take a 

f example, the kernel vocalic J-e.-- of -ence 

^hfflci)^the^^efif prefix virrr- 
riever occur in pairs nor^f T ~ i^h^ ’ prefix Vw.- (whence). Prefixes 

or prebases to form prephraLs.^^ ”ith prewords 



EXERCISRS 

In the following word<?* *.,rr 

Phon^ic spelling in theUrd used here" '’(3)",’^®^’ 

spelling, (4) tell whether th^beforroosi^M^ ® ® ”°PPhophonlc 
prebase or a preword. oerore-posltlon morpheme is' a 

I 

/I. separate 

2. ascertain 

3. exit 
reconvene 

'Do subcontinent 
6. x'edefine 
' 7# . ambidextrous 

; .8. discombobulate • . : ■ 

9, occlusibri 
10. perspicacious 



tafthl^ prewords, and prephrases as you 

i^ri-h»*n 4 uf primary bases. Try to use ones not 

in the lists in this section. ' ' 



1. 

2 . 

3. 



-velop 
•'Spcct ■ 
-thetic 
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4. 


. -pose ■■ ■ 


5. 


-ply 


6,. 


-struct 


.7;" 7 


«fer(e) 


's. 


• -tain" ' 


9. ■ ■ 


-gross 


h-* 

O 

o 


•'dude 



The After "Position Morphemes 

I 

7,11, Derivation and Designation p All other morpheme types listed, 
in section 7,3, are after" position morphemes," with the exception of the 
superfix and suprafix morphemes, w’dch are above^position morphemes. 

All after-position morphemes except the non-derivational affixes are 
morphemic markers ^ that is, when they are added to primary bases they 
either designate the entire resulting form as a particular part of speech 
or they derive one part of speech from another one. For example, the 
botind primary base ^Org," ( log -) is in itself not a part of speech, 
but when we add the after-position morpheme (-ic) to it -- logic — 

the full form is des ignated as a noun.,, In a similar manner the free 
primary base //baoy, (^J7) is in itself a noun, but if we add the aft.er- 
position morpheme , So ( -ish'* to it j^iyisli we have derived an 
adjective from the iicun boyo Of L .sic importance in this distinction 
between designating and de ri ving is the concept of f ree-versus-bound. 



AN AFTER-POSITION MORPHEME ADDED TO A 
FREE FORM (ONE WHICH OCCURS IN ACTUAL 
SPEECH) WILL "AERIVF ; A PART OF SPEECH 
AMD THEREBY CREATE a NE-*J FORM, AN 
AFTER-POSITION MORPHEME ADDED TO A 
BOUND FORM ( ■"CNE WHICH DOES NOT OCCUR. 
BY ITSELF m ACTUAL SPEECH) WILL 
DESIGNA TE THAT FORM .AS A PARTICULAR"' 
PART OF' SPEECH AND WILL CREATE A 
NE‘J FORM. 
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Postbascs o Postbases always der ive parts of speech. They 
designate parts of speech. This means that postbases,, are only 
added to free forms, never to bound forms. Postbases contain a single 
vowel nucleusp simple or complex, They also contain- one or more consonant 
morphophones. The vowel nucleus- may bear primary stress (/^/) or any 
degree of phonemic stress exce pt secondary (/'"/) , As you can see, there 
is a certain similarity betvjeen prebases and postbases, Morphophonically 
they consist of the same things; a single vowel nucleus plus consonant 
morphophones, the vowel nucleus being capable of occurring under any degree 
of phonemic stress except secondary. The major difference between the 
two^ norpheme types is, of course, that prebases occur only in the before- 
position, while postbases occur only in the aft or-position. Another 
- is that .postbases may be added only to free material, while 

prebases may be added only to bound material, 

. > » 

Postbases may derive nouns and adjectives fru<. verbs, nouns. from 

nouns, verbs from adjectives, or adjectives'frorh nounSc The commonest 
postbases are; ' ’ ■ ■ 



/-xo-/ ui. ”u«Einij;ion*^ and ”iinguistman'’’ are phonemic forms 
of the postbases ^-i^t, and/y-y^ko respectively). This ability, as it -’ 

were, of postbases to take primary stress is one of their distinguishing 
characteristics, . ^ 




Noun Indicators 



. A/‘-m,e,n„to dep^'rtm^t (deriving a noun from a verb) 

^^ctor (deriving a noun from a verb), fdctor (de 





• riving a noun from a noun) 



Adjective In dicators 



j\/a 2 ,nn. • “"R d'man (deriving an adjective from a noun) 

definite (deriving an ad j active -from a verb) 
Active (deriving an adjective from a verb) 
V**y.k, ^ linguistic (deriving an adjective from a noun) 

cdmpArtmdntal (deriving- an. ;adj ective from- a noun) 



Verb Indicators 

1 III ■ i f « I, — 1 I 1 1 1 





Although none of the examples above show' the'’ postbases under primary 
stress, they all may occur with that degree of stress. Examples - 
built on the words above are; departmen tal, factorial, c ommunfsti’c ,""’" 

RO^BntliC* definition ft SCtlVltV.^ 1 ■? n i t q t*T* pt - nnmrin f-mori ■? f-nT « 
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Notice, too, that each of the examples above is a...free. form — a 



full word, if we may call it that for the time being — • when the postbase 
is removed: depart , act , fact , commun , define , act , linguist . 



and 3rd person singular present tense verb markers as three separate 
moiphemes, even though they had the same morphophonic shape. Finally, the 
fact that we have used the morphophonic spelling /v/y,k, rather than V"i.tk, 



this morphophonic spelling, 

7,13, Designative Affixes , Designative affixes — as the name 
indicates •— alv7ays designate parts of speech. They never derive parts 
ot speech. This means that they are added only to bound forms,. never to 
free forms, Designative affixes, like postbases, contain a single vowel 
nucleus, simple or conplex, and one or more consonant morphophones. They, 
too may' bear primary stress (/'/) or any other degree of phonemic stress 
except secondary (/''/), They are particularly characterized by. their 
ability to occur under primary stress. In essence, the only difference 



Designative affixes will designate forms as verbs , nouns or adj ectives . 
The commonest designative affixes are: 

Noun Indicators 



under primary stress are: logician , principality , linguistic , Christianity , 
contrition , peculiarity (the phonemic /-is-/ of”logician” and contrition” 
are phonemic forms of the designative affixes V-ytk, andV~ay,t, respective- 
ly). 



In the examples on the previous page the superscript 1 indicates that 
there are with this shape, in just the 

same x^ay thaf we referred tOy/-z,l, ^y-z,^, and^-z,^, the plural, possessive. 





for what is usually spelled -i^c in the regular speFling system, will be 
explained in some detail later in the unit. For the present just accept 



between pnstbases and designative affixes is the fact' that the designative 
affixes are added to bound material, while the nostbases are added to free 
material, ■ • . ;■■■■ 




Adjective Indicators 

.1 ■■■ 



y^«»ay,t, contrite 

y-ffi,r, ■ p^cdliar 



Verb Indicators 



: V**ay,z,^ ’ baptize .A/ay-,."' clarify '. 



Examples built on,.the .above' which .shp'v7 these designative affixes 




ERIC 
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Notice that none of the examples above is a free form — a full word -• 
when the designative affix is removed: log« », princip -, lingu* *, Christi *, 
contr -, and peculi - , 

7.1^9 Postwords » Postwords may be defined in exactly the same 
way as designative affixes, except that they may and often do -- occur 
under phonemic secondary itress (/''/), For convenience sake they may even 
be thought of as designative affixes which may occur under secondary 
stress. Postwords designate forms as verbs, nouns, or adjectives. Among 
the commonest postwords are; 

Verb Indicators 



In any of these examples tertiary stress (/'/) might be used. With V-ey. 
primary stress m.ay occur. These forms may also be built upon to show that 
the postwords may occur under primary stress; appreciation , entrde 
(without any additional after-position form), fragility , divinity (the 
phonemic /-eyS-/ of ^^appreciation” is a phonemic form of the postword 
V-ey.t, ), 

As you can see, postwords are added only to bound foims; appreci-, 
enj^“, communiq- , frag - , clandest- , di v-. 



Designative and Derivative Afterbases , Afterbases either 
designate or derive parte of speech and are, therefore, added to either 
free or bound forms. They also contain a single vowel nucleus, simple 
or complex, and one or more consonant morphophones. Unlike any of the 
other after-position morpheme types, however, afterbases always bear 
primary stress. They never occur under secondary, tertiary, or weak. 
They designate or derive verbs, adjectives, or nouns. The commonest 




appr4ciT >te 



Noun Indicators 



V-ey. 



dntr^e , e ommdntque 



Adjective Indicators 

V-ay«l. fragile 

V**ay.n, clandestine, dlvfne 



afterbases are; 






Varb Itidj cato 







Adjective Indicators 


/ * 1 


doctrtnnaire 


^/ oy.t,2 


sedate 


/y-d,s,k4 
/\/**fy ,k,l 


burlesque 


oblique 


Noun Indicators 


t , 


kitchenette 


/y-^*r,2 


I^Sgtonn^ire- . 


^/-fy.l 


dTaftde 


V-f.r, 


ductlonder 


A/-Jy*z, 


Chinese 




^nnofssdur 




bMt^ile 


V-fy,k,2 


crltfque 



({otioe thdt s(^e of the foiling to which ihe aftetbases are added in the 
above* examples are free forms and others are bound, the bound fcrnis arej 

Chjn« », conttolss* , bagat-, crR*-,; while the 
freb forms .a.re)|__ doGtrltire) » kitchen t lef^lon , draft , auction , Y<^u rry 
have ttotice«i that |he only derivative afterbases are 
v***^^*> a/**^*^*» ^ud ifhe Others are all designative^ 



- fi^xiv^tipnal Subbases ^ Derivational subbases as the name ^ 

implies •••• always derive parts of speech. This means that they are added j. 

only to free forms, never to bound. Derivational subbases generally d'*' r'^t i 
^ntain a vowel nucleus, though a few of them do. Usually they ?or«?ist c f 

motphOphones alone. They occur only under weak s’ 

(/ /), they derive adjectives’, "nouns, v’erbi^- and adverbs frpm ad jeetives; 5 

nouns, Verbs, and 'adjectives from nouns^. nouns from verbs| and adverbs i 
and nouns from Sdverb's, the commonest derivational subbases ares 



Noun Indicators 



V“s,t,r, 

a/“ h,s, 

/y/-i,2,m. 



g^hgst^r (deriving a noun from a noun) 

gdodness (deriving a noun from an adjective) 

Wp^er (deriving a noun from a noun) 

breakage (deriving a noun from a verb) 

^domrwni (deriving a noun from a noun) 

. npdulG (deriving a noun from a noun) 
beauty 



nui9 



Verb Indicators 

Adjective Indicators 

1 

-■ v-i,iy. ■■ ■' 
V-s.i 

V-y,.s, 



Adverb ~indi cators 





1 (^n gt hen ' ( d e'ri vi hg a verb from a noun) 



grdasy (deriving an adjective from a noun) 
kindly (deriving an adjective from an . 
adjective) 

boyish (deriving an adjective from a noun) , 
bedutlful (deriving an adjective from a 
noun) 

spdcious (phonemically the //-y.s, is /-is/) 
(deriving an adjective from a noun) 



freely (deriving an adverb froi; an adjective) 



All the forms to which these derivational suhbases are added are free 
foms* gang, g pod , work , break , commun , length , grease , kind, boy, beauty. 
Notice, too, that the derivational subbases are always under weak stress [ 
never any other degree of phonemic stress. 



Dfisignatiye Subbases ,, Designative subbases follow the same 
def initlon^as derivative subbases, except for the fact that the desi^atiye 
subbases are added only to bound forms, never to free. They designate 

the Completed forms as nouns or verbs . Some of the commonest designative 
suhbases are* ' 



Noun Indicators 



/•b. 

V-t, 

V-iy, 4 
.. Vr i . d , 

' • v^y.uw.i/ 

■'■■■ ■ A/**y.‘uw,ro 

V-y.n,- 

^/-r.2 

... 

Verb Indicators 

r 



■ breath 
act ‘ . 

Romance (yr.ow.m, ■& .^as.n.t, & Vs.) 

probability T i 

peptide 

particle (the Vy.uw.l, appears as /-il/) 
verdure 

nation (phonemically this is usually /-in/) 

furrier 

graduate 

breathe ’ ' ’ . 

establish 



All the forms to which these designative subbases are added are bound forms: 
b£ea Rpman( t)- , beaut- , pept- , parti C-, verd-, nat-, estahl-. The 
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deGigricitive subbases, like derivational subbases, occur only under 
weak stress, . ‘-•- 

7,18,.- Non-derivational Affixes ,' Non-derivational "affixes, 
abbreviated nda , are after-position morphenuis. They contain a single 
vowel nucleus, simple of cornplcic, and may in addition contfl.in. one .or 
more consonant m 'rphophones. They may occur under any degree of 
, phonemic stress, including primary. Unlike the other after-position 
morphemes, they neither derive nor~ designate completed forms as partic- 
ular parts of speech . You V7ill remember that derivative after-position 
, , . morphemes occur only with' free forms, while designative 'after-position 
mo :^hemes- occur only with bound form's. The nda’s, • being"neither 
deri^^ative or designative, may occur with either free or bound forms , 

• ^;In eit’ '^r .instance, however, they erbate new bound forms, Mda*s, that 
/ will* never be: the final-^morpHeme in a word. Since in shape and 
sound .'om.a of them are like postbases, this provides a handy way to 
distinguish them from postbases. In logic , for example, the rj.c i-s a 
postbase, since the y«)rd ends with that morpheme. In particle , however 
- "le** i,s an n,da, since there is n6 word in English’suth as par ti c . 

These morphemes are quite important in x^ord -building in English, 

They are base extenders . That is, they make it possible to add other 
af ter-po.sition moipheme types which a particular base would norm.ally . 
■''•rro.tr.jbe able ..to.'' taker ’ ‘'by' placing .ah' nda between the base that we wish 
to form a nev; word from and the after-position morpheme x^e wi^h to add,’ 
the nex7 v7ord may be formed. There are txco essential types of base 
extension, and these will be discussed in turn below, 

» • , ^ ■ * . ..’■***■ 

. . The first function of the nda*s is as a base extender with free 
forms , • As you have learned, it is not possible to add designative 
aftp^-position mQrphemes''to free-’forms; -they can-be added only to 
bound forms. Suppose, hox-7ever, that we wish to take the free form 
peculiar , which is an adjective, aiid make a noun from it by using the 
designative subbase .^-iy,^ , the resulting form x-zill be a bound f'o'rm. 

In this case x7e x-7ill use the nda , spelled in normal orthography 

— xd.!! have the form peculiar! t- , Peculiari t- does not exist 
as a free form in Englishj it is a bound form. Since it is a bound 
form, we. may noxf add the. designative subbase AZ-iy.*^ to it^.. gixdng us 
the final word peculiarity , in this way.the use of nda*s m^kes it 
possible to attach designative after-position morphen«es to. free material, 
Th'is.^„ incidentally, . ciabl es us to create a much larger total x/ocabulary 
than xvould be possible if x-7e had to operate solely under .the restrictions 
^ 1 ^ x7e d d e slgnative after*»position morphemes. 

The second function of the nda*s' is. as a base extender with bound 
fo^. The post x-7ords A/ey,t,l; the designative af f i xes^^.n 

9 V^.k,, and ^£6,1, ; apd the designative subbases A/r, 2 

and /iy, cannot be added directly to bound forms. Instead the 
bound base itself must first be extended by the .use of an nda — then 
, the designative after-position morpheme m.ay be added. Usually the*-nda*s 




I 



r 
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used to make such, a bas? extension arel/y,y,, or one ot the 

nda*G v/aich contain the morphophone i, or y, 'as their ini.tial mori^ho- 
phone and a single consonant as the second morphophone (see the first 
ten morphemes in the list belov;) , An example is the completed free 
form 1 itigate , which consists of the bound primary base ^l.i.t,-, 
the nda .yi.g,, and the postword a/ ey,t,l Ohe’cannot directly add Vey.t,^ 

to the bound primary base Vltitt,-, The base must first be extended 
by the addition of the i, "Containing nda /./i,g. 

The commonest nda*s are those listed below: 



y-y.t. 


probabi.ity 


y-y.n,2 


dis '^iminat'e 


•V-y ,-m'. 


‘ . legitimate ■ 


V-y,b, 


horrible 


V-y,y, • 


.edi tor^al 


V-y,uw, 


graduate 


V-y.d, 


prosidy 


V-i .f . 


identify 


V~i.g. 


investigate 


V- i , k , 


particle 


V-5E, 


parallel 


V-e,t, 


theoretical 


V-e,r, 


wilderness 


V-^,k,2 


spectacular 


V-o,r, 

/ 


history 


• y-e,n. 


torrent 


V“a2,n;t, 


roman ti c 



'For the moment disregard the spellings with < uC morphophone y, (as in 
V**y*y# above). These will ’^honemically sound like /if. The reason for 
sometimes indicating it as m6rph0phone i , and sometimes as morphophone 
y, will be discussed in detail later in the unit. 

From the examples above you can see that nda*s occur only with a 
follov7ing designative after-position mo'rpheme (designative affix, 
postvjord, or designative subbase) -- ne\|rer with any 'Other type of 
after-position morpheme, ' ■' 

7,19, POstphrases, Any combination of an nda and a following 
designative after-position morpheme will be called a postphrase . These 
postphrases arc extremely common, and they recur with high frequency 
In English v7ords. There are in addition other combinations of two 
after-position morphemes which — though one member is not an nda 
-- also occur very frequently in English words. These, too, are 
postphrases. Relow is a list of the commonest postphrases of the 
two varieties' 
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mo roll an e 


• 


Vy.y. & 


V ^ok} 


■Vy.y. 6: 


'Z ey. t,l 


^'y.y. & 


Vffi.r. 


'^y.y. & 


. V £E.n'. 


Vy.y. &. ‘ 


•/ r. 2 


■ 7 y.uu. 6; 


V ey.t*l 


< 

• 

rr 

• 


V iy.Z- 


'^i.f. 64 


Vay. 






•v'i.k. & 


ey. t,i 



on 



maniac (nda & desig, affix) 
devi ate (nda & postword) 
peculiar' (nda & desig. affix) 

Christian (nda & desig. affix) 
furrier (nda & desig. subbas^) ..... 
graduate (nda & postword) 
identity (nda desig. subbas^) 
clarify (nda 6: desig. affix) 
terrific (nda & desig. affix) 
communicate (nda & postword) 

II. Ppstphrases consisting of various com binati nn.<; after-oosi tinn 

morphemes and nv~containina nn — »^ion 

• • * * 

iiMiistic (desig. affik & postbase> 

Viv 2 f Erincipally (desig.affix & .deriv. subbase). 

Vm ; n t i (deriv. subbase & deri v.subbase) 

Vm e n.t 1 departmental (postbase ^ 

V y.t. & Vy.n. temjtatlon (afterbase & desig. subbase) 



7.20. Postfixes . Postfixes are a.fter-positioh morphemes which 

consist like prefixes, solely-of one or two consonant morphophones. 
Postfixes never contain a vowel .mo rphophone. Lil<e 'prefixes, they are 
stressless, as most English consonants are when they occur as morphemes. 
Finally, postfixes occur only with kernel ■ .vocal ics. 

• , * 

EKamples of postfixes are: 



V-t. 

A/-m, 

a/t.3 
V-S.2 
V-n. 2 



. 11 . 

him , whom 

her 

us 

mine 



Postfixes, Ipce prefixes, occur with a rerafi'vely small number of 
kernel vocalics, though they are used with great frequency in actual 

speech^ since they involve some of the highest frequency words in 
the language. . • • . 
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^•21. Suffixes . Suffixes also fill the af ter-position. They 
occur only with free forms, and they consist solely of one or tv7o 
consonant niorphophones, with the exception of the suffix , They 

may never bear more than weak stress, and -- unlike all other after- 
position morpheme types vjhich are added to . free material -- they ar 
Sna t i y e mo rp h em e s . ,in addition they are always the last morpheme 
in a x;ord. There may be only tv7o suffixes in a single free x^rd^ 

The suffixes are; 



NOUN IMDI GATORS 

(/-s/, /**z/, /sz/) 

> /”2/ , /-iz/) 



boys ,, hous es, ^i fts , containers , . 

b^autifiers INDICATES PLURALITY) . 

• * > 

housed s ,' gift ^s , container's , 
b^u tif i er* s , boys* , houses* , gifts* , ' 

• contif^iners* , bdautifiers* (ALSO 
INDICATES POSSESSION, IN SINGULAR OR 
PLUP^AL) 



ADJECTIVE LN PI GATORS 
(/-?r/) 

/y/s.t; (/-ist/) 

VERB INDICATORS - 

(/-s/jZ-z/ ,/-5fZ/ 

VdI (/-d/, y-t/, /-td/) 



milder , greener ( ALSO INDICATES 

comparative) 

mildest , greenest ( ALSO INDICATES 

superlative) 

0 f # W 

he lives * she ma^ ^es^ he misses (ALSO 
INDICATES THIRD I 5RS0N ,PRESENT TIME) 

he lived ,, we slept , he encoded 

(Also indicates past time) 

; VD . (/-d/ , ■ /-t/, /-id/) he has lived , we have slept: ha has 

•• Encoded (ALSO INDICATES COMPLETED 

' , ' ■ ACTION) . ■ ■ " 

' • 

1 . ' * ■ ■■ ■ 

I Vi 53 ' she V7as singing (ALSO IN-DI CATES 

I ' CONTINUED ACTION) 

j Notice that each suffix indicating a noun can only be attached to 
a x^ord that is already considered a noun because of its' use or because 
^ noun-deriving or noun-designa^ting morphem'e, as-therwotS 
con|:^in^r . The adjective s.uffixes may be attaehed“:bnly to x^ords that 
are- already considered adj.ectiyes becayse of their use or because they* 
contain adjective-deriving or designating after-position mpjrphemes,' ' ' 
For 'example, . manly has the adjective-making po.stbase' -1^ attached to it; 
therefore we knox-7 x-7e may say manlier 'or manliest. The same is true of 
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the verb su£f they mu s t be attached to words that are considered 

verbs already because of their use or because they have verb-deriving . 
or designating morphemes attached to them. For example, Idngth^n has 
the verb-making cubbasc attached ta it* therefore, we know that we 

may say he le-ngthen -:;, he lengthened , he has l&igthened , he is Idngth’^ing . 



It is possible, as v;e mentioned earlier, to use as many as two 
paradigmatic suffixes together. There are only two sets of suffixes, 
however,- which may occur as combinations. The first of these i-s the 
noun-plural and noun-possessive combination. In pronunciation it seems 
&3 if only one suffix were present. Actually, when any of the three 
alternates of .-y^l is present, it is followed by the identical alternate of 
VZ , Then tne resulting sequence of identical raorphophones (-2,2, or 
-G,s,) is reduced tn/'^/ nr /s^ ; thus, for example, bdys* , girls * , cdts* , 
horses* , Notice that we show this combination of noun-plural and 
noun-pobsessi ve in spelling by the -s * , This is an eicample of true 
morphemic spelling, since the stands for the noun-plural suffix, 
and the ^ stands for the noun-possessive suffix, even though the latter 
.is. ndt present in the pronunciation of the word. 



The second possible combination of tv 7 o paradigmatic suffixes is 
the continuea action suf fix .y-ii] and the noun-plural suffix. \/z. This 
combination occurs only xdien the word containing the is used 

in the sentence as a noun. For example, innings , fittings , etc. No 
other tv 70 paradigmatic suffixes may be used together, . .. _ 

Although the paradigmatic suffixes given in the lists above are 
the. ones used in the great majority of cases, there are a fev7 other 
suffixes. These, hov7ever, are relatively rare. They are all relics 
of more frequently used, forms from Middle and Old English, 



The noun-plural suffix sometimes is not pres-ent, in irts 

pla ce the vox 7 el of the noun-base is changed ; ‘ fb'r example, mf^ce, ge 4 se , 
Lfce, In some fex- 7 .v 7 ords- the'nouh-plural suffix is ../n (/-in/), r-7ith 
or without an accompanying vowel change of the.; base; for example., 

■^hild (/c^yld/) - children (./cildrin/) , ^ (/:lks/) - oxen (/^kslrn/). 
Some foreign words,' like aldmnus ., aldmna , d ^tum , etc,, still use their 
foreign plural forms (generally v7ords from -Lat-in or Greek);' for 
example, alumni , a ldmn^e , d^ta^ -- 



The same type 01 special changes aLso takes place v7hen V7e v7ish to 

indicate past-time or completed-action. Some verbs do not use the 

VD suffix. Instead they use .a yowel change in the verb-base; for 
example, he ran , she swam , he has rdn , they have swdm. In some fev7 
verbs the completed-action suffi:-* is .yn“(/n/, /-an'/), with or without 
an accompanying voT^el change in the base; for ‘example, i s^ e - i s^v7 - 
I have s^en 5 I choose - I chose -. l have chosen ,' In a’few cases" past - 
time and completed action are indicated by a vov7el change plus the- 

normal suffix; for example, I think - I thought - I have thought. 
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special cases are relatively rare, but they do occur 

nf ihhf ^ '^sry. frequently used, see how many other examples - 

of these exceptions you can think of, . 
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tT A*- discussion:.of moiphophone variants in ■ 

UnU Si:c we concentrated our attention primarily on the se’gmental 

Though the variants of stress and juncture supra segmental 
morphophones were listed, no comment was made about them. In this 
section, however, we will consider the sup rasegmentals briefly. 

You will notice from Unit six that we have given only tv/o stress 

va^?an°f‘‘T " » MorphopLe /. haLs its 

/» / /» /'/o To distihguish-morphophonic 

prim ry stress from phonemic primary stress, we will. refer to the 

ac^SaH^S'^' stress. Stronger stress may be 

'h ^ specific dialect as phonemic primary 

itlZZ «°^hophone has as its variants ' 

/ / and / /, To distinguish mdiiihophonic weak stress from 

i" any'give£ ;wb.rd in ■ 

P 1 1 C dialect «s phonemic tertiary (/♦/) or phonemic.wC^k’ (/"'/), 

^ Combination of any two stress morphophones, 

molhp^pc • K°-^^ morphophones, the„number.. of superfL 

raorphOTss is, obviously, small, m fact there will be- only three possibl 
supcrfis morphemes. These are; ^ A ^ /. and' v"-^'. ’-le 

Sfawn®'"® combination , :sinoe .eVery word in 

Ehglish will Dear at least one mofphophone of stronger str^si^ (,< ). ■ 

morphemes are deslgnative morphemes'. They designatV 

oniforLo^"t • P«t.s -of . speech. In wordLwhioh consist 

■ P^>si-ion morphemes arid primary bases (with or without- after- 

‘I*® superfix..^-..^ desigrltes tL ^^ftefLL 

preword /e k a" word - dxpbrt , which consists of the 

SSe'^/A I ^^®<=Vp.o.r.f, and the superfix 

orph^py ^ (tae phonemic tertiary stress, /'/» over -oArt .•!<; 

the morphophone - The superfix v^-+ <’• desigiiates 

omple,.ed form as a verb; for example, bxpdr t. other uses of the 
superfix morphemes will be discussed as we H^o, exaftples of tteir 
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7,23, Suprafixes , Suprafixes are also above-position morpheniGS, 
They consist of moiphophones of pitch. All the phonenes of pitch 
are also morphophones, so that we have moiphophcnic pitch 4 C4«), 
morphophonic pitch 3 (3,), morphophonic pitch 2 (2,), r.nd morrphophcnic 
pitch 1 (1,), The exact nature and v7orkings of the suprafix morphemes 
have not yet been worked out by linguists, and, although certain 
tentative statements could be made, we will not delve further into 
this area of English mo:^hemics ' 



Etymology and Romance-derived 

Forms 

7.24, The Value of Etymological stu dy. The field of stymology 
is probably one area of language study 'that all students have at 
least been partially exposed to. This is the .study of the. origin cf 
v7ords. In English this is primarily a matter of Teaming whether a 
word is of' native Germanic English origin or whether it comes from 
Latin through Norman French, There are, of. course, Engl ish.vTords with 
other origins, too, such as those which (mtered English .directly 
from Medieval Latin, those which c^e from Creek through Latin, those 
from American Indian languages and other sources. Our major stock 
of morphemes, however, comes, from Latin via Norman French and from 
native Germanic sources. This you know both from the material pre- 
sented in Unit Two on the history of English and from your work on 
earlier grade levels in English, This unique two-way origin of the 
•stock ; 0 f English morphemes is of considerable importance, fer it 
meai s. that English not only utilizes Germanic morphem'ic patterns but 
also Romance . (Latin and its decendant related languages^ morphcanic 
patterns. It- is certainly not true, as some of you may have been 
taught, that English is really a Romance language. It is a langu''g'=' 
which is solidly Germanic in phonemic and. morphophonic detail. 

In syntax, too, it is largely Germanic, It is solely in the area of 
moicphanics -- and, therefore,' word stock -- that is partakes of 
certain- pa ttems which are more typical of Norman French and the 
Romance languages in general, it is impossible, however, to understand 
modem English thoroughly, without at least some familiarity with the 
Romance morpheme patterns which it uses. These will, of course, affect 
only morphemes of Romance origin. It is the purpose of this section 
of^Unit Seven- to discuss the morphemic patterns which affect morphemes 
which are of Romance origin," .For this reason it xvrilj. often be of great 
value to* you to team to use the historical information which any good 
dictionary will give you about each word. In most standard 
dictionaries, folloxi/ing the spelling and pronunciation of the word, there 
will be given a brief sentence telling you from what language the word 
comes. Though browsing through the dictionary is often said to be the 
sign of true bookworms, in this case it will be very helpful. After a 

time you xi/ill come to recognize Romance -derived prewords, prebases. 
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primary bases, and after-position morph ernes » You will be amply 
rewarded, particularly when it comes to spelling these forms in* standard 
orthography, for any such efforts that you make, 

7.25, The Morphophone Y, and Romance Alternation Patterns , In Unit 
Six we discussed t altemation of morphophones as a type of sound change, 

We discussed the vowel alternations of the five basic patterns and 
briefly said that there were consonant alternations,, too. Before going 
.on in this section, you should go back to Unit Six (pp, 11-14) and 
.carefully review the information given there on alternations. 

Alternations are actually just a special type’ of' replacement pattern. 
Replacement patterns are patterns of morphophpne change which take 
place when- the meaning.of a word ife altered through. the addition of 
after-posi ti on, morphemes -- the addition of suffix ^d,!, for example, 
to the primary base^^/k,i y;p , ( keep ), which'causes .the replacement of 
the vowel nucleus iy, by e, ( kept ) ; Alternations are simply Romance 
language replacement patterns. They are caused when an after-position 
morpheme containing the morphophone y, is added to another form. The 
changes that take place in the vowels are not too difficult to learn, 
but there are also other predictable consonant changes .which must be 
considered. This is what we will do here, -The five rules below should, 
if necessary, be memorized. They may on first, sight look rather complex, 
but, if you apply them carefully to the exercise fjollov7ing this section, 
you will find them rather simple to use. 



RULE 1 , 

In Romance-derived morphenies' only morpheme-final .t, 
becomes s,’j(both written^ always as ^ , k, becomes s,, 

( both wri tten ■ always as £) , and d, becomes z, (vyritten 
as d and £ respectively) before any after-position 
morpheme which contains the morphophone y. This does 
not include the morphophone combination y.uw,, which 
acts as a unit morphophone. Exceptions are: when 
morpheme-final d, is preceded by z,, vyhen morpheme-final 
t, or Ic, is' preceded by .s,, or when .morph erne- final 
d., t ,5 or k, is preceded by a- complex vowel morphophone 
( not phoneme) plus any consonant moYphophone, Finally *— 
morpheme-final morphophone s, becomes z, (both vyritten 
always as £) only after morphophone r, 
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I ; ^ 

RULE ' •' 

The follox7ing morphophone combinations are pronounced 
as: (+ indicates that the preceding consonant is 

morpheme-final 5 and the y, is morpheme-initial): 

rs! ^ I syf 

z.->y, = /z/ ^/zy/ . •, 

■■ ■ - /j/ <:^/dy/ 

' ■ . t,.:.y, - /S/ ^Ityl . , ^ 

I , s » '•■ y • ^ ' / j / r I * ■ 

, ■ This is true when the y, is follov^ed by any morphophonic 

voi7el (including uv7.) or by the morphophones m,, n,, 
ri.j 1*5 y.;-.^.'7.» and h. Otherwise; s.+y.s/s/j z,+yo = 
/z/, d,j-y.=:/d/, t,.^y,==/t/, g,+yo-/g/c 

; RULE 3, 

I 

Vowel alternation of the primary base only , from 
• complex to simple morphophonic nucleus, in the five 

patterns discussed in Unit Six, also occurs before 
' any after-position morpheme v;hich contains yV or y^uw, 

if the y, or_y,uw, areJoLlow.ed by stops -or affricates; 

i , ■ •; ■ 1 ■ ' • ■ 

'i RULE 4. , ■ * 

I . , N • ' 

All y, -containing and y,uw, -containing after-position • 
morphaaes occur with other morpheme types o nly, under 
a superfix m'orp’heme x7hich has . on the immediately 
; preceding morphemic segment, 

■ RULE 5. ■ 

! ■ ’ 

; In morphemes x^hich are native Germanic in origin: 

I s,.:.y, =/s/, z.-:-y, =/z/, d,.^y,=:/j/, t,.^y,~/c/, and 

g.*:*y. = /j7 — always. 



VJe will assume that these five rules .have thoroughly frightened 
any' lingUi sti c sense you have learned so far completely out of your 
headi Let us, however, look at several examples in detail, and the 
x-7orkings of these rules will become both apparent, and -- it is to- 
be hoped simple, . - ■ 
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In tne word nation (/n^ysin/) the bound primary base is A/n,ey,t,- 
It is a Romance-derived base, it is also found in the words nativ e* 
nat^^v^, natu^re and other forms. When we add the designative subbase 

base Vn.ey.t,- Rule 1 is applied. This rule states 
that morpheme-final t,-; -as in Vn.ey.t,- alters to s. before any after- 
position- morpheme containing the morphophone y. ^^orphophonically , then, • 

Applying Rule 2, morpheme- final s,, as-ih our 
altered bound base Vn.ey.s.- is phonemically actualized as /s/ when before 
morphophone y. if morphophone y. is in turn followed by a vowel, semi- 
vowel, nasal, or 1. 'Applying Rule 3, the bound base ,/n,ey.s.- does 
n^ SuOw vowel alternation from ey. to a., since the y. -containing . 
after-position morpheme, V-y.n,? does .not contain a stop or affricate 
morphophone. This gives- us phonemic /neystn/. According to Rule 4 
mor-phophonic stronger, stress must be on the bound base Vn.ey.s,- , since 
1 immealately prece.des the y .-containing after-position morpheme. The- 
final phonal c form, then, is /n^ysjn/. 

.fn'the word nat^, the hound base is still Vn.ey.t.-. V-y.uw.r. 

subbase. Applying Rule 1 w.e find that 

whi^h'hpl-^'^^*'*^^ ~ after-position morpheme 

which begins with the morphophonic unit y.uw. Applying Rule 2, moipheme- 

morphophone y. is phonemically actualized as /c/. Folloxdng 
Rule 3, the nucleus of Vn.ey.t.- does not alter to'se. , giving us the 
total form /neycir/. Folim^jing Rule -4, morphophonic stronger -stress 
will oe found on the morpheme immediately precediiig the V-y.uw r , 

SnfttL Notice that in both nihon nature 

^ spell- morphophone t. and morphophSnFTiT, no 

^matter how they are actualized phonemically, 

^ Now let us look at the wold righteous (/rayc? s/) ‘ The free 
primary ase isyr.ay.t. ( right) , ■ This is a morpheme of native Germanic 
prigin. Vy s. is a derivational subbase. Since, however, Vr. ay. t is 
Germanic base, mprp-h erne- final t. dpes not change to s., and, . applying 
Rule 5, morpheme-final t. plus mo:^h6p.ho;^ry. is phonemically actual izL 



7.26, Hp mophonous After-position Morpheme Pairs . If you will 
look back at our discussion of the various kinds of after-position 
morphemes you will see that;.. ..in several instances' we have used the “ ' 
mo^hophone y, ta 'spell What phonemically would be actualized as /if or 
/t/, whereas, at .other' times x^e have used morphophone i, to indicate 
the same phonemic actualizations. T-his is a result of groups of 
omophonous morphemes, one of vjhich is an nda and the others , types 
0 -after-position morphemes.. Only five groups of such after-position 
morphemes are involved. They are: ' ^ 
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NDA 



P3 



DA 



DER.SB 



DES.SB 



1. vy.d. 

2. vy.n.2 

3. vy.t. 

4. Vy.y. 

5. -Vi.k, 



^ 1 o t ^ 

■ vy.u.^ 



Vy.k.2 



Viy.^jViy.^ 



Vi.d. 

vy.n. 

/ • b. 
Viy, • 



1 



The y,*s have been used uhenever the after-position morpheme conforms to 
the five rules given in the preceding section of this Unit, if none 
of the changes indicated in those rules take place, then the phonemic 
/i/ or /i/ sound has been interpreted as morphophone i;, since it is 
only morphophone y, that seems to induce such changes. Examples of the 
pairs and triplets given above are: 

Vy.d, (nda) pro s idy /prclstdiy/ 

Vi.d, '(desig, subbase) fetid /f4tsd/ 

Vy»n»^ (nda) discriminate / dtskrlrntney t/ 

Vy,n,l (desig, subbase) na tion /n^ystn/ 

Vy.t, (ndA) probability.. /prabibiLitiy/ 
j/i,t, (postbase) defin ite /def tntt/ 

Vy.y. (nda) editorial /^d^ toriy^l/ 

\/iy,2 (deriv, subbase) beauty /bydwtiy/ 

Viy.^ (deriv, subbase) breezy /briyzTy/ 

|^,\/iy,-4. (desig* subbase) probability/ /prab^bil^tiy/ 

Vi.k, (nda) particle /partrkrl/. ' . . 

■'/y.k.l (postbase) linguist^ /lirjgwistlk/ 

V(designative. afi'ijc) logic /l^jik/ 



In the above examples notice that the after-position morphemes spelled' 
morphophonically. with .y, all conform to Rule 4 --they all ”pull»' the . 

primary, stress of the word to tire.. morpheme :or mprpheme segment immediately, 
before the y , -containing after-position morpheme, x^hiie the forms v/hich 
have been spelled with morphophone i, do not. ■ 



7.27, Two y. -containing After-position Moi^hemes ini the Same Form . 
It sometimes happens that a uo^ x-7ill contain more than one y -containing 
after-position morpheme, in this case Rule 4 concerning the placing of 
morphophonic stronger stress (^») becomes vague. For such occurrences 
we must modify that rule to state that morphophonic stronger stress 
comes on the morpheme or morpheme segment which immediately precedes the 
y, -containing after-position morpheme x- 7 hich is closest to the end of 
. the x7ord. An (Example xvould be the xrord el ectrici ty , The primary base, 
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boun<^, of ; this word is Ve.l.e.k.'.t.r,-. ' V**y.k.2' is a designative affix. 
Since it con tains morphoohone y, the iStron,gei: stress of electric falls. 

on tne segment of Ve,l,e,kit, r,- uhicli immediately pxe c.ed fe s. v'y . h , 2, ; . , ■ ■ 

namely, the syllable -ejc. t^jr.-'V ■ The Vy^ t.'' is >an nda. it, too, "'pull, s’* 
tne stronger stress,, to the morpheme ‘.immediately before it; namely,' Vy.k, 
the .of unich is altered ,tp s. according to Rule 1, It is, then,“ the 

ast of tiie two y,- containing after-position moirphemes that Rule 4 applies 
to. , , , . , ■ 



^ 'i 



• y on ^ - ■» • ' i ^ - '■■■- • 

'i' '' Replacement patfenis .. Roman cefderlved wards show ‘ ‘ 

not onlyjhe ^Jiprnations" discussed- in the pages above, 'but, too, they 
show .3 senes of reDlacGmpnf nxnt-h.o’im/c cf.T- ■ .c- ^._c> 



•* - 111 V,, or D., ciiese mor- . 

phophones-b,ecpm.e , respectively: k., p;. ' At the's^e time th^ addition 

of thi.s.eubbase, -causes the usual fivc.vov/el alternations to' take' place ' 
Examples are: agent (v^ey,g. & ,/e.n. &Vt.) - act (V^.k. & Vt) , ' 

~~ ~ .&Vs.iy.v.) - reception Cyr.iy,*- & Vs.e,p. • & Vt. 6:Vy.n.), 

®scr|^ (yd.iy,- '■& A/s.k.r.ay.b.) - description (Vd.iy.- &Vs,k,r,i,p, & 

There are several other Romance replacement patterns, but they viill 
net be considered here, since .they occur with much less frequency than 
the above patterns. 



Word Types 

Items and the Principle of Binary Combina tion. We 
nqpH tar.ang about word segments or morphemes.. Though we have ■' 

p Hpf — ^ discussions, it has been done without 

etinition of its precise meaning, . and, in truth, it has been fathet 
loosely used. Now .that , we have talked about all the various morpheme 

English to make free forms, we should -go back and 
e^vplain exadtly what v;e mean when V7e say \h\7ord,” We will start by 
saying that the, vsryterm wOrd'-itself has -been given so mahy various" ' 

me nings in the past that wp will abandon it for a more desc'iriptiva- dire ' ■ • 
Our nev7 term will be lexical item. , , . ‘ '■ 



o 
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lexic al item is the smallest 

LTIIT OF FOH'- TI-IAT CAII BE USED 
BY ITSELF AS A FREE IT 

MUST CONTAIN AT LE/iST ONE PRIM/iRY 
BASS AND A SUPSRFIX MORPI5.13ME,.. 



One should also remember that every sup erf ix morpheme will contain at 
, least one morphophone of' strongest stress Which will be phonemically 

, actualized as /7. /'Vi or /Vc ' . 

Froftl the above -definition we can see that all free primary ‘bases 
are also lexical, items, He canalso see that primary bases plus before- ' 
and/or af ter^p.osipipn moiphemes are lexical items, if. the total combina- . 
tion is a free foiti,- If, ‘ however, a primary base plus before- and/or 

after-position morphemes is. a bo‘und form, then that form is not a lexical 
item, •• ^ ’ ' • ■ ‘ . 

A s-econd important ‘point to. fern epiber, is .that morphemes are. put 
together to form' 1 exi ca 1 . j t ems‘ ‘ only by tt/b s . '^ This is the principle of 
0 inary combi nation. It. .says, in .'essen-ce,‘that when we create a lexical 
item such -as expendable , we do not put toether all four morphemes at the 
same time, We do not join the preword 7e.k,s.-.,‘ the bound primary base 
A/~p.een,d,, the .nda and the designative subbase simuitan** 
eopsly, Instead, .we put together the' Ve,k,s*- and the V-p,e*n,d* to 
form one unit. We also put the V*‘a 2 .b,- and the 7'*lo togehter to form 
a iinit. We finally combine the Ve.k,s^p.e*n,d, and the V-a 2 ,b,l. to 
foi^ th'2 final, lexical item. We have, in each case, been combining only, 
twp elements at a time, and this procedure is continued -until the final 
lexical item is formed. The principle of binary combination is fundamental 
to all languages. It is, perhaps, one of a very few. language' uni versals. 

When we use the principle of binary combination to form lexical items, 
we do so by forming four basic types of structures. These are called 

EQA^hrases , s tems , and stringy , “You Have already studied 
prephras'es and postphrases* You knov7 that a prep'hrase consists of a 
combination of .preiTOrds and prebases or of-prewords alone. You know- • 
that a postphrase consists of an nda plus a designative after-position 
morpheme or of two after-position morphemes regardless of type, In the 

’^sed above, the 7ae«b,l-, was’ a postphrase. 

If w6 had said un^p^da^, the .y0,n,e.k,s,^. would be a prephrase 
consi-sting of two prewords, Ve.k,s,p.e.n,d. when used to build a larger 
free form such as ejq^enda ble, is a A stem consists of a primary 

or bound) with or without before- or "after-position morphemes 
attached to it. In the lexical item boyish , Vb.oy, is the stem. In the 
lexical item Vp, r^as.k, t,- is the stem, A string , on' the 

; other hand, consists of a postphr^se. of any oF the varieties that 'you have 
; learned in ea.rlier sections of this..unit p.lus something else^ XKa. . 

. /something else*' may be any type of morpheme except a primary base/ An 
example is the x^ord practicaln ess, -The boundTSary base Vp.r,$,k,t.- 
is the the nda Vi,k.' and the designative affix Vce,l, for a 
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a postphrace; and the entire bound form Vi. k. (a derivative 

subbase) form a string , consisting of a postphrase and a derivative 
subbase. 

Morphemes combined in binary pairs to form stems, strings, prephrases, 
and postphrases are then in turn, as ue have sUoi-m. in the examples 
above, combined by twos to form lexical items. There are three types 
of lexical items. These V7ill be called: TRUE WORDS » EXPANDED WORDS* and 
WORD PHRASES, Each of these lexical item types V7i.il be defined in the 
paragraphs belov7, . 

7.30, Tr ue yjords , T.rue v 7 ords are lexical items which contain one' 
and only, one primary base (free or bound) or kernel vocalic. They may 
also contain suffixes and/or subbases, or, if the. central-position is ■ 
filled by a kernel vocalic, they may contain prefixes and postfixes. 

In addition they must contain a lexical superfix morpheme in V7hich 
moij>h’ophoni c stronger stress is on the primary base or kernel vocalic, ’ 
They may not contain any other morpheme type. Examples would be: 
boy ('Vb,(5y,) , consisting of a free primary base; boys (Vb.oy. &V^^)> 
consisting of a free primary base and. a suffix; . boyish (fjb,6y, &vs,), 
consisting of a free primary base and a derivational subbase; mine 
(Vm, & V^y, & Vn,), consisting of a prefix, a kernel vocalic, and a 
postfix; act (V^fe,k, fiVt.)* consisting of a bound primary base and 
a designative subbase. Lexical items like expend , depart , department , 
which contaiijL prev-7ords and postbases are not true words, since they • 

contain morpheme types- other than those given in our definition above, \ 

■ • * • i 

... ■ ■ ■ ■ - i 

7.31, Expanded, Words , ^Expanded words are lexical items v^iich 1 

contain. one and only'bn'e primary base (free or bound). They may 

also contain suffixes and/or subbases-, and they must, contain some ' 

other before- or after-position' morphemes other than suffixes and/or 
subbases. They V7ill finally contain a lexical superfix morpheme which 
usually has morphophonic stronger stress on tlie. primary base (exceptions 
will be discussed in section 7,32,), "The 'lexical items' expend , 
depart , and departnient , used above,, would be examples, of expanded words, 

7.32, Superfix Korphenies Used with' True and Expanded Words , 

Mb rphophoni c_ stronger stress (/ '/,• /''/, /'/) will alv7ays fall on the 
primary base or kernel vocalic in a true word, as stated above, Jt will 
also fall on the primary.' base in expanded -words unless: 

. 

1, The expanded word contains one or mere before- 
position morphemes and is used as a noun , In 
' such a case the superfix used mus ' have morpho- 
phonic stronger stress on the before-position 
morpheme, if there is more than one before- 
1 position morpheme, stronger stress -vdlT be ' on 
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the preword, or , if there are two prev 7 ords, 
on the second preword, Er.amples are: exp6rt , 
cdndCtct , miccdndOct , ndn~fener.c;V^ 

2. The e:cpanded word contains a y .-containing 
after-position morpheme, in such cases the 
superfix used mus t be one v?hich places mor- 
phophonic stronger stress on the morpheme-or 
morpheme segment Immediately preceding the 
. y. -containing morpheme. Examples are* 

■conduct, but conduction (A/k.a,n.- 'a-. t. & 

. ' nV .n 0 ) ; ^x^mi nation .. Fany other examples 

will be found in section 7^25.-26. of this Unit. 

« ^ ’ ' , • , » w, 

' 7,33,, t'Jord Phrase s. .!-Jord phrases are lexical items which must 
contain ITwo'or more primary bases (free or bound). They may contain any 
other type of morpheme as, well, and they must — like a'Ll lexical 
items -"«* contain a lexical superfix morpheme. -Examples ‘of woTd phrases 
are: lighthouse , consisting of two free primary bases, and . 

V h . aw . s a hou s ek e ep e r , cons.rsting of two free primary bases and a 
d eri vat i ve su bbas e //r . ; flashlights , consisting of two free primary 
bases .and the suf fix 



F.o'rp'hemic Parts' Of Speech 

7.34. , Identifying Word Classes by Their MorphCTic Segments . One' 'of ’ 
the principal values of the type of se^entatfon you did in the first 
half of this unit is that it allows you to identify parts of speech 
without resorting to abstract definitions. For instance, we may 
define a noun, as it is traditionally done, as the name pf a person, 
place, or thing. Often, this V7ill v7ork quite x-7e]^l_,_. but. sometimes this 
beomces rather vague, .is . phil-sopby , £b r "examp 1 e , ' a' thing? if we 
amend the definition to say ”The name of a person', place ^ thing, 
or abstract quality '*,' there is confusion between the definition of a 
noun and the definition of an adjective. For instance, try to 
distinguish between the noun beauty and the adjective beautiful,* solely 
• by means of definitions. Your attempts may satis'fy some people; others 
will find them vague, ...If, hoijever, V7e identify beauty as a noun by 
its segmentation. — the bound -base Vbyuwt and the subbase of V-iy — 
and beautiful as an adjective by its segmentation — the same as the 
above except that we add the subbace Vf-.u,!, — - V 7 C have no need to 
be concerned about definitions. This system also allov 7 s for precision 
in classification. 







i 

t 
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Let uG first use inflectional suffices for determining parts of 
speech, * ' . 



Nouns may be identified mqrphemically 
if they \7ill take or that is 

if they can be inflected for the plural j 
or the poGsessive, or both. Any word 
that can take these inflections is, by 
this definition, a noun. 



Even such vjords as coming and go in g, aireaay inflected as verbs, can be 
additionally inflected wi th.yZ-l, as in the sentence, Hi s comings and 
goings were noted . Here they are nouns because the last inflection is 
nominal. There is a further complication which will be explained 
later. Sometimes a word, morphemically identified as one part of 
speech, will be used syntactically as something else. Constructions 
that have traditionally been called gerunds and infinitives are examples 
of this. Their eiiact mode of functioning vjill be clearly illustrated 
in a later unit. 



Four inflectional endings serve to 
identify verbs.. ; 



There is the inf lection .for the past tense, which takes the 

phonemic shape of /d/, /t/, or /id/, depending on phonological environment. 
The /t/ follows a voiceless stop or spirant; the /d/ follows a voiced 
stop or spirant, a nasal or /r/.pr /!/, except that following an . 
alveplar s.top, /t/ or /d/, it becomes /id/,. The inflection takes 
the same suffix, but i't is also preceded by an auxiliary or 'Hielping*- 
verb, -.Yourwill recall that some verbs, like- some plurals, are 
irregular; that is, they take a , . .inflectional ending, ‘but they 

f requ;ently rhave an internal ^vowel change. Examples of this are ran , 
for’/yol, and has run for vD'"*, There is also the third person, singular 
' verbal inflection, as in he runs , she talks , etc. This morpheme is 

completely homophonous with and .y,Z.2, It has the same three allomorphs, 
/s/ , / z/ and /az/, dependent on the same phonological conditioning. 

There is also the verb participle inf 1 ection .v' 73 , as in he is running, etc. 



Adjectives can also be identified by 
their inflection for, the comparative ... . 
and superlative degrees, -with the Vr, 
and Vs, t,, as in finer and finest. 
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Although thcrG is a great deal of irregularity in the pronouns, 
they constitute a completely inflected class of uords^ Though nouns have 
lost all inflection ejxcpt the possessive and plural pjvnouns are still 
inflected for the nominative case, the jective case, and for the first, 
second and' third ncrson. 





Nominative Objective 


1st Possessive 


2nd Possessive 


first person 


I 


■ me 


my 


mind 


second person 


you 


■ you 


your 


yours 


third person 


he 


him 


his 


his. 




she 


her 


her 


hers 




it 


it 


its 


its 


1st person plural 


V7C 


us 


.. our . 


ours 


2nd person plural ■ 


you 


you 


’ you r 


• yours 


3rd person plural 


they 


theni 


their 

■ “ ^ » 


■ ■ ■ ” theifs 


f 

rarely used form 


thou 


thee 


thy 


thine 

, , i 




Nouns ^ verbs 


, adjectives. 


t 

and adverbs 


. \ 




may also be 


identified by 


the presence 


: 




of specific 


derivational 


after-posi tion 






morphemes,' 


These have been listed 






■ earlier in 


this ;unit. 







In addition to the inflectional spf fixes, subbases ,and postbases, 
other types of • v;ord segmchts identify parts of speech. For example, . 
when v;e examine the kind of v?ords that we previously called structure 
words, have no primary base but center around a kernel vocalic, we 
can isolate the prefix Vcf, in words like this , tha t , these, those, there;. 
This can be used as a morphemic indicator for a part of speech that \- 7 e, ■ 

will call demonstratives, ‘ . • ' 



Deinonstrat’ives are- words having 
.‘a kernel vocalic. and the prefix 
■■ • 



. t 



meet these conditions, but they have already been 
identified as' pronouns, and the pronominal classification would take 
precedence over a demonstrative one. The reason for this is that a 
highly inf lected classification is considered to have greater grammatical 
significance than a less rigidly defined class. Verbs, by this criterion, 
because they have the greatest amo.unt .of inflection, would be the highe.st 
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ranked part of speech, fTouns would be second, When we have completed 
our morphemic classification of parts of speech, we V7ill list their 
order of significance. 

We may set up a class of words, which we will call relat-j ves ,- to . 
include such structure v7ords as v7ho , whom, whos e , who's, v 7 h ere , w hen ,, 
whence, '.why and whether. 



The structure v7ords which \<ie v7ill call 
relatives are determined by the presence 
of the a/w or Vhw prefix. In the case of 
the ,J \-7 in who and whom , it represents 
sound changes that have ‘developed from.- 
Old English origins, • ■ 



The two classes which we have just set up, demonstratives and relatives, 
should also be looked at in terms of their relationship tp each other, • 
Many of the v7ords in these two classes .'present contrasting pairs. 

Examples of this are the following: 



Demonstrative 

there 

thence 

then 



Relative 

where 
. V7hence 
when - 



VJe may use a simple //h prefix to arrive at, a .class of words that 
wej call locatives', including such terms as hither, .here, and hence,- 

'' ' ' ' ' l—— ^ -- 

} 

1 ■ . r . 

By examining another group of’ grequently paired v7ords we may set up. 
tv7p more v7ord classes. 



nei ther 

nor 

never 



either 

or 

ever ■ 



We may then use the ^/n, prefix, fo‘ set up a class of v7ords that we . . 
call negatives , and their opposing number, lacking this prefix, can be 
designated as positives . The word no t would be included in the negatives, 
even though it does not have a corresponding positive. 



AH words that cannot be classified by the 
presence of inflectional suffixes, derivational 
postbases or prefixes V7ill be labeled as 
unclassified, morphemically , Most of these will 
be classified later by their syntactic usage. 
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Demons t ra ti veS) reiatives, locatives, negatives and postives are 
considered to be based on a sort of pseodo-paradigmatic classification. 

This means that they seem to be kinds of relic classes that may at one 
time nave forraed inflected word class. Only the remnants of such an 
inflectional system now remain. They are also non-productive; that is, 

Ve do not add nCw words in these categories. If you will think of the 
many nei-7 words constantly entering English vocabulary, you will find that 

they are. mostly nouns or verbs, \;ith occasionally the’addi fion of ■ 

adjectives or adverbs, usually derived from one of these nev? nouns or 
verbs, ;The inflectional system of nouns and verbs remains productive; 
that is, we can add the pluralizing siiffi:i, or the tense inflection, to 
any nev7 word that comes lai^ng, notice, also, that the"riew‘ words take 
the regular plural or- regular inflec.ti.on for the past tense. As an 
! example, when the cartoonist A1 Capp invented his famous shmoo , he wanted 
|to call the plural shmoon , but the public just vjould not accept this tern, 
jThey insisted on the regular, pfociuctive plural suffix, and so they 
.became shmoos , Capp was able to retain the term of which he V 7 as obviously 
! fond, sjmoo.n , as the name of. their' pla-ce of origin, the Valley, of the 
i Sbmoon, . - • ■ ■ , . 

i . . . I • . 

^ We are able to set up a hierarchy of parts of speech based, .on the' 

. amount of productive inflectional machinery in each class. The highest 
’■ ran king word would then be a.-vef.b..,-. because it has the most extensive 
. operational inflectional system. The noun would "be the secon-d highest, 
because it possesses the second greatest amount of inflection. This 
' would be follov7ed by the adjectives and adverbs, classified by the presence j 
! of postbases. Adjectives would rank over adverbs because they do have I 

the inflection ;for the comparative and superlative degrees. From there j 

we proceed.^ to the non-productive -structure words. The .pronouns would 
rank tne highest, because, they are 'still a comp let e>para.digm, though they : 

are non-productive; you cannot add nex7 pronouns to the language; • -Below ■ > 

j this would come the other structure v7ords whose paradigms ha-ve now become 
! rather sketchy. Their rank is determined by the relative fullness of 
their class. In order of descending importance v 7 ould be demonstratives, ' 
relatives, locatives, negatives and postives, , 

The following chart lists these morphemic parts ..of speech, in their 
order of importance, followed by the symbolization of each that will be 
used. Remember that there are other important structure words in English, . 
such as prepositions and conjunctions, but these canftot be identified by 
any ntoiphemic segment; they will have to be identifie:d by their -syntactic 
use, . ..rrrrr: — **-.• . 



i 

i 



1 
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^ In 

M W 



Abgreviation part of Speech 



V verbs 

Hr.. ,r.l/ ‘ ■ KoilriS- 

r*‘j ,u ■ i 



adj. 



adv. 



M #•* M tel «« M M k 



pron, 

d 

r 

1 

n 

pos. 



X 



adj ecti ves 



adverbs 

pronouns 



demonstratives 

relatives 

locatives 

negatives 



postives 



most highly inflected v;ord class 

■ . *. ■ fr..» 

■ i .? J. I 

second'most h^^ghly inflected word ' ' 
class . • 

some inflection; also identified 
by post bases, 

identified by post bases 

complete paradigm, non-productive 

\ 

incomplete paradigm, non-productive 

, ^ ..j . r 

' • .V ^ t - 

incomplete paradigm, non-productive 

incomplete paradigm, non-productive 

,1 ^ 

incomplete paradigm, non-productive 
incomplete paradigm, non-productive 



morphemically not classifiable 



7. ■-.L. 



1 t < 



: j.:.; i A ! 



1 ^ 4 *' 



“ JL 



• ** ^ I 



o 
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PRIMARY BASES 

In the following words; (1) identify the primary base > indicating whether 
it is a free Or bound base> (2) give the morphophonic spelling of the 
primary baseo 

le primary ‘ 

'2< punctuation 

3«- style ' 

• ‘4 •• sensible 

■ 5* performance 

:• -6. "Statistic 

" 7. variety ■ 

8. conjugate 

9o projectile 

10. filter 

11. segment 
12 o remaining 

13. classes 

14. combination 

15. basic 

16. contentive 

17. occur 



18 o around 
19 0 second 
20 o weak 
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KERNEL VOCALICS 

Identify the following segments, as they appear, in the following words j, 
prefix, kernel, vocalic, postfix-, suffix; ' ‘ 



whose 
■2» which 
3o then 
4c when 
5o not 
6o whom 
7 o there 
8. here 
9o these 
lOo those 
11. his 
12c mine 

13. that 

14. me 
15<. none 
16 o never 
17. them 
18« us 

19 0 hence 



20 o thither 



i 
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AFTER"POSITIO i ^ MORPHEME TYPES (Excluding SUFFIXES and NDA*S) 



Ac In the following wordsj identify 
le logicalness 
2 c iinpossibility 
3o principality 
4c desperation 
5o beautifully 
6e contras tively 
7c lengthy 
8-> truthfulness 
9o prosperous 
10 o gangster 
lln position 
12 c, respective 
13 o primary 
14^ rigidity 
15 o morphemic 
l6o logical 
17 r actual 
18c derivational 
19c designative 
20c syllabification 



the after-position morpheme types. 






• r 




- ' , i:. ' 



) 









I 
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AFTER«PQS'iTiM^M6RPHE^^ TYPES ' (Excluding Suffixes and NDA’s)- 

Bo Attach as many different after-position morphemes" of any -type a^ yoh 
can think’ of to the -.following b^ses.. .Yqu.may. fdd postphrases as well 
as varieties of single morphemes. 



1. fright- 

2. foam- 

3. pontif- 

4. contend' 



5. dream- 

6. deleg- 

7. black- 

8. dark- 

9. deep- 
10, light- 



.! ■ . 



.c I i ' 






J :--i: ■ . f 









, . • J r 



.. X 






V ) t r. 
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NON-DERIVATIONAL AFFIXES 

In the words below indicate which affixes are non-derivational. 

, 1* primary 

. 2 •- grammatical ■, ■. “/ ••• ' .... 

. , • 1 

* ' *** X ' * 

3. impossible ' .■ ' ••• ' ■ . 

4. specific 

5. syllabification 

6. vocalic 

7o dictionary 

8, generally 

W-. > I ' 

9. purification 

10, ability 

11, community 

12, spiritual 

13, totalitarian 

14, situate , . • . ; 

15, linguistic 

16, mechanical 

17, pronunciation 

18, piratical 

19, paradigmatic 
20c simplicity 




^ V 



j 
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SUFFIXES 

♦ * 

A. In the follouin" words: (1) identify the paradigmatic suffixes, (2) 
give the phonemic spelling for the word used. here, - (3) give the 
morphophonic spelling, (4) indicate the part of speech the suffix 
s ows, ( ) indicate the other grammatical point shown by the suffix 

lo explaining 

2. mice 

3. streets • . - • ■ 

• . I ^ • 

I ’ 

4o he thinks 

5, he thought - 

6. they kept'.'--'' ■ ' . , ‘ 

■ 7. -mother’s . 

8a nicer .... 

. » ^ * 

9o we saw 

10. fastest 
lie you have managed 
12 e children 

ii 

I 

13. she has spoken 
14o finishings 
15* invited 



.j 



m: - 



, • . # ii ' 

)• ..Attach whatever paradigmatic suffixes you can to the following 
words. Indicate the part of speech the word is and why you added 
the suffixes you dido : ) 



lo believer 
2 0 compensate 
3. government 



( .V 



* r * 



4. slow 
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SUFFIXES 




B. 5. mystify 




6. action 




7, appreciate . 


.... . .. .... 


8. modernize 


.1 .I. ' ' 


. / / . 9o l<indly 

if' 


» • 1 • * t- • 


* ,» ^ * 
10;: crafty 




ROMANCE-DERIVED MORPHEMES 


' . . • 1 

AND ALTERNATION PATTERNS 


For each of the following words (1) look up its derivation in the ! 

dictionary, (2) write the word phonemically, (3) write the word 
morphophonically indicating all the morpheme types present, (4) ! 

explain how Rules 1-5 are operating on each word and how their 
operation leads to the phonemic shape that you have indicated under 
(2) above. This exercise should be carefully done — if necessary 
as homework or over several days time. 


1 . version 




2. profession 




3o region 




• 

4. digestion 


. '‘f ' V ‘ \ T . 


, 5. recension 




6. litigation 


;• ..'J 


7r inspiration 


I”: 

, j ' . ■ 


8. fracture (al: 


so compare with fragment) 


. ; r ' ■ A * * ' ‘ . “ ' 

9;' reversion 


^ \ * J X ‘ " • ' 

• ■ I. . 






o 
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ROMAMCE^DERIVED MORPHEMES AND ALTERI'l/^iTIOM PATTERNS 
lOo question 

t 

11. promotion 

12. division 

I 

I 

I 13. collision 

t 

I 

I 

14. mission 

15. dictation 






16. elocution 

17. suspension 

18. impulsion 

19. action 

20. abrasion 



I m 



LEXICAL ITEMS 



I 



Identify each of the following lexical items as: (1) a true word, (2) 
an expanded word, (3) a word phrase, or (4) not a lexical item. 
Identify the primary base (free or bound) in each lexical item. 

1. undertakers 



2. following 



3. reject 

4. co-articulated 

5. hyper- 

6. foreground 



r ■ > . 

•J 






i j. 



• :ir 



• I ' • • . 

’ ‘ - ‘ I*. : 

' * •» 



^ X 



LEXICAL ITEMS 



7. lighthouse-keeper 

' ’ *1 

8. unrecognizable 

. . i 

• ' * A « . ^ ‘ ‘ 

9. clothed * 

10, somehow ' ' ‘ ' • 

I 

11, insert .. . •. .. ,^-j 

! 

12, payroll ^ , _ j 

13, Indo-European ' 

• ' . • ‘ J 

14, philosophers 

15, overstep . o . 

t 

16, -ism i • . . : , . ' 



17, numbered 

18, Inter -American 

19, inanimate 

20, sentence 

21,. re^advertise ; - 

, i J : r . r i . . r . r \ 

’ ‘22 . '.runner-up * ; r, 

23, higher 

24, typewriter 




25, disconnecting 




STRESS PATTERNS AND LEXICAL SUPERFIX MORPHEMES 



Using the lame lexical items that were given in the ‘previous exercise, 
indicate the lexical superfix or stress pattern., that . is normally used 
with each item<. If that superfix tends to indicate a particular part 
"of 'Speech, 'indicate -which par-t of- speech^ The list isi .... 



1, undertakers 



STRESS PA TTERNS AMD LEXICAL SUPERPIX MORPHEMES 
2. following 

3/ rojtecti: ; ■ 

' V 

4, co-articulated ’ • 

-jM-'. 3-4 hype'ri^-.i r , ..... 

* J ’ ’ • 

. • . r . 

6* foreground. . ; - • 

- To lighthouse-keeper,-. 

8e unrecognizable 
9« clothed 

10. somehow 

11. insert 

12. payroll 

13. Indo-European 
14e philosophers 
15 e overstep 

16. -ism 

17. numbered 

18. Inter-American 

19. inanimate 

20. sentence 

21. re-advertise 

22. runner-up 

23. higher 

24. typewriter 

25. disconnecting 



MORPHEMIC PARTS OF SPEECH 

Classify tho follouing uords according to thoir parts of spoGch^ deter** 
mined morphemically. List the part of speech and explain how you ' 

determined it, as in the follouing examples. Remember that some uords 
are not classifiable morphemically. * 

ao boy - noun - xiill take theA/z} plural inflection, boys 
bo run - verb - will take the Vd past .tense inflection, ran 
Co beautiful - adjective - has the adjectival derivational postbase- 
do walk " verb - will take theVp. past tense Inflection, walked = 
noun - will take theVz plural inflection, walks 

1. fine 

2. climb . - • 

3. ring . i 

4« peculiar 

5. peculiarly 

6. ringing 

7o string ' 

8c ship 

9. is 

10. flight ' 

11. lovely , , 

12 0 frightful 

13. frightfully 

14. fright ■ 

15. thence . ■ ■ ' • • 

16 0 whence 

17. never 

18 0 them - 

19. here 

20. there 

21. at 

22 . man ' ■ 

23. manly 

24. but 



t 
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